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OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


N September 13, 1759, James Wolfe won a 
great victory, decided the fate of Canada, 
and, thrice wounded, died upon the battle- 


field. On October 17, a little over a month 
later, after a remarkably quick passage in 
the frigate Alcide, Colonel John Hale brought 
news of the «mourning triumph,» as Burke 
termed it, to London, and the English nation 
well-nigh went mad with joy. For a month 
before this, gloom had been felt over the 
American news. Wolfe had himself written 
most despondingly of his chances, and had 
confessed to having been twice defeated in his 
attempts on Quebec. One of his own generals 
had written home that Wolfe’s « health is but 
very bad, [and] his Generalship, in my poor 
opinion, is not a bit better»; and another of 
his officers wrote: « His orders throughout the 
campaign show little stability, stratagem, or 
fixt resolution.» «In short,» wrote Horace 
Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, on October 16: 
«Youmust not be surprised that we have failed 
at Quebec, as we certainlyshall. You will say, 
if you please, in the style of modern politics, 
that your court never supposed it could be 
taken; the attempt was only made to draw 
off the Russians from the King of Prussia, 
and leave him at liberty to attack Daun. 
Tw ) days ago came letters from Wolfe, de- 
spairing, as much as heroes can despair.» 
Feeling was rife that failure only would re- 
suit from this campaign. From this mood, 


without the faintest premonition, England 
was called upon to celebrate one of her 
greatest conquests, and mourn a general 
elevated at once in popular estimation to a 
rank surpassed only by Marlborough. 

It is a question if there ever was a great 
general in history of whom less was known. 
A soldier at fourteen, he had till 1757 been 
actively engaged in service, but in such 
subordinate positions as to win little renown 
outside of army circles. Not till 1757 did 
he obtain a colonelcy, and then quite as 
much by «Sir Edward Hawke having spoken 
to Lord Anson, who took the trouble to re- 
peat it to the King,» as by the reputation he 
had achieved. A year later, in January, 1758, 
a warrant as brigadier-general «for Amer- 
ica» was issued to this almost unknown 
colonel. It was done, as the heading stated, 
by order of his «Gracious Majesty»; but at 
the end, in a clear, firm hand, was signed 
«W. Pitt,» and it typified a great change. 
A new power had appeared in England— 
one which nullified back-stair influence, and 
made it no longer necessary to pursue Tom 
Hood’s proposed method of «asking your 
sister to ask your mother to ask your father 
to let you come.» Almost immediately upon 
this advancement, Wolfe sailed for Cape Bre- 
ton, and was absent till late in the following 
autumn. His poor health compelled him to 
pass the winter at Bath, and early in the 
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spring he set sail with the fleet and army 
which were to return triumphant, but to bring 
home in his place only a box over which the 
line-of-battle ships and forts could fire min- 
ute-guns. 

Popular enthusiasm, debarred from the 
usual popular demonstration on the return 
of the conqueror, and from conferring pen- 
sions and peerages, was compelled to spend 
itself in other directions. A vote of Parlia- 
ment, a public funeral, and a memorial monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, expressed the 
gratitude of the nation. But these did not 
satisfy public curiosity concerning this un- 
known general, and one phase this took was 
an extraordinary demand for pictures of the 
dead hero. Few had ever seen him, and all 
England wished, in the words of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, to see if «he looked the 
hero.» 

The London print-sellers of the day were 
confronted by a difficult problem. But a few 
months before, Wolfe was merely an unknown 
colonel. Before the 17th of October not an 
engraving of him existed, and the processes 
for producing such at the time were slow and 
expensive. Not more honest than their suc- 
cessors who to-day supply our daily press 
with lifelike portraits of our notorieties, the 
chance to make money out of this popular 
desire was taken advantage of without much 
regard to ethics. They went through their 
stock of engraved plates, and selecting such 
as seemed to them suitable, and old enough 
to be forgotten, they erased the former desig- 
nations of the subject, and engraved Wolfe’s 
name in place of them. Then they were 
sold as portraits of Wolfe to the delighted 
public, and it was a poor house or inn which 
did not have on its walls within three months 
what purported to be an «effigy» of «Gen- 
eral James Wolfe, Commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s Forces in the Expedition against 
Quebec.» 

Had these fictitious portraits not survived 
this temporary enthusiasm, no particular 
harm would have resulted; but, unfortu- 
nately, these prints have remained, and have 
passed into history as true likenesses of 
Wolfe. Within the last ten years old engrav- 
ings have been at least twice reproduced in 
works pretending to be accurate histories, and 
they have acquired such prestige that unless 
they are cited in print to show cause for 
their not being held spurious, it is probable 
that their true character will remain undis- 
covered. Wolfe has enough plain portraits 
to answer for, without having any fraudulent 
portraits in addition; and so it seems time to 
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test the truth of these various likenesses and 
sift the true from the false. 

The earliest portrait of Wolfe naturally 
first claims our attention. Painted by an 
unknown artist, it represents so youthful a 
face that it is hard to believe it possible that 
he was already a soldier. But the undress 
uniform proves Wolfe to have already en- 
tered the army, and this makes the probable 
date of painting 1740, when, being only what 
was then termed «a gentleman volunteer,» 
such as Thackeray makes Harry Warrington 
in the « Virginians,» he was not entitled to 
the regulation uniform. He hoped to serve 
in the campaign against Carthagena in this 
year, of which Smollett has left us such vivid 
pictures in his « Roderick Random»; and it 
is hard to realize that the volunteer who was 
willing to face the horrors of impure water, 
moldy food, unhealthy climate, epidemic dis- 
ease, and neglect of wounded which that ex- 
pedition endured, was only a boy who was 
writing to his mother thus: 


NEwpokrt, ISLE OF WIGHT, August 6th, 1740. 

DEAR MADAM: I received my dearest Mamma’s 
letter on Monday last, but could not answer it 
then, by reason I was at camp to see the regiments 
off to go on board, and was too late for the post; 
but am very sorry, dear Mamma, that you doubt 
my love, which I’m sure is as sincere as ever any 
son’s was to his mother. 

Papa and I are just now going on board, but I 
believe shall not sail this fortnight; in which time, 
if I can get ashore at Portsmouth or any other 
town, I will certainly write to you, and when we 
are gone, by every ship I meet, because I know 
it is my duty. Besides, if it was not, I would do it 
out of love, with pleasure. 

I am sorry to hear that your head is so bad, 
which I fear is caused by your being so melan- 
choly; but pray, dear Mamma, if you love me, 
don’t give yourself up to fears for us. I hope, if 
it please God, we shall soon see one another, which 
will be the happiest day that ever I shall see. I 
will, as sure as I live, if it is possible for me, let 
you know everything that has happened, by every 
ship; therefore pray, dearest Mamma, don’t doubt 
about it. Iam ina very good state of health, and 
am likely to continue so. Pray my love to my 
brother, and accept of my duty. Papa desires his 
love to you, and blessing to my brother. [ray 
my services to Mr. Streton and his family, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Weston, and to George Warde when you 
see him; and pray believe me to be, my dearest 
Mamma, your most dutiful, loving, and affection- 
ate son, J. WOLFE. | 

P. §.—Harry gives his love te Margaret, a: 1s 
very careful of me. Pray my services to \ill 
and the rest. 


This picture became the property of ‘he 
George Warde referred to in this let-er, 
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Wolfe’s «companion in boyhood, lifelong 
friend, and executor»; and is still the prop- 
erty of his descendants, who now live at 
«Squerries Court,» Westerham, Kent, by 
whom the permission to copy it was cour- 
teously given. 

The next portrait of Wolfe to be consid- 
ered is the property of Mr. Clifford Chaplin 
of Burrough Hill, Melton Mowbray, Leices- 


tershire. Like the first, the name of the 
artist is unknown. It is a full-length, in 
the uniform of a line officer, which makes 
the painting of it between the years 1748-58. 
The face has gained in strength, but is heavy 
and lacks spirit. It was purchased by its 
present owner from Mr. F. Sutton, son of 
Sir Richard Sutton, who probably derived 
it from his father, of the same name. The 
825 
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latter was a contemporary of Wolfe, and a 
prominent figure in the public affairs of his 
time; and it is quite conceivable that he 
should have obtained this picture while all 
was enthusiasm for Wolfe. But an even 
stronger proof of its authenticity is fur- 
nished by a print in the « Royal Magazine» for 
December, 1759, which so closely resembles 
the picture as evidently to be copied from 
it, and therefore gives it a contemporary 
record of no mean 
value. 

The two portraits 
already discussed 
both need an artist’s 
name, but the third 
was for many years 
a name without a 
portrait. Yet itis un- 
questionably the por- 
trait of Wolfe. In Ful- 
cher’s « Life of Gains- 
borough,» printed in 
1856, he stated that 
Gainsborough paint- 
ed him, and even de- 
scribed the treat- 
ment of the subject. 


But this did not, for 
some reason, seem to 
please the biograph- 
ers of Wolfe. With- 
out taking the pains 


to look into this 
statement, they de- 
cided a priori that 
the famous painter 
never could have 
painted the famous 
general. One states 
that it is «entire- 
ly improbable» that 
this’ picture ever ex- 
isted, which is as 
near saying «impos- 
sible » as other words 
cancome. Wright, in 
his « Life of Wolfe,» 
qualified this a little 
by changing « entirely » into « highly improb- 
able» But, nevertheless, Gainsborough did 
paint Wolfe; and painted, too, a most inter- 
esting picture. When it was painted is not 
a decided question, but from all the evidence 
procurable it seems probable that it was done 
at Bath, in the winter of 1758-1759, when 
Gainsborough was first winning reputation, 
and Wolfe was laying up the little health which 
was likewise to bring him fame in his last 
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campaign. And what renders this the more 
probable is that Wolfe never owned the pic- 
ture. Perhaps he sailed for America before 
it was completed. Atall events, it remained 
the property of the young artist, and from 
him became the property of his sister, Mrs. 
Gibbons. From her it passed through a serics 
of owners, becoming eventually the property 
of the poet-sculptor, the late Thomas Woolner, 
R.A., who gave me permission to engrave the 
frontispiece of this 
article. Seen almost 
in full face, it in- 
dicates far more 
spirit, refinement, 
and _intellectuality 
than the other por- 
traits of Wolfe. The 
eye is bright, the 
cheek and lips have 
color, and the whole 
contour is regular. 
A special interest 
is given to the pic- 
ture, too, by the fact 
that it is one of the 
earliest portraits by 
Gainsborough, if not 
the earliest, which is 
still preserved. 

The fourth portrait 
of Wolfe, and the 
only one that is at all 
well known which has 
claims to genuine- 
ness, offers more puz- 
zling questions. Once 
a part of the royal 
collection, and then 
the property of her 
toyal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte, 
its claims to authen- 
ticity cannot be dis- 
puted. From the lat- 
ter it passed to the 
King of the Belgians, 
who in 1848 pre- 
sented it to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of England. Hereit was 
catalogued as painted by Joseph Highmore, a 
portrait-painter of some note in the last cen- 
tury, but without any authority for so doing. 
A fewyears later an old print of Wolfe some- 
what resembling this picture, but purpvrt- 
ing to have been engraved from an original 
portrait by J. S. C. Schaalk, was brought to 
the attention of the gallery officials; and on 
this most insufficient proof the name of the 
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painter was changed in their catalogue to 
the latter. The engraving of Schaalk’s por- 
trait differs so materially in detail, however, 
that only two conclusions can be drawn: 
either Schaalk painted a portrait of Wolfe 
which is now unknown, or else the engraver 
has taken his model from this picture, and 
altered it to please his fancy in the engrav- 
ing. But these results still leave the painter 
in doubt. As already stated, the original 
ascription to Highmore lacks evidence, and 
an investigation of the matter must settle, 
if anything short of direct evidence can 
sett!e such a matter, that the portrait is not 
the work of Highmore, but of Captain Har- 


vey Smith, an aide-de-camp of Wolfe’s in his 
last campaign. He was an amateur dabbler 
in colors of fair merit, to whom we owe good 
pictures of the towns of Quebec and Mont- 
real as they were in 1759; and he is known, by 
his own statement, to have painted a portrait 
of Wolfe during his last campaign. This pic- 
ture was engraved, if the old lettering can 
be relied upon, by Houston, in 1760, and is 
practically identical with the so-called High- 
more-Schaalk «Wolfe.» But the strongest 
proof for this conclusion is given by the 
picture itself. On Wolfe’s left arm is a 
mourning-scarf such as is worn in England 
on the death of relatives. It was not till 
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after Wolfe had sailed for America that he 
heard of the death of his father, for whom 
this was worn; and thus it is well-nigh cer- 
tain that this portrait was painted while the 
army was before Quebec; and such being 
the case, the contemporary evidence in 
favor of Smith is almost overwhelming. 
The picture, too, further confirms this by 
the little merit it has as to technic. That 
the prominent traits of Wolfe’s face are re- 
produced there seems little reason to doubt 
—the pointed features, the reddish-yellow 
hair, the small blue eyes, and the sallow 
skin are marked here as in the other por- 
traits; but the treatment is bad, the pic- 
ture lacks spirit, and is not merely heavy 
itself, but is well-nigh killed by a bad back- 
ground. In every part the amateur’s touch 
is shown. The face is a strange one, 
and has all the weakness that is found in 
328 


every authentic portrait of Wolfe. Seen 
in profile, the retreating forehead and chin 
seem to indicate that the complaint of his 
indecision and want of stability by one of 
his generals, already quoted, had a true 
basis. In fact, the only saving point in the 
face is the spring of the nose, which, if 
physiognomy has a meaning, indicates the 
qualities of tireless energy and quickness of 
thought, to which, indeed, Wolfe owed his 
success. 

In connection with this picture, it is im- 
portant to call attention to a pencil outline, 
in profile, of Wolfe, now in the United Ser- 
vice Institution in London. Too crude and 
hurried to be of any real value as a portrait 
itself, it is nevertheless worth mentioning a8 
confirmatory evidence of the preceding wne. 
On the back of it is written: «This sketch 
belonged to Lieut.-Col. Gwillim, A. D. Camp 














«A LASS AM I» 


to Genl. Wolfe when he was killed.- It is 
supposed to have been sketched by Harvey 
Smith.» And a further record states: «This 
portrait of General Wolfe, from which his 
bust was principally taken, was hastily 
sketched by Harvey Smith, one of his aid- 
de-camps, a very short time before that dis- 
tinguished officer was killed on the Plains of 
Abraham. It then came into the possession 
of Colonel Gwillim, another of the general’s 
aid-de-camps, who died afterwards at Gib- 
raltar; and from him to Mrs. Simcoe, the 
Colonel’s only daughter and heiress; then to 
Major-General Darling (who was on General 
Simcoe’s staff); and now is presented by him 
to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 
Alnwick, Jan. 23, 1832.» From the hands of 
the latter it passed to its present resting- 
lace. 

F Another picture of Wolfe, much resem- 
bling the one by Harvey Smith, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. The indorsement 
upon it reads: « Drawn by William, Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G., and formerly in the pos- 
session of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
and Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. Presented November, 
1883, by the Lord Ronald Gower, F. 8. A.» 
It is merely a pencil sketch partly filled in 
with water-colors. That it was taken from 
Wolfe is highly improbable, and the most 
satisfactory hypothesis is that it was a sketch 
from the Smith portrait made by the duke in 
1760. Parliament had voted a memorial 
monument to Wolfe, which was placed in 
Westminster Abbey, and is even now notice- 
able to visitors for its ugliness. One of the 
committee appointed to select a design was 
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this Duke of Devonshire, and if the record 
above quoted is accurate, it was undoubt- 
edly in this connection that the picture was 
drawn. 

After studying these five portraits, it is 
interesting to turn to the descriptive sketch 
of Wolfe in Thackeray’s « Virginians,» and 
contrast the pen sketch with the canvases: 


There was little of the beautiful in his face. 
He was very lean and very pale; his hair was red, 
his nose and cheek-bones were high; but he had a 
fine courtesy towards his elders, a cordial greeting 
towards his friends, and an animation in conversa- 
tion which caused those who heard him to forget, 
even to admire, his homely looks. . . . 

« Who is that tallow-faced Put with the carroty 
hair?» says Jack Morris, on whom the Burgundy 
had had its due effect. 

Mr. Warrington explained that this was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wolfe of the 20th Regiment. . . . 

« Never saw such a figure in my life!» cries 
Jack Morris. «Did you— March?» 


Other portraits of Wolfe probably exist; 
and it is hoped this essay may lead to their 
becoming known. Traces of portraits of him, 
said to have been painted by J. S. Copley, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Thomas Hudson, 
have been met with in this investigation; but 
the first is certainly fabulous, and it is prob- 
able that the other two are also. - But it is 
believed that what is here given will serve 
at least to eliminate from our histories the 
utterly unauthentic pictures of Wolfe which 
have so largely done service in the past, and 
replace them by others which, if having less 
of the noble and martial in them, neverthe- 
less have the advantage of being portraits of 
the great general. 


«A LASS AM I» 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


LASS am I, and I wait my day; 
t1 To some ’t will be nay, but to one ’t will be yea; 
When the time comes, I shall know what to say. 
The winter goes, and the warm wind blows, 


And who shall keep the color from the red, red rose? 


9 


A lass am I, neither high nor low; 

My heart is mine now, but I ’d have the world know, 
When the wind ’s right, away it will go. 

The brook sings below, and the bird sings above, 
And sweeter in between sings the lover to his love. 


Vout. LV.—42. 
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GOOD AMERICANS. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 
Author of «A Bachelor Maid,» «Sweet Bells out of Tune,» etc. 


V. 


"SHE sight of Ian Cameron’s 
kind, patient face always 
brought back to Sybil vividly 
the occasion of their first 
meeting, at a German water- 
ing-place, where her mother 
had once stopped for the 

cure, when Sybil was eighteen. The two 
ladies, wearying of the monotony of meals 
in their sitting-room, had descended to the 
table d’héte. The young soldier, detained 
in the dull place by a twisted ankle, found 
them an agreeable variety. From acquain- 
tanceship, on the ground of several friends 
in common, they had passed to friend- 
ship. Cameron had found time to join them 
at Dinard later on, where Mrs. Gwynne was 
profiting by her cure so far as to attempt 
to enjoy life with the fashionable world. 
Cameron, seeing in the haggard woman’s 
face that which her daughter could not 
see, urged Mrs. Gwynne to give up gaiety, 
and go to a quiet little village in Brittany, 
where he knew of a house in which she might 
be comfortable. Mrs. Gwynne, acquiescing 
in this suggestion with a sort of gasping 
eagerness to find some one who would take 
the direction of her affairs out of her hands, 
betrayed her physical and mental weakness. 
She was indeed in a deplorable condition. 
Death at hand, her money matters in dis- 
order, her natural friends and protectors in 
America, she felt overwhelmed with a long- 
ing for her forsaken birthplace, coupled with 
a shuddering dread of her last journey home, 
in a box down in the hold of a tossing ship. 

They went to the little country-house sug- 
gested. Sybil, frightened and helpless, knew 
not what else to do. An old governess (an 
Englishwoman who had trained several La- 
dies Ermyntrude and Honorable Ethels for 
their world, before taking in charge the 
young American) came back at her call, and 
remained with her until the end. Her mo- 
ther’s French maid, the garde-mulade, and 
the doctor were, otherwise, in that dread 
moment the only substitutes for a family 
circle. Before death came, Mrs. Gwynne told 
Sybil that young Cameron had spoken of his 
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hope one day to make her his wife, of his good 
prospects and connections, and, finally, had 
offered to marry Sybil at once. But Sybil, 
who cared for him only as a friend of both 
storm and sunshine, could not give her 
mother the assurance she desired. 

The arrival of Mrs. Lewiston directly after 
her sister’s demise, and while yet the survi- 
vors were undergoing the experience that 
makes the formalities after death in a foreign 
country so much more distressing than at 
home, gave Sybil a refuge. Her aunt, who 
had for years been in strained relations with 
her mother, was attracted by the girl’s grace 
and beauty, and determined at once to appro- 
priate them. Sybil, with tears and thanks, 
had bidden farewell to her honest suitor; 
and Cameron, hard hit by the pretty crea- 
ture, went off determining to put her out of 
his thoughts forever. 

When he had next met her, three years 
later, Sybil was the queen-rose of a rosebud 
garden of American and English girls at gay 
Homburg. She was well placed, admired, re- 
puted to be the heiress of her wealthy rela- 
tive. Upon her had been set the cachet of 
royal notice; and a duchess of his acquain- 
tance had told Cameron that one could see 
Miss Gwynne had been brought up out of 
America. 

Welcomed by Sybil with unexhausted grati- 
tude and kind remembrance, he had seen her 
every day for a week, at the end of which 
time he had proposed to her again, and was 
again refused. The day following this second 
misadventure saw Cameron returning to Eng- 
land. In addition to his usual luggage, he 
carried with him the girl’s affectionate as- 
surance that although she could not see her 
way to marry him, it was only because she 
did not consider her want of love a counter- 
part to sincere and chivalrous devotion such 
as his. She had every confidence in him; he 
was the most noble and loyal friend she had 
ever had: but indeed, indeed, she had no wishto 
marry Cameron or any one. She had a great 
deal more of life to know before she could 
settle down. Had not she, for example, passed 
only a single winter in America since she had 
left off living there at the age of twelve? 

Toward the close of Sybil’s second season 
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in America, Cameron had, as has been seen, 
suddenly made his appearance in New York. 
Through their mutual acquaintance Mrs. 
stanley (whom he had called upon before 
luncheon, almost as soon as he had changed 
his clothes at his hotel, after driving up-town 
from the docks) the gallant captain had as- 
certained the address of his charmer. Mrs. 
Stanley had also informed him of the festivity 
on the cards at the Lewiston mansion that 
afternoon, and had invited him to let her pick 
him up at his hotel and drive there. 

At four o’clock Cameron had been ready, 
and eagerly ambulant through the corridors 
of the hostelry. About half-past five Mrs. 
Stanley’s footman had peered in the vesti- 
bule doors, and requested a hall-boy to in- 
form Captain Cameron that the carriage was 
in waiting. A little later, as we have seen, 
he reached Mrs. Lewiston’s, after the music, 
but in time for tea. 

There is no saying that Sybil was not 
stirred by the apparition of her faithful 
knight. As soon as she looked into his eyes 


she knew what he had come for. The fiction 
of his intention to go to Canada might serve 
with the general public. Sybil understood 
him, and trembled. When she had parted 


with him last, it was with the feeling that 
she had made a narrow escape from sur- 
rendering her freedom into his hands; and 
now, though this was the Western hemi- 
sphere, nothing could protect her from again 
running the same risk. 

Sybil’s bold determination was to assume 
with him the cordial, friendly attitude he 
deserved; to be so friendly, indeed, that her 
unquenchable suitor might see from the 
beginning there could be between them no 
question of another tie. But she reckoned 
without her public of New York. 

For the talk of the town, temporarily 
lacking another subject, centered itself 
with almost passionate activity upon the 
engagement reputed to exist between Miss 
(;wynne and Captain Cameron. The unfor- 
tunate young people found themselves ex- 
posed to a publicity such as is attracted to 
two great nations on the verge of war. Not 
only were all known, and many imagined, 
incidents in the history of both brought up 
for discussion at dinners, teas, balls, and 
clubs, but that last misery of sentient man 
befell them—the newspapers took them up. 
Cameron, an unassuming young man who 
had visited New York before and enjoyed 
its brilliant hospitality, bore his ordeal with 
good humor and philosophy. But one day, 
coming downstairs at his hotel, he found 
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the hall porter and a bell-boy with their 
heads together, giggling over the head-lines 
beneath two dreadful pictures purporting to 
be of him and the young lady in the case: 


A CAPTAIN WHO EXPECTS TO BE AN EARL! 


AN AMERICAN MISS WHO WOULD LIKE TO BE A 
COUNTEss! 


MAYBE SHE WON'T GET HIM, AFTER ALL! 


This was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. The Scotchman, flying into a rage, 
chafed impotently when he found there was 
no law to protect them against the outrage. 
There was absolutely nothing he could do, 
short of dragging her name with his before 
the police-courts, except to compose himself 
and try to forget the exquisite annoyance. 

Sybil, who saw no newspapers, suffered 
less than he. Her trial lay in the general 
assumption of her friends that her affair 
with Cameron must end in marriage. The 
redeeming circumstance about the whole 
situation was that Cameron himself now 
never mentioned that exigent word. He 
was «nicer» than ever, Sybil owned to her- 
self. If she could only be sure that he hated 
her, or at least preferred one of the many 
other girls he saw daily in the recurrent 
meetings of their set! But something told 
her that this was not the case. 

In the midst of this confusion of mind 
she did not forget that she had not seen Mr. 
Davenant since the afternoon when he had 
slipped away from her aunt’s musical party 
without saying farewell. The separation was 
not quite his fault, since cards, left by him 
upon Mrs. Lewiston and Miss Gwynne, had 
been found upon two occasions, at a week’s 
interval, lying on the hall table. But Sybil 
met him nowhere. Mrs. Grantham had told 
her once that Davenant was tremendously 
busy just now in the Something-or-Other 
Trust case, and later on that he had come 
out of it with laurels. Sybil saw by this that 
he did not permit sentimental interest to in- 
terfere with the serious business of his life; 
but she could not help wishing she had inter- 
fered so far as to effect another meeting. 
She missed the heart-throbs he had brought 
to her, the charm of his reverent homage. 
Once she thought,—then put it aside with a 
guilty blush,—had Ian Cameron been able to 
stir in her this emotion, there would have 
been less demur in recognition by her of his 
fitness as a husband. 

In many respects Cameron suited and 
pleased her well. He understood her tastes, 
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fancies, allusions to things and people pre- 
viously known. He represented an existence 
that, as her days in America went on, she felt 
a longing again to blend with. Sheliked more 
and more to recall the images of restful Eng- 
lish life; its rich perfectness, its well-ordered 
privacy, its simplicity of habit duringa greater 
part of the year, contrasted with the liberal 
gaiety of its London season, and many peeps 
into Continental centers of society. That life 
as a constancy would be a thing very unlike 
her nomadic journeyings with her mama, 
her presentations at «half the courts of 
Europe,” her girlish triumphs in the cosmo- 
politan society of certain German spas. 

Cameron had once told her that, if she 
married him, although they would be only 
fairly well off, she would find his ancestral 
Scottish home a choicer possession, from 
an antiquarian’s point of view, than either 
of Lord Huntingtower’s dwellings, of which 
they would ultimately come into possession. 
He had given Sybil photographs of this his- 
toric haunt of his in the lovely valley of 
Strathmore; and often, amid the rush of 
New-World life, she had looked at these 
pictures with a sort of tender longing. She 
was most tempted, perhaps, by the old 
north-country gardens, with their masses of 
flowers, their turf walks of soft green vel- 
vet, their pyramids of box, eagles of holly, 
and peacocks of yew keeping guard to-day 
as they did three hundred years ago. She 
had seen and loved so many such pleasances 
within the circle of the British Isles! And 
these now offered to her were said, upon 
the authority of the Stanleys, to be among 
the loveliest and rarest in the land. 

One morning Sybil had taken out her pho- 
tographs and was scanning them. From the 
exterior, with its mullioned windows and 
ivy-shrouded walis, to the vaulted halls 
and «dining-parlor,» lined with old Spanish 
leathers—from the galleries full of family 
portraits, under which the American girl 
might walk as one of the line, to the great, 
quaint, shadowy, oak-paneled morning-room 
that had been Ian’s mother’s, and would be 
his wife’s—she passed in turn. Just then 
Sybil received a visit from her aunt. 

With a blush, she swept the pile of pic- 
tures to one side of her table, but not be- 
fore Mrs. Lewiston had observed the nature 
of her preoccupation. 

«Good gracious, child! you need not mind 
my seeing that you are taking that into 
consideration,» said the lady, in a clear, 
brisk voice. «It is just what you ought 
to do, in fact. Things have got to such a 
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pass now, you must come to some definite 
decision.» 

«I think not, Aunt Elizabeth,» faltered 
Sybil, reddening to the roots of her hair, 
and looking ready to burst into tears. 

« You can’t be supposed to know how the 
outside world is making busy with your 
affair; but St. Clair tells me you are the 
talk of the newspapers and clubs, and, un- 
less your engagement is officially announced, 
either Captain Cameron will have to take him- 
self off to Canada, or I shall have to go with 
you to Florida or Bermuda, or some of those 
tiresome places.» 

Again the blushes dyed Sybil’s face. 

«It is through no fault of mine, Aunt 
Elizabeth, that you are subjected to these 
inconveniences. You know whether I have 
encouraged him to come here.» 

«It would have been well enough, but for 
the press,» said the angry lady. « You know 
Bermuda bores me, and Florida is so wretch- 
edly far off.» 

« What do you wish me to do?» asked the 
girl, drooping her fair head submissively. 

«I don’t know. I asked St. Clair to come 
in to dinner to-night, and talk it over; and 
perhaps he will. It is his duty to advise us. 
But it is so hard to get him to speak; all he 
said was, I ’ve no right to bind you by an 
agreement to live with me if you marry a 
British subject; he said it ’s uncommon rough 
on Cameron. And so, thinking it over, | ’ve 
come in to tell you I’ll make this agree- 
ment: If you marry Cameron, I ’ll give you 
the same allowance I promised all along, and 
either I ’ll take a house in London for the 
season, where you ll stop with me, or you ’l! 
both come over to Newport and stay until! the 
autumn. Of course, when Annie James comes 
to live with me I will let you off. And St. 
Clair says I ought to give you the money 
outright that will bring in the income | 
promised you.» 

«St. Clair has always been good to me,» said 
Sybil, touched by this unexpected kindness. 

« Yes; he likes you; he says you make no 
demands upon him. Poor boy! but for his 
wretched health, he might marry himself, and 
—Sybil, you know I am no friend to marriage 
for women; but, if it’s got to be, I think Cam- 
eron is the best for you. If my sister had 
lived up to the traditions of our family in 
New York, ——if she had, like myself, stood be- 
fore society as a type of the old aristocracy 
of our land,—things might have been differ- 
ent. But you are totally unfit for life over 
here. You know nothing, and care less, for 
our national history. Why, I believe you 
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have hardly cut the leaves of those volumes 
I took such pains to select for your shelves.» 

«I have so little time to read, aunt,» said 
the recreant, with a guilty glance at a pair 
of John Fiske’s delightful volumes upon the 
American Revolution, lying on the table, with 
a silver book-mark very near page 1 of Vol- 
ume I, 

« Of course—and little inclination. But, as 
| said, Cameron is the best husband for you. 
These young fellows you dance with have 
neither money to support wives, nor wish to 
assume the responsibility. Mr. Mortimer—» 

« Don’t speak of him!» cried the girl. 

«It would be an excellent position. But 
he is, of all people in town, essentially an 
American. His tastes and yours would never 
fit. I doubt if he would take time to run over 
to Europe once in two years. If you accepted 
him, you’d have to settle down to nothing but 
New York.» 

«Oh, Aunt Elizabeth,» cried Sybil, throw- 
ing her arms wearily into the air, «if you 
knew how hard this is for me to bear!» 

« There are times in every woman’s life, my 
dear, when she must consent to look things 
in the face; and this is yours. For my part, 
Ican’t think what has become of our mar- 
riageable men. In our day—your poor mo- 
ther’s and mine—there were so many more 
than now. St. Clair says it ’s because the 
girls expect so much; the men make up their 
minds not to try. He says, too, the girls are 
all aiming for such high game, they let or- 
dinary chances slip. That is the way men 
talk among themselves. In this age men are 
so horrid about women.» 

«Everything is horrid!» exclaimed Sybil, 
her lip trembling. 

« Well, child, since it is evident you are in 
an obstinate mood, I ’ll say no more for the 
present, except that I wish to mention Brit- 
ton having brought to me several cards, left 
recently, of that Mr. Davenant you met at 
Katrina Grantham’s. Now I don’t deny the 
Granthams’ good birth and antecedents, but 
I am told they receive—ahem!—very queer 
people. I asked St. Clair about Mr. Dave- 
nant, and he said he never heard of the fellow 
in any of his clubs. I think it is very forward 
of him to call here so often, upon such slight 
acquaintance. He is probably a nobody who 
wants to get in with established families.» 

« Ask Mr. Carnifex what he thinks of Mr. 
Davenant,» said the girl, with spirit. « Ask 
anybody who knows something outside of 
our little narrow circle.» 

« You have been seeing that young man?» 
quickly said Mrs. Lewiston. 
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« Only where I have told you, except once, 
when he joined me on the street for a few 
minutes’ walk. But there is no reason why 
I should not see him, Aunt Elizabeth. He is 
every whit as good as the best we know. He 
is more clever and learned than any one we 
know.» 

«I have it, on good authority, that the 
Granthams’ friends are queer,» said Mrs. 
Lewiston, obstinately closing her lips; « and 
whatever this—er—person—may be, St. 
Clair has never heard of him in any of the 
clubs.» 

«He belongs to the Academical, for one,» 
said Sybil, blushing at her own weakness. 

«Eh! St. Clair does not belong to the 
Academical,» answered Mrs. Lewiston, with 
finality. «In any case, Sybil, I do not care 
to have Mr. Davenant coming to my house. 
If you are to marry Cameron, you cannot re- 
ceive another person who has either fallen 
in love with you upon ridiculously short ac- 
quaintance, or is using you to push himself 
into society. I may as well tell you that he 
called again yesterday; but as I had given 
Britton orders to say the ladies were not at 
home, the matter ended with two cards. 
Now, child, think over what I have said; 
take, if you like, a week to consider it. If 
you are not going to have Cameron, tell me, 
and we will leave town for somewhere— dear 
knows where. They tell me people under our 
circumstances go a great deal now to the 
Virginia Springs.» 

« Do you mean people who are hounded by 
the gossip of newspapers and the opinion of 
those they don’t respect?» said Sybil, hotly. 

But'the expression of her aunt’s face, set in 
pride of her own opinion— the knowledge of 
her ideas, hide-bound in prejudice—stopped 
further outburst upon the girl’s part. She 
curbed herself so far as to kiss her Aunt 
Elizabeth upon a brow like polished granite, 
and to show her a new ball-dress that had 
just come home for Mrs. Stanley’s «little 
dance» on the morrow. 

That evening, at the opera, she saw Dave- 
nant in the stalls, alone. He looked grave 
and care-worn, and Sybil’s heart--her va- 
grant heart of youth—went out in joy at 
sight of him, in sympathy with the cloud upon 
his face. She was sitting in the box of Mrs. 
Arden, whom Davenant did not know, and 
feared he would not understand that he was 
free to cail on her. In addition, Captain Cam- 
eron was of their party, and several times the 
lorgnons of the house had veered around to 
center upon the group. 

«What it is to be the chaperon of the 
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(Cynthia of the minute>!» said Mrs. Arden 
to Cameron. «Do you know, although you 
may n’t believe me, I should n’t want one of 
my girls to have the belleship of Sybil Gwynne. 
How in the world is a girl who has tasted it 
ever going to do without it in her after life? » 

«I can think of but one remedy,» said he, 
smiling— «another hemisphere. Fortunately, 
Miss Gwynne has a balance and a sweetness 
of temper that enable her to keep unspoiled.» 

« You don’t spoil women in your part, cer- 
tainly,» said the lively widow. « When I re- 
member the way nice women stand around, 
and follow after, and let themselves be dic- 
tated to by husbands and lovers, and even 
by brothers, in England!» 

« Yet they seem satisfied with us,» rejoined 
the captain, carelessly. He had had so much 
of international discussion. Just now his 
whole thoughts were concentrated in the 
honest hope to win and carry away from 
these hothouse surroundings the girl-he had 
loved for many years. Once bring her to ac- 
cept him for a husband, it would be an easy 
matter to accomplish the reasonable happi- 
ness of their two lives. But something had 
now entered into her life and thoughts that 
Cameron could not understand. She was no 
longer the simple, transparent being who had 
refused to marry him because she had never 
known love. Her secret, if she had one, eluded 
him. He was tempted to think this another 
phase of that infinite complexity, womanhood. 

To-night, Cameron, feeling that matters 
were coming to a crisis, had, while sitting 
by her at dinner, infused into his talk with 
her a more proprietary warmth than he had 
ventured on before. She had been agitated, 
had shrunk away, but had not entirely turned 
from him her countenance. During the even- 
ing he did not once sit in the chair behind 
hers, or seem to look at her; but the cool 
captain had his eyes fully open to what was 
going on. He had seen her face light sud- 
denly as she identified some one in the stalls, 
to whom she had bowed with a gracious but 
shy smile. Shortly after, he had observed the 
arrival of a new caller, a tall, dark, force- 
ful man of striking individuality, who, duly 
named to Mrs. Arden as Mr. Davenant, had 
then fallen into close conversation with Miss 
Gwynne. Cameron, divining what he did not 
desire to think, with a fine instinct arose and 
went out of the box. 

«It has been so long since I have seen 
you,» said the girl to Davenant, trying to ap- 
pear unconcerned, but succeeding rather ill. 

« Yet I have called repeatedly. Is it pos- 
sible you did not get my cards?» 
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« New York is too big,» she said evasively. 
«We are too busy, too selfish, too bent on 
our own devices, too scattered. Nobody is 
(at home? now, unless to a raft of people.» 

«A man can’t keep up going forever and 
never getting in.» 

«If we were in London in the season, and 
could stray out into Hyde Park and sit upon 
penny chairs, everything would come to us; 
but here one never runs upon any one out- 
doors where it’s possible to stop and talk 
without blocking up the street.» 

«Do your «people? not walk?» he asked; 
eagerness in his gaze. «Would you come 
with me to our park?» 

«From the Marble Arch to the Obelisk, 
and then ‘take a walk,» she said, laughing. 
« What a magnificent distance you are laying 
out!» 

«Then you hold out to me no hope?» he 
replied in an impassioned undertone. «I may 
not call; we may never meet. What remains 
for me?» 

Sybil would have given anything in reason 
to control her heart-throbs at that moment. 
Her voice, shaking as she tried to answer him 
lightly, played her false. 

«I will walk with you,» she said rapidly. 
«I think you would not find it pleasant to 
call for me at my aunt’s house. I shall be 
leaving Mrs. Stanley’s to-morrow at four. 
o'clock. If you are there, we may stroll 
down the Avenue together.» 

«Mrs. Stanley hardly knew me when | 
bowed just now,» he said, bewildered; « but 
if you say so, I shall be there.» 

Sybil, who had never before made an ar- 
rangement of this unconventional nature, 
had no sooner seen him go than she would 
have recalled it. Her concession could sur- 
prise no one more than it had herself. 

«That is a man I have often wanted to 
see,» said Mrs. Arden, leaning over to Sybil. 
«I understand he is ‘ booked» to marry Aga- 
tha Carnifex.» 

«I had not heard of it,» murmured Sybil, 
faintly. 

«I forget who told me. One hears so many 
things. But it is certainly suitable; don’t you 
think so? » 

«I suppose so.» 

« They are just the couple to found a New 
York household of the higher substantial 
sort—heads of the community, and all t! 
Agatha will go on presiding over committ« 
and his name will be in every list of eminen 
citizens. They say Mr. Carnifex is enchante 
with his future son-in-law.» 

«When did this happen? Are you sure: 
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Are they old enough acquaintances?» asked 
Sybil, confused and wretched. 

«For the life of me, I can’t remember. I 
wonder if it came from Katrina Grantham, 
whose (swan? he is? Perhaps; but I don’t 
know, really.» 

A new batch of callers distracted them. 
The shock of what she had heard nerved 
‘ybil to sit upright, to talk and laugh with 
inusual animation. In no other way could 
she cover the blank dismay of her feelings. 

In the lobby Davenant came upon the 
ever-cheerful Mr. Hamilton Ainslie. 

«Saw you in there a moment since,» said 
Ainslie, indicating vaguely Mrs. Arden’s box. 
«| fancy you know that all the rest of us 
have pretty much thrown up the sponge. 
Qld Mortimer has gone West in a special. 
Our ancient playfellow, Mrs. Stanley, thinks 
the engagement will be out shortly.» 

«What engagement?» asked Davenant, 
brusquely. 

«Miss Gwynne’s with Cameron. He is a 
deuced good fellow, let me tell you. He will 
never bore her; he will treat her well. The 
place he gives her will fit like a glove. 
The more I ’ve thought it out, the better I’m 
satisfied she won’t do over here. With every 
wish to adapt herself, she ’s not adaptable. 
She can’t go on in her present line forever, 
don’t you know. And after that—what? I 
confess I can’t see.» 

«You believe she wishes to marry him?» 

«1 believe she will marry him. I don’t 
see who ’s to prevent it. I can’t, much as 
I’d like to. Must you go? Good-by. We ’ll 
have a spin together some of the fine 
spring days.» 

Davenant, from his seat in the parquet, 
gave one more glance into Mrs. Arden’s box. 
He saw Sybil in conversation with Cameron, 
whose manner was nervous, his quiet face 
flushed with excitement. Many others noticed 
this little episode. It was the first time any 
one could say he or she had seen Miss Gwynne 
show her suitor such public favor. 

The next day Davenant received a note 
from Sybil asking him to excuse her from 
filling the engagement to walk, that she felt 
she had made too hastily. 

And the next week it was announced by 
the papers that Miss Gwynne had gone with 
her aunt, Mrs. Lewiston, to the Virginia 
Springs. Captain Cameron being still seen 
in his usual haunts about town, the surmise 
was that on their return the time for the 
nuptials would be given to the word. By 
and by, when Cameron departed to make his 
long-deferred visit to the Canadian provinces, 
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the gossips were thrown off the scent; and 
for a time they said nothing at all. 


VI. 

DurING the months following the crash of 
Davenant’s air-castle he formed the habit 
of going frequently to visit Mr. and Miss Car- 
nifex. His need of refined and sympathetic 
companionship had now become urgent. 
There was no one living of whom he would 
have made a confidant. To have loved Sybil 
was a glory, to have lost her a consequence 
to be expected by common sense. So brief, 
so passionate a dream might seem to others 
incredible; to him it was a reality that could 
not pass. In any case, he was not one to 
wear his heart upon his sleeve for even a 
friend’s investigation. 

But he craved friends, and in the Carni- 
fexes found, if not healing, comfort for his 
wounds. That amiable old worldling, Mr. 
Carnifex, proved to be a mine of information, 
philosophy, and quaint comment concerning 
the community and people of New York. 
Nothing that had occurred here in business 
or society for the last fifty years had escaped 
his notice or passed out of his tenacious 
memory. He had lived to see the great 
social-equality theory of democracy fall 
quite to pieces at the end of the first century 
in the leading city of the republic, to see 
new Classes formed, new grades and distinc- 
tions assert themselves, with nobody to say 
them nay. His old pleasant life among his 
compeers and associates was gone. Poor 
Mr. Carnifex, after roving about among the 
houses of his friends and at his club, would 
often come back to his library, and drop 
down into his chair, determined to rove no 
more. Under these conditions, the society of 
Davenant was a boon, and to Davenant he at- 
tached himself with almost pathetic devotion. 

With Agatha, Davenant advanced more 
slowly along the path of mutual confidence 
and esteem; but theirs was growing to be as 
good an example of friendship between the 
sexes as this troublous world can offer. 

Ainslie, whom he encountered occasionally 
at the Carnifexes’, was the only one who 
seemed to have discerned Davenant’s feei- 
ing for Sybil. Since Ainslie was himself oc- 
cupied in the task of trying to forget her, 
he gave no hint of his suspicions. What 
Agatha knew about either man’s feelings, 
nobody knew. She was the rare woman who 
keeps impressions to herself. 

One Sunday, after riding all the morning 
through the tender greens of a late-April 
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landscape, Davenant dropped in to luncheon 
with the Granthams, whom he found in the 
throes of deciding upon their summer plans. 

« Help me, Davenant,» said Mowbray Grant- 
ham, pausing in the act of carving a pair of 
fowls. «These womenkind of mine, my wife 
and Katty, are pressing for a vote from me 
which I know, and they know, will carry no 
possible weight. We are, in imagination, 
making the circuit of the country, I go to 
bed in one rural resort, get up in another, 
go down-town believing myself established 
for the summer at a third. By dinner-time 
they have found an entirely new place, where 
—but that I know we shall move out of it, 
bag and baggage, in a day or two—I might 
be resigned to settle down and thank God 
for a place of rest.» 

«The whole trouble,» began Mrs. Grantham, 
patiently waiting till her lord had said his 
say, «lies in the way rich people have spoiled 
the nice places for those of moderate means. 
By the time I bring my girls and boys home 
from a summer at ——,, or , or , 
they are set up with ideas of expenditure 
perfectly ruinous to a professional income.» 

« That is very virtuous, O mother in Israel,» 
quoth her husband; « but where is she who 
desires her young to be deprived of the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments of their set? In 
my day—» 

« Papa, you know I do not allow you to have 
had ‘a day yet,» cried his saucy Katty, with 
an admiring glance at him. 

«In my day,» went on Grantham, imper- 
turbably, « we young people got our pleasures 
without price. We roamed, shot, fished, and 
played in the free open. Now, all joys must 
be paid for at the highest market rates. If 
your boy wheels, his machine must be one of 
the current year. If he golfs, there are sub- 
scriptions and an outfit of the best. If he 
fishes or shoots—I cease to contemplate the 
cost of thoseamusements! And then, girls—» 

«Certainly a girl must have things not 
necessary for a boy. But I am sure our chil- 
dren are all perfectly reasonable, poor dears,» 
mused Mrs. Grantham. «If it were not for 
the effort of Katty’s coming out—» 

«Mummy dear,» cried Katty, buoyantly, 
«if my coming out is going to plunge the 
family into such trouble, I think I ’d rather 
stay in. Anyhow, the boys and I had a thou- 
sand times rather go back to the farm, and 
have some fun, than to one of those prim, 
dress-up-and-visity places.» 

« You are lucky enough to possess a family 
homestead, are n’t you?» asked the visitor 
of his hostess. 
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Mrs. Grantham’s eyes, seeking her hus- 
band’s, then Katty’s, assumed a pensive and 
apologetic expression. 

« We had determined to try to find a tenant 
for Hillcote this year,» she said, hesitating. 

«The truth is, Davenant,» supplemented 
Grantham, « my ancestral domain, in a stony 
and unproductive region of western Massa- 
chusetts, has cost me so much money to ‘ re- 
store) it according to my wife’s ideas—» 

« What about your experiments in agricul- 
ture?» interrupted Katrina, softly. 

«—we can hardly afford to live there,» pur- 
sued Mr. Justice Grantham. «Last year we 
got it off our hands to an estimable fan ily, 
who at once went to Europe, leaving their 
horses, servants, an invalid daughter, a 
trained nurse, and a governess in posses- 
sion.» 

«I wish you could have seen my chintz 
covers in the drawing-room afterward,» in- 
terpolated the hostess, «and two bedrooms 
that have to be painted and papered new.» 

«But we must own that our tenants paid 
their way,» said Grantham. «I am going to 
tell you also, Davenant, that it is n’t the ex- 
pensiveness of Hillcote that is the drawback, 
so much as the remoteness. Our very first 
season there, my wife and daughter and one 
son fancied they must have a month at the 
seaside for change—» 

«Qh, oh!» cried Mrs. Grantham and Katty 
in concert, «you know it was really measles, 
and the doctor ordered us to go.» 

« Let me give Davenant my experience as 
a beacon-light to young men intending matri- 
mony. I inherited that farm from my grand- 
father, and had a sentiment for it that need 
not be explained. I should have liked to go 
back there for my summer vacation, and live 
the old life just as it was. But the occasion 
offered too good an opportunity to my decora- 
tive wife not to be improved. New-Yorkers 
then were in the full flush of restoring old 
houses in new-old fashion. My wife had a 
nest-egg of a few thousands she wanted to 
put into our ‘summer home.) We committe 
ourselves to the mercy of a young architect 
who was said to have a ‘strong feeling 
the revival of early American art in ho 
building. After he had done with us we 
a strong feeling of empty American pockets. 
The old house had taken on a fine style an 
complexion. Eccentricities my good Puritan 
forebears had never dreamed of cropped 
everywhere. But my wife said it was ‘i 
beautiful for anything); and I suppose she 
knew. All of one winter she spent in ran- 
sacking curiosity-shops for furniture. 
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would send home dejected specimens of 
second-hand chairs, sofas, and four-post 
beds, brasses, mirrors, and the like. She 
even bought a worsted fire-screen that she 
said ‘ought to have been) worked by my 
Aunt Pamela. I am not sure she did not 
purchase an imaginary portrait of my Aunt 
Pamela. For the hall we had English hunt- 
scenes, for the dining-room black old engrav- 
ings that would frighten you. But Mrs. Grant- 
ham is always essentially correct—» 

«Please, papa,» cried Katty, «let me in- 
terrupt, to tell Mr. Davenant that Hillcote 
is now the prettiest old model farm-house in 
Massachusetts. And may I tell him, too, 
about your vegetable-garden—how much 
the peas cost apiece by the time we got 
them on the table—and the strawberries?» 

« My father does his farming by long-dis- 
tance telephone from his chambers, said one 
of the school-boys, with a mischievous look. 

« How about those hogs, papa?» added the 
other lad, evidently touching some family 
joke. «Oh, don’t let ’s talk about going any- 
where but to Hillcote!» he burst out fervently. 

« Agreed!» said Katty. 

« Agreed!» cried the older boy. 

«Carried!» exclaimed the girl, clapping 
her hands. «Mummy darling, if you knew 
how I hate dancing and prancing and going 
to dinners in summer-time, you ’d never take 
me to Newport or Lenox or Bar Harbor. Keep 
all the money you ’d have spent on our finery, 
and let us have the farm.» 

« And be a ruined parent at the end of the 
season,» said Grantham; but it Was easy to see 
that his sympathies were with his young ones. 

« You see, Mr. Davenant, how our juveniles 
rule us,» observed Katrina, as, upon Peter’s 
declining a cigar with his host, she returned 
with him to her drawing-room. «I don’t 
doubt they will end by having their own 
way. And, should we go to Hillcote, you 
must promise to make us a visit there. The 
only neighbors of any consequence we have 
are the Stanleys, who own a fine house built 
on a great wide-spreading estate a few miles 
distant, where they keep up a stock-farm, but 
rarely go. Not once since we fitted up our 
farm-house has she been there. Etta goes 
abroad every spring, returns to Newport in 
July, and spends the autumn at Lenox or 
elsewhere. From year’s end to year’s end, 
she is never out of harness for the gay world.» 

«No wonder your charming little daugh- 
ter avoids such an example,» said Davenant. 
«You are good to let me have a glimpse of 
home life and natural talk in this reign of 
artificiality.» 
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«It is all natural talk in our house,» said 
she, smiling with a tender thought of her 
brood. « With all the abuse we Americans 
have to stand, I claim for us average people 
an intimacy of domestic life, a unity of in- 
terest with our children, that you see in few 
other countries. My boys and my girl are the 
best part of my existence, and their habit of 
confidence sweetens the bitter drops of the 
daily cup.» 

«You must have few of those,» put in 
Davenant, with a half-sigh. 

« Who has n’t some?» she returned. «What 
two wedded lives, with their outgrowths, ever 
ran an even, unbroken course? A man thinks 
when he gets the woman he loves, and a girl 
thinks when she gives herself, that they will 
be always superior to petty differences—that 
they will set a pace for others to keep up 
with. Ah me! This world is nothing but go- 
ing on from day to day, living as best one 
can, hoping, striving, falling, and scrambling 
up again. When you marry, pray for adapta- 
bility to your other half; pray also to recog- 
nize your limitations, and to fit yourself to 
them.» 

«I am not likely to formulate any petitions 
of the kind,» he said, with an attempt to 
smile. 

«Some day!» she answered, in a lighter 
vein. 

Katrina had heard of his frequenting the 
Carnifex establishment. She was careful not 
to say anything direct upon this theme, but 
in her heart determined, if his visit to Hill- 
cote did come off, she would somehow afford 
him an opportunity to make better acquain- 
tance with Agatha. 

« And, speaking of Mrs. Stanley,» went on 
Mrs. Grantham, «she is just about sailing for 
the other side, todo her usual spring shopping 
in Paris. Miss Gwynne goes with her—why, 
this is Sunday! They sailed yesterday.» 

Not a muscle betrayed Davenant’s feeling. 

« Sybil Gwynne has been very nice in call- 
ing upon me two or three times lately; but 
I ’ve always missed her. When she came 
back with her aunt from Virginia, that good- 
for-nothing son of Mrs. Lewiston’s was taken 
ill in his mother’s house, and Sybil was the 
only person he would allow to sit by him in 
his convalescence. His mother, dear knows, 
would make any invalid wretched by her 
presence. Sybil was very sweet and un- 
selfish, but when he recovered she began 
running down herself; so Etta Stanley per- 
suaded Mrs. Lewiston to let Sybil go abroad 
with her. Of course people say Miss Gwynne’s 
pale looks and general abstraction are due to 
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her approaching marriage with Captain Cam- 
eron. That is such a common feature of en- 
gagements! But no one knows whether she 
is to marry him or not. There has been no 
announcement. The shopping business in 
Paris is confirmatory. If it is true, there 
goes another one of our choice maidens to 
swell the ranks of the British aristocracy! 
It is astonishing what a lot of them we have 
lost. And it ’s quite absurd to say their 
matches have not turned out well. There are 
as many prizes and as many blanks in the 
marriage lottery over there as in ours. Sybil 
Gwynne, for instance, will be happier than she 
could have been with anybody in New York.» 


« Upon what do you base your assertion? ». 


«Chiefly the parrot-cry of her set: «Who 
is there for her to marry here?) Whatever 
she was intended for by her Maker, shaping 
and training have not fitted her to be the 
helpmate of a good American.» 


THE first day out at sea! Sybil quitted the 
deck state-room wherein her friend Etta re- 
clined upon a brass bed, covered by her own 
luxurious duvet, attended by an effusive maid 
and the cunning stewardess, and looking so 
yellow and ghastly it was as well Mr. Stanley 
kept himself severely within the smoking- 


room, where he usually played poker from 
shore to shore of the Atlantic. Leaning over 
the rail, the girl looked westward. Ainslie, 
who had come down to the dock to see her 
off at the last minute, had casually told 
her that he ’d been to the theater the night 
before with the Carnifexes, and it was all 
rubbish to suppose Agatha meant to marry 
Peter Davenant. Agatha had, in fact, as 
much as told him of her persistent intention 
to remain unwed. 

«I once fancied he is hard hit by you,» 
the young fellow had added, in the midst of 
a mob of swarming, struggling women carry- 
ing bouquets, who had come on board to see 
the departure of their idol, the great pianist. 

There had stood the artist, with his silk hat 
set on the back of his leonine locks, with his 
bare throat and turn-down collar, with his 
pale, intellectual face wearing an expres- 
sion of abject boredom. Here had surged 
the women. Above the clack of tongues, the 
babel of noise from dock and shipboard, the 
sonorous clashing of the band, the bell warn- 
ing loiterers to be off had sounded for the 
last time. 

«And you decided he is too big and wise 
a man to waste himself upon an idle trifler of 
my kind?» Sybil had answered, a bitter note 
in her voice. 
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«I at least am not,» had answered Ainslie. 
with a look of unwonted gravity. « Bon voy- 
age! This coming down to the ships that are 
sailing for the other side is one of the sever- 
est tests of my friendship. If I always want 
to go on them, fancy how I feel now!» 

«Some President will have to send you out 
as secretary of an embassy.» 

« That would undo all these years of striy- 
ing. No,no! Let mealone, and in the course 
of time I may come out a good American.» 

«Do go; you will get left,» Sybil had 
urged. 

«Then good-by, once more. Thechiefstew- 
ard will keep you supplied with white violets 
till about Queenstown; they are in his ice- 
box, and I hope won’t prove messy. Think of 
me sometimes.» 

His hand clasped hers. The gaze of his 
clear blue eyes wore a look of lover’s longing. 

« There is no hope for me—ever ? » he asked 
in a thick whisper. 

«No, no. Good-by, good-by!» Sybil had 
answered —in her agitation lest he should be 
left putting her gloved hand against his 
breast to press him from the ship. 

To-day she went over again what Ainslie 
had told her. The relief of knowing that 
Davenant was free filled her with joy. She 
almost forgot to sympathize with poor, faith- 
ful, handsome Ainslie; and for a time she 
quite forgot Ian Cameron, to whom she had 
promised to give a final answer on arriving 
at their hotel in Paris. 

This exuberance went with her across the 
ocean, that, after two boisterous days, settled 
down into lamblike gentleness. 

Nearing the Irish coast, they held aboard 
the usual concert, this time to be made for- 
ever memorable to its patrons. The ship’s 
company gathered like bees in the saloon. 
The piano, tuned for the occasion, was to 
be touched by the famous magician. It was 
almost too good to be true! 

A little while and he took his seat. There 
was breathless silence while he played on, on, 
without break except to change the melody. 
No matter what the theme, his fingers gave 
it harmony divine, and fitted it to the magic 
of the hour. Afloat on the wide ocean, the 
sound of the screws scarcely heard in the 
quiet sea that pulsed against the great ship’s 
sides—an hour of enchantment, of rest, of 
tender reverie. 

When Sybil laid her down that night she 
had reached the conclusion that was to 
color all her life. In vain had poor Ainslie’s 
violets wasted their sweetness in a frozen 
atmosphere. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lap me HOSE who have gathered their 
So 
Se3 


opinions as to the real char- 
acter of the average French- 
woman from the romantic 
literature of the present cen- 
tury, more especially that of 

' , the last few years, would ne- 
cessarily bear a severe judgment, tinged with 
a considerable amount of contempt. Such an 
opinion would, however, be unjust and wholly 
undeserved, as any impartial observer, having 
been privileged to share French home life, 
could truly tell them. The average English- 
woman is very graphically depicted in Eng- 
lish novels, and a foreigner can form a 
fair estimate of her merits and demerits 
from the descriptions of English domestic life 
presented by popular writers. But it is not 
so in France or in French literature. The 
real French gentlewoman deserves to be 
better understood, for she is totally unlike 
the heroines of modern novels, whose writers 
know about as much of aristocratic life as 
the author of « The Lady Flabella » in « Nich- 
olas Nickleby.» The pictures presented in 
Octave Feuillet’s writings are perhaps the 
truest to nature as it is seen in some mel- 
ancholy cases; but he himself certainly would 
have been ready to admit that the women 
he met in daily life had nothing in common 
with his morbid heroines. As he belonged to 
a good old family of the upper bourgeoisie, 
he had better opportunities of knowing the 
society which he depicted so powerfully in 
his novels of fashionable life than have the 
upstarts who describe salons of which they 
have never crossed the threshold. 

But even in the works of Feuillet, although 
the frame is accurate, the portraits are those 
of exceptionally diseased minds. Women 
like Madame de Champallon in « Monsieur 
de Camors,» or the dreadful Julia de Tré- 
cceur, may exist in France or elsewhere; but 
those who know French society will certainly 
recognize more readily women like Madame 
de Camors and her charming mother, or the 
Suzanne of «La Clef d’Or,» with the home of 
Sibylle and the dear old people so delightfully 


described there. Many examples might be 
quoted equally sweet and pure among the 
heroines of Feuillet’s impassioned narratives, 
and one is convinced that these have been 
more faithfully copied from nature than the 
others. 

The fact is that the great majority of 
French novelists belong to the Bohemia of 
literature, and are not admitted within the 
precincts either of aristocratic circles or of 
the less refined, but equally strict, bourgeois 
homes. They know only the borderland, 
peopled in general by the wealthy and ad- 
venturous foreign set which budded and 
expanded during the Second Empire, and 
has now taken its place by the side of 
French society, but not within its pale. 

Napoleon III, with the intention of favor- 
ing the interests of trade and also of raising 
his own position, chose to have everything 
connected with his court on a scale of great 
magnificence, and gave splendid fétes. But 
who attended the court balls? Not the old 
French aristocracy, with few exceptions— 
which were not always of the most estimable 
kind. The majority of the great families, 
partly from political opposition, but still 
more from pride of lineage, would not conde- 
scend to cross the threshold of the Tuileries. 
The dearth of French aristocracy opened the 
doors to foreigners—Wallachians, Hunga- 
rians, Moldavians, Russians covered with 
jewels, South Americans showering gold, 
all bringing barbarous wealth and too often 
barbarous morals. The women spoke French 
with a piquant foreign accent which seemed 
to give the language an additional charm; 
they wore splendid toilets,—for money can 
procure anything in Paris,—but of a style 
as foreign as their tongue; they imitated the 
fascinations and manners of the least re- 
spectable sirens; they lived in meretricious 
splendor, and opened their doors wide to 
all who chose to enjoy their luxury and to 
study their ways, imagining them to repre- 
sent the very quintessence of refinement. 
But nothing of all this was French. 

The younger and pleasure-loving members 
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of the wealthy parvenu families who have 
made their fortunes in financial or commer- 
cial enterprise have, it is true, often been 
drawn into the vortex, with very undesirable 
results. But these belong to a special class, 
particularly open to temptations, and de- 
prived of the traditional restraints of the 
steady old families, whether belonging to the 
nobility or to the upper bourgeoisie. 

The old mariage de convenance, which 
caused so much sorrow and consequent evil 
in former days, when a girl was taken out of 
a convent to be shown the man to whom she 
was about to be married, is now a thing of 
the past. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that marriages are still made up, often too 
hastily and superficially, by nicely balanced 
family arrangements and by the intervention 
of friends. Nevertheless, attraction and re- 
pulsion are now taken into consideration, 
and a girl is no longer forced to marry a 
man whom she positively dislikes. I could 
quote instances in the very highest (histori- 
cal) aristocracy where, at the last moment, 
after the trousseau had been sent in (marked, 
according to custom, with the united initial 
letters of the two names elaborately embroid- 
ered), and all the social preparations made, 
the marriage was broken off because the 
bride had declared that she could not « get 
accustomed » to the bridegroom, nor endure 
the idea of seeing his face in her home dur- 
ing her natural life. In one of these instances 
the family lamentations over the initials of the 
trousseau were really amusing. Fortunately, 
a substitute was soon found, whose name, like 
that of the rejected suitor, began with an 
X, and the complications were thus happily 
settled. 

The great object of the French girl’s life 
is marriage. From the time of her birth her 
parents have prepared for this event, and in 
many cases they have considerably straitened 
their income and curtailed their enjoyments 
to make up her dot. Every girl in every class 
is expected to have something; those who 
have nothing are exceptions, and constitute 
a minority of old maids. The girls who from 
choice do not marry generally become nuns, 
usually much against the wishes of their 
parents. The old tales of young women be- 
ing forced into convents to improve the 
position of their brothers are forgotten in 
these days when, while no child can on any 
pretense be deprived of a share in the 
father’s inheritance, monastic vows are not 
recognized by law. Nuns and spinsters are 
exceptions; marriage is the rule. 

When a girl is of an age to be introduced 
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into society, her friends and relatives imme- 
diately look out for a suitable husband, whom 
it is considered highly desirable to obtain be- 
fore she has reached the age of twenty-one, 
that she may not be proclaimed fille majeur 
when the banns are published. The principal 
considerations are equality of birth, of posi- 
tion, of fortune; and in the last particular 
the scale is usually expected to weigh rather 
more on the side of the young lady, espe- 
cially if the young man, in addition to sutfti- 
cient present advantages, can bring forward 
a number of relatives not likely to live long. 
This is called having hopes (des espérances— 
beaucoup despérances). If the young lady 
with a substantial dot can also show a sat- 
isfactory background of invalid uncles and 
aunts, then everything is as it should he, 
and the young people are brought together 
with every prospect of a favorable conclu- 
sion. It happens, however, too often that 
they do not know each other sufficiently, 
and that they are persuaded to believe that 
the mutual liking is greater than it really is. 
Sometimes this sort of undefined attraction 
ripens into a deep and devoted love; when 
this occurs there are no more affectionate 
wives or more faithful widows than French- 
women. 

More frequently, especially in the higher 
classes, a sort of cool friendliness springs 
up, where they see but little of each other, 
and freedom is enjoyed on both sides. The 
authority of the husband is less felt than 
in an English household. There is a sort of 
understanding that in her home the wife is 
queen, and settles matters as she pleases. 

But their best and warmest feelings are 
awakened by all that concerns their children. 
French parents are perhaps the most affec- 
tionate in the world. The interests and 
welfare of their children are their first con- 
sideration, and wonderful sacrifices of their 
own pleasure and enjoyment are made in 
favor of their sons and daughters by the 
most worldly men and women. These are 
taken as a matter of course; no one thinks 
of doing otherwise, or of seeing any merit in 
such acts. 

The mothers especially are unequaled; 
nothing will stand in the way of a French- 
woman where her children’s interests are 
concerned. This love is so engrossing that 
it swallows up every other; they are more 
mothers than wives, and if called upon to 
choose between allowing a husband to go 
alone on a foreign mission, or leaving their 
children, they would not hesitate. « Mes en- 
fants avant tout.» 
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The love of a Frenchwoman is always ab- 
sorbing, leaving little room in her heart for 
anything outside. If she has no children, and 
loves her husband, he is her one thought, and 
she cares for nothing else; so that the union 
of an affectionate pair becomes a sort of 
«partnership in selfishness,» as it has been 
called. 

No matter how her matrimonial life may 
turn out, the Frenchwoman of the present 
day never complains, and never admits 
strangers, or even acquaintances, into her 
domestic troubles. On the contrary, she 
takes a sort of pride in describing every- 
thing about her as particularly delightful; 
above all, she never complains of her husband 
so long as she lives with him, whatever he 
may do. When at last some scandalous affair 
which cannot be concealed takes place, the 
public discovers with amazement that the 
affectionate couple hated each other; that 
the fathers- and mothers-in-law, always 
talked of as perfections and treasures, 
were intolerable plagues and made endless 
mischief; that the charming sons and 
daughters, so exceptionally gifted, gave 
great trouble in various ways; that the de- 
lightful home was a place of torture. But 
nobody ever knew anything about it; and 
most unhappy couples go on thus to the end. 
The thorns may prick their fingers, but then 
they wear faultless gloves, and no one sees 
the wounds. « Marie, you will bring my death 
through grief!» I once heard a French mo- 
ther vociferate to a rebellious child, in ac- 
cents of despair; but immediately afterward 
she gave us the assurance that everything 
had been blessed in her household since «that 
angel» had been sent to them. 

When the first «angel» makes its appear- 
ance, the great question to be settled is that 
of the nurse; for few young women of the 
higher classes are considered sufficiently ro- 
bust to perform maternal functions them- 
selves. Many eminent physicians strongly 
express an opinion that this fatal prejudice 
is the cause not only of much injury to the 
health of many young mothers, but that it 
also explains the startling number of deaths 
in the higher classes after the birth of a first 
child. But warnings and expostulations are 
of no avail; custom has its way; and although 
the nourrice is considered in the light of a 
plague of Egypt, she is installed in the 
nursery, where she reigns supreme till the 
happy time when the baby no longer requires 
her services, and she is sent home. Mean- 
while she is generously paid, and clothed 
from head to foot with more or less of ele- 
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gance, according to the position of the fam- 
ily, young and wealthy mothers taking great 
pride in her costume—a smart cap wreathed 
with broad ribbons, the streamers of which, 
fastened to the cap by large gold pins, fall to 
her feet. ‘Then she must be delicately fed, 
and must never be contradicted; if irritated 
in any way, baby may be made ill from tak- 
ing unwholesome nourishment. She is fully 
aware of the advantages of her position, and 
consequently tyrannizes over every one in the 
house, inflicting every imaginable whim and 
caprice on all about her. But the tables are 
turned in many cases, and in a manner which 
might not be thought quite justifiable; for 
many parents have no scruple in opening 
letters addressed to her, lest they should 
contain bad news, nor even in suppressing 
them if they seem likely to agitate her. I 
remember an instance when I could not help 
feeling great pity for a nurse, knowing that 
she had lost her eldest child, a boy, of whom 
she talked constantly with the fondest affec- 
tion, wondering anxiously at having no news 
from home. These poor women seem to be 
sold in bondage for the time, and are treated 
more like pet animals than like rational hu- 
man beings. 

When the nourrice, or nou-nou, as she is 
familiarly called, has taken her departure, 
the child becomes the plaything of the mo- 
ther and the darling of the father, who at 
first has not fully appreciated the charms 
of babyhood, except when it happens to be 
represented by a son who has been anx- 
iously expected that he may revive an an- 
cient name likely to become extinct. In 
other cases, partly through defective at- 
tractions on the part of the infant, who 
screams and cuts its teeth, partly through 
exasperation at nou-nou’s exigencies, papa 
has kept aloof as much as possible. But now 
that baby has developed into a pretty little 
smiling doll, beautifully dressed, it is wor- 
shiped and usually most injudiciously spoiled 
by both papa and mama. Consequently baby 
becomes unmanageable, grandmama remon- 
strates, and assistance is called in—usually 
a German maid or nursery governess, who 
professes a violent attachment for her 
charge, shown by exaggerated terror of 
possible colds, inducing superfluous cloth- 
ing, large fires, closed windows, and a pru- 
dent horror of the liberal use of water. 
After a time Fraulein becomes extremely 
exacting with regard to the gratitude which 
she considers. due to her; she perpetually 
takes offense, and sheds tears. Mama be- 
comes bewildered; papa is exasperated; and 
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finally Fraulein is sent to weep elsewhere, 
being replaced by a practical Englishwoman, 
who exacts an unknown amount of personal 
comfort, but who keeps baby under discipline, 
with plenty of fresh air and cold baths, much 
to the improvement of the freshness of its 
complexion. So far all is well; but then baby 
begins to talk a jargon composed of defective 
English mixed with a reminiscence of Ger- 
man gutturals and still more imperfect 
French. Papa and mama are then more 
puzzled than ever. « Yours is such a pecu- 
liar language,» I was once told. «The pro- 
nunciation and spelling are so different that 
when you see written (Solomon) you may ex- 
pect to be required to pronounce‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar.) But, more than this, the letter A is 
invariably introduced into words where it 
does not exist in the written spelling, and it is 
always suppressed when it does exist there.» 
After a time they become sufficiently enlight- 
ened as to the cause of these latter mysteri- 
ous difficulties to correct the instructions 
given by « Mees» (or, as she is often called, 
« Mademoiselle Mees») by a more able 
teacher, with the addition of a French 
teacher to prepare the way for general 
education. 

But when the time comes for studies to 
begin in earnest, then fresh perplexities 
arise. In aristocratic and wealthy families 
boys are either sent to the junior classes 
of an ecclesiastical college, or an abbé is 
engaged to play the part of tutor, the latter 
arrangement, it must be owned, being often 
unsatisfactory. The priests who accept tutor- 
ships in wealthy families instead of devoting 
their time to parish work are not usually of 
the most zealous stamp, and the necessarily 
false position in which they find themselves 
placed is not likely to make them more de- 
vout or conscientious. The obligations of a 
Roman Catholic priest are so strict, and his 
duties are so austere, that a life of retire- 
ment seems absolutely necessary for their 
proper fulfilment, and constant contact with 
the world can produce only undesirable re- 
sults. 

For daughters there are several modes of 
education: a resident governess; a daily gov- 
erness who takes them to the various cours, 
or classes, held by well-known professors; and 
the various convents. The cours are princi- 
pally lectures, with a few questions addressed 
to the pupils; but they are a great trial to 
the governess, on whom hard work is de- 
volved without reaping any personal satis- 
faction. The lecture of the professor is 
usually extremely superficial in the junior 
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classes, and but little understood by the 
children who attend. The governess must 
take notes incessantly, and then go over the 
whole with the pupil to make it intelligible 
to her. The trouble is much greater than if 
the instruction were left to the governess; 
and she has no credit for the progress of 
the pupil, which is entirely attributed to the 
professor. In the more advanced classes 
the cours is often interesting and useful; the 
professor takes more pains; he is better un- 
derstood by his hearers; and his teaching has 
broader views and a wider range than are 
usually found in the instruction given by 
women. But the junior cours are deceptive, 
and of small practical value. 

In former days the cours was, however, 
quite sufficient for education as it was un- 
derstood at that time. No one cared for 
much learning in women. The French- 
women, celebrated for their esprit and at- 
tractions, were usually self-taught, and 
neither very learned nor very accomplished. 
Every man was afraid of learned women; the 
very phrase called up disagreeable associa- 
tions. George Sand says that the image 
presented to most people’s minds by the ex- 
pression “a superior woman » was that of an 
ugly creature with blue spectacles and ink- 
stained fingers. Women really well informed 
were the exception; and they had not usually 
the art of carrying their acquirements eas- 
ily and gracefully, but seemed provokingly 
pedantic. Like a very clever Frenchwoman 
of my acquaintance when offered books for 
seaside reading, they might have answered 
that they had with them all that they re- 
quired for their enjoyment,—Homer and 
Sophocles, — proceeding to dilate on the mer- 
its of both. Average men, not having Homer 
or Sophocles present to their minds, felt an- 
nihilated by such speeches, and cordially 
hated the learned ladies with superior in- 
tellects. Even without such pretensions, 
women who read much or who talked of 
books were ridiculed. 

The typical jewne fille was superficial, and 
her intellectual acquirements were required 
only to give piquancy to her conversation, 
and to save her from an appearance of ab- 
solute ignorance when more serious topics 
were discussed. The great object of her 
education was to keep anything « improper» 
out of her way. Consequently, she read and 
learned only «beauties» of various writers; 
but even these were improved upon and 
modified in defiance of rhyme and sense. In 
Lamartine’s beautiful poem «Le Lac,» for 
instance, not only were several sta 
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omitted, but the last verse was altered: 
«lls ont passé» instead of «Ils ont aimé» 
(a forbidden word!). The same dread of 
«impropriety » prevented. any detailed his- 
torical reading; a dry summary of events, 
with the dates of accession of the kings, the 
famous battles, the length of the reigns, was 
considered sufficient. The question of «im- 
propriety” was carried to such an extent that 
while staying with an illustrious French 
family, during my holidays at the Tuileries, 
] was much surprised to see a number of 
Leech’s sketches, in the published collection 
of his contributions to «Punch,» with slips 
of paper carefully pasted over them. Cer- 
tainly no English parents, of however strict 
views, would see anything improper in the 
harmless jests immortalized by the pencil 
of John Leech, and I could not refrain from 
expressing astonishment. «Oh,» said a little 
girl present, daughter of the lady of the 
house, «mama pasted them over because she 
did not consider that they were proper for 
me. But if you would like to look at them, 


you have only to hold them up to the window; 
you will see them quite well.» This practical 
illustration of the consequences of too much 
severity struck me as more amusing than 


satisfactory. 

This doubtful system by which young girls 
were kept, as it were, in a glass case, like 
rare plants, till they were married, was car- 
ried out with great strictness at the convents, 
where at least a portion of school-room years 
is usually spent, especially by the daughters 
of aristocratic families. The principal con- 
vent in Paris is the Sacré-Cceur, where most 
of the teachers and pupils belong to the 
highest nobility of France. The tone of the 
Sacré-Ceeur is aristocratic and Royalist. Any 
other political opinion would be considered, 
if not absolutely sinful, at least very im- 
proper and highly reprehensible. Formerly 
the studies had the reputation of being very 
superficial; now the necessity of keeping up 
with the government schools has wrought 
considerable improvement, and it must be 
acknowledged that the pupils are more thor- 
oughly taught than when the convents had 
matters entirely their own way. The dis- 
cipline is strict,—perhaps too much so,— 
but the spirit inculcated is essentially fitted 
for the development of Christian gentle- 
women. There is a little too much talk 
about pedigrees, and too much importance 
is attached to illustrious names, although 
the foundress, who is revered as a saint, 
was not of noble birth. 

Next to the Sacré-Cceur comes the Congré- 
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gation de Notre-Dame, better known as Les 
Oiseaux. The original house, now built into 
the conventual establishment, belonged toa 
gentleman who possessed a remarkable aviary. 
Thus it was popularly called « La Maison des 
Oiseaux,» which name has been retained. 
Here there is more simplicity and a less ex- 
clusive spirit; the higher middle class is more 
widely represented; and the nuns themselves, 
though thoroughly ladylike, have less of the 
courtly stiffness which characterizes the 
dame du Sacré-Ceur. The tone of the estab- 
lishment is more homelike. Apart from par- 
ticular social views, there is no reason for 
preferring one to the other; the choice must 
depend on individual requirements and posi- 
tions. 

Of course there are many other convents 
both in Paris and the provinces; but the one 
considered next in rank to the two previously 
mentioned is the Assumption, of which the 
principal or «mother» house is at Auteuil, 
a suburb of Paris. It has the reputation of 
being the educational establishment where 
the studies are almost as wide and thorough 
as those at the government institution of the 
Légion d’Honneur, which, however, is open 
only to the daughters of members of the 
Legion of Honor. 

The objection to all those immense educa- 
tional establishments lies in the gathering 
together of too many girls under the same 
roof. Education cannot be thoroughly satis- 
factory in what has been called a « women’s 
barracks,» under almost military drill. Ex- 
perienced mothers, especially those who 
have spent some years in such establish- 
ments, often take their daughters home 
when they have reached the age of fifteen. 
They feel that in all well-regulated families 
the mother alone can efficaciously watch 
over the final development of a girl’s mind 
and character. In the conventual houses, 
although it is impossible to remove all that 
may be criticized, the constant, conscientious 
watchfulness of the nuns, and the religious 
spirit which pervades all their teaching, are 
nevertheless valuable preservatives. 

There is nothing of the kind in the gov- 
ernment schools, even in those of the Légion 
d’Honneur, which rank as the best. In its 
anxiety to destroy so-called «clerical» in- 
fluences, the present government has estab- 
lished secular lyceums for young ladies, in 
opposition to the convents. It provides ex- 
cellent accommodation and capable teachers, 
and the terms are sufficiently moderate to 
prove a temptation. Public examinations 
are now required of all professional teachers, 
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and the curriculum has been raised. But 
for the education of girls more is required 
than a mere official diploma, and, unfor- 
tunately, many of the teachers in the lycées 
de filles have no better qualification than the 
possession of this guaranty that they are 
sufficiently competent as regards their stud- 
ies. Experience, principles, moral and reli- 
gious training, are secondary considerations. 
What is called « morality» is taught exactly 
like grammar—by rule and precept, without 
any higher motive for distinguishing between 
right and wrong. In the schools of the Legion 
of Honor there is more of traditional train- 
ing, the teachers being exclusively chosen 
from among former pupils of the establish- 
ments; but even here the religious teach- 
ing is a matter of social propriety, learned 
like any other lesson; the guiding spirit of 
religious faith and fervor plays no part. 
But in the other government schools there 
is an unfortunate advance beyond this in- 
indifference; religion is wholly set aside, 
and the spirit cultivated is decidedly free- 
thinking. 

It is therefore only natural that families 
with religious principles, even in the bour- 
geoisie, should refuse to send their daugh- 
ters to the lycées, the objections to which 
are so obvious that many men in public life 
known as anti-clerical, and even as free- 
thinkers, actually prefer the convents for 
their daughters. The lycées de filles are com- 
paratively deserted, and rejected particularly 
by the upper classes. 

But competition has had the effect of 
greatly raising the level of female studies, 
even in the convents. The sisters have 
passed examinations and obtained diplomas, 
while the narrow spirit of former days has 
been widened to suit modern exigencies. It 
is now fashionable for young ladies in per- 
fectly independent and even wealthy posi- 
tions to pass the examination at the Hotel 
de Ville, and to obtain the diploma author- 
izing to teach professionally. In such cases 
this is, of course, intended only as a guaranty 
that the studies have been followed in a sat- 
isfactory manner; but the real advantage lies 
in the fact of having an object in view to 
stimulate the energies of the girls. In 
these examinations, unhappily, the prudery 
of former days is only too much set aside, 
especially in the case of candidates coming 
from the conventual schools, and questions 
are sometimes asked which no modest girl 
could answer without embarrassment. They 
are a wholly gratuitous annoyance, due to 
the bad taste and ill will of some examiners, 
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as to which many indignant protestations 
have been made. 

There are two degrees of diplomas: the 
first, called «elementary,» is comparatively 
easy; the second, or «superior,» diploma is 
a serious test of capacity; but it must ne- 
cessarily be preceded by the other, and can- 
not be obtained at once. Those who do not 
intend to study professionally are generally 
satisfied with the first, and do not go beyond; 
but the «superior» diploma is now often re- 
quired by mothers even of their private gov- 
ernesses, and isa necessity for all professional 
teachers. 

Yet surely even this guaranty of mere ab- 
stract learning should not be considered to 
sum up all that is required for the delicate 
task of developing the mind and character 
of a gentleman’s daughter. 

It often happens that when it is thought 
desirable for a young girl to return home 
from her convent, for reasons to which we 
have previously referred, her education is 
still unfinished, and has to be completed 
either by private lessons or by following the 
higher cours, which now require hard work; 
for pupils no longer have to exercise their 
faculties on such interesting subjects of com- 
position as the following: « What Flower is 
My Favorite, and Why I Prefer It»; « Letter 
to a Friend on Her Brother’s Promotion »; 
« Whether I Like Town or Country Best, and 
Why»; «The Season that I Prefer, with De- 
scription »; etc. 

These intellectual achievements caused, 
however, great excitement among fond mo- 
thers and considerable rivalry among pupils; 
but even in the easy time now gone by some 
professors forestalled the present system, 
and required of their pupils—what are now 
the rule—compositions which really called 
intellectual faculties into play. For example: 

« Write a summary of the struggle between 
the Guelfs and the Ghibellines; its origin and 
principal events.» 

« Explain the motives of the war between 
the popes and the emperors.» 

«Give an account of the occupation of 
Spain by the Moors.» 

« Analyze the character of Catherine de’ 
Medici, and that of Queen Elizabeth; compare 
and show the difference between them.» 

« Give a summary of the great wars occa- 
sioned by the rival pretensions of royal fami- 
lies up to the present time.» 

Such subjects required real study on the 
part of the pupil, and were certainly very 
useful for mental development; but what 
was then the exceptional teaching of some 
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THE ENGLISH NURSE BATHING 
particularly clever and zealous professor is 
now more or less happily carried out by all. 

It is in the families of the middle and pro- 
fessional classes, usually of straitened means, 
that the character of the French wife and 
mother is fully developed in all her devoted- 
ness to her duty. She cannot have the as- 
sistance of a governess, and all the work 
consequent on the necessities of her chil- 
dren’s education falls upon her. She begins 
by taking them to the catéchisme, a prolonged 
course of serious religious instruction to pre- 
pare them for their first communion, which 
takes place at about the age of twelve, and 
constitutes the greatest event of their early 
years—a day always remembered and trea- 
sured in French families, when children are 
admitted to make a solemn profession of 
faith, to renew their baptismal vows, and 
for the first time to participate in the holy 
communion. 

Everything that can be done by magnifi- 
cence of ceremonial is combined to produce 
a lasting impression on the minds of the chil- 
dren. Even the white robe worn, with its veil 
falling to the ground, becomes an event in 
the life of girls who have not yet known any 
worldly excitement, and the whole seems to 
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give them a vision of heaven. But even on 
such a solemn occasion the extreme simpli- 
city of attire required by rule is a sore trial 
to maternal vanity in the more wealthy 
families. In all cases, whether it be for the 
daughter of a princely house in the aristo- 
cratic Faubourg St.-Germain, or for the child 
of a petty tradesman or even workman, the 
dress must be the same plain white muslin, 
the bodice lined up to the throat, without 
any mundane transparency recalling, even at 
a distance, anything like a ball-dress; the 
same unpretending close little cap; the same 
long muslin veil shrouding the figure from 
head to foot. 

I remember being much amused at the 
anger of a fashionable lady, which I hap- 
pened to witness, and against which I tried 
to expostulate. 

«The idea of the child being muffled up to 
her chin, as if she were seventy! » 

« But, my dear madame, remember that it 
will be worn in a church, and that it is a 
general rule; there must be nothing trans- 
parent in the bodice of the dress.» 

« Well, if they don’t want to see her skin, 
just as if she had some disease, I don’t want 
to show it to them. She might as well be a 
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leper! It is too ridiculous! But why, on the 
happiest day of her life, she is to be got up 
to look like Jane Grey going to the scaffold 
is more than I can understand! » 

And the indignant mother paced the room, 
repeating, «Jane Grey —just like Jane Grey! » 

‘hile I laughed beyond polite dissimulation, 
nd a chorus of attendants cried, « But it 
must be! The lady inspectresses would not 
allow her to pass!» 

It must be owned, however, that these 
« sumptuary laws» preventing invidious dis- 
tinctions are a great boon to families such 
as those to whom I have referred. 

When the first communion is over, the 
cours becomes the great occupation, entail- 
ing even more work on the mother than on 
the pupils. She also takes them to the houses 
of the different masters for accomplishments, 
because the lessons are cheaper thus. Then 
she does not wish to deprive them of all re- 
laxation, so she accompanies them to the 
houses of their young friends, or takes them 
to walk in the public gardens. In the inter- 
vals of time she mends and makes their 
clothes. When evening comes, and the chil- 
dren are safe in bed, the mother has no 
strength left for any interest more engross- 
ing than her daily « Figaro»; and the flir- 
tations or intrigues with which she is so 
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liberally credited by novel-writers are simply 
impossible. 

In the families where the father conducts 
any business the wife becomes his best clerk, 
and usually his cashier. The wives are ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and acute, extremely 
sharp at driving bargains, and accurate in 
keeping accounts. They are their husbands’ 
partners in every sense of the word, and it 
is wonderful to see how they acquit them- 
selves of such a multiplicity of duties. Self 
is completely annihilated; and if weak health 
is mentioned, it is never an impediment to 
what they have to do for their children or 
their husbands, but is mentioned only as a 
disagreeable accompaniment to necessary 
fatigue, without an idea of using it as an 
excuse for shortcomings. 

In the same spirit ladies of the higher 
classes sacrifice their health to take their 
daughters into society when of marriageable 
age; and if it is suggested that such late 
hours are destructive to those who absolutely 
require a quiet and regular life, the answer 
is a look of astonishment and the rejoinder: 
« But it cannot be helped. It must be! My 
daughter must have every opportunity to be 
married.» And though she should die for it, 
the mother goes on, day after day, or rather 
night after night, accepting any amount of 
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physical fatigue and consequent suffering. 
«It must be!» 

Absolute sacrifice of self for a given mo- 
tive,—or, what is perhaps still more re- 
markable, absolute forgetfulness of self,— 
is a striking characteristic of the French- 
woman’s nature developed by example and 
education. 

Ladies of the highest rank, who seem the 
most engrossed by frivolous pleasures, will 
perform heroic acts of charity in the most 
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unexpected manner. The Infirmary for Can- 
cerous Diseases, containing the most fearful 
and loathsome examples of that repulsive 
malady, is regularly attended by ladies of 
rank, who have their fixed days of duty, 
when, each in turn, they dress the wounds 
with their own hands. The Duchesse d’Uzés, 
one of the best-known leaders of fashion, 
whose splendid festivities fill the chronicles 
of the leading newspapers, is one of the most 
assiduous, showing an adroitness in the exer- 
cise of her charitable functions which induces 
her care to be particularly desired by the 
patients. 

I know great families who, when residing 
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in their country houses, have regular days in 
the week when the daughters of the family 
dress wounds and sores among the surrouni- 
ing peasantry. The mothers in such families 
repress energetically any morbid sensibility 
which might interfere with such duties. 
« What will you be fit for in after life if you 
cannot command your feelings?» I have heard 
said by a venerable marquise who looked as 
if she had stepped down from the frame of 
one of the pictures in her chateau. I may 
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quote another instance, of a lady in a less 
high position, who took in a wretched 
beggar child on a cold wintry night, per- 
forming maternal offices as regards removing 
the consequences of his neglected condition 
which were so repulsive that her physical 
strength gave way and she was taken vio- 
lently ill in consequence. On my praising 
her charity, she exclaimed almost indig- 
nantly: « What! when our Lord washed ‘he 
feet of his disciples, you would have me 
shrink from doing what is necessary fo: a 
poor, wretched child, merely through a fe ‘I- 
ing of disgust?» 

I said nothing, but could not help think- 
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ing how many would have left the care to 
others. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
by the side of acts of heroic charity there is, 
saving exceptions, a great lack of that ge- 
nial kindness which shows itself to equals in 
any trouble by many little friendly atten- 
tions in England and America—the «cup of 
cold water» of the gospel. 

Here the French are usually supremely 
indifferent. It is no concern of theirs, and 
people must see to their own business. They 
are not hospitable, and it is rare indeed 
when an «outsider» is admitted into a 
French home. They will make some sacri- 
fices for their relatives or the friends 
of their childhood; but that large-hearted 
helpfulness so readily found among Eng- 
lish and Americans does not in general 
exist in France. I have seen a lady in bad 
health, absolutely deprived of all assistance 
by the misconduct of a servant, and unable 
to go out herself on account of the excessive 
severity of the weather, left without even an 
offer of a share in their dinner by acquain- 
tances living in the same house, who were 
perfectly aware of her difficulties. The same 
people would have gone through snow and 
frost to visit some poor protégé, for that 
would have been «an act of charity.» There 
is certainly here a mistaken view of the 
meaning of the word; for «charity» does 
not necessarily imply almsgiving, but may 
be shown in many ways. This sort of indiffer- 
ence is, however, the general rule; active 
kindness the exception. 

With the present cost of living in Paris, 
where prices rise constantly, it is often 
puzzling to imagine how some people live at 
all—the people whom nobody helps, because 
the straits of their position are carefully con- 
cealed. An innumerable body of former gov- 
ernment employees of all classes have no re- 
source worthy of mention beyond their pen- 
sions, which are ridiculously small. Ata fixed 
age they are superannuated to make room for 
others, and then they must live as they can 
on these pensions. Those that are married 
and have sons and daughters are less to be 
pitied than others; Frenchwomen are ingeni- 
ous and industrious, family ties are strong, 
and they will do anything to help their 
parents. The ingenious contrivance with 
which such home affairs are managed is 
really remarkable. Whole families pack 
into flats of two or three rooms, out of 
Which they always reserve a «salon,» which 
once a week is set out to receive visitors, 
but is invariably closed to all comers on any 
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other day. «Madame est sortie,» says the 
concierge, and no one is allowed to go up to 
the fifth or sixth floor where they nestle. 
They work incessantly, the mother sewing 
and mending, the daughters, when not com- 
petent to give lessons, doing embroidery for 
the shops. At night they sleep anywhere— 
perhapsin a corner of a dark passage screened 
off, the father or brother on a « shake-down » 
in the salon, the mother and another daugh- 
ter crammed into a tiny cell too small for one 
and intolerable for two. It is all dreadfully 
unwholesome, no doubt, especially as the 
whole is warmed by a pestilential « Chou- 
bersky» stove, poisonous, but cheap, and 
consequently adopted in all such homes, 
notwithstanding its dangerous and often 
fatal effects. «We must manage to live 
somehow, and rents are so dear that we 
cannot stop to think of such things.» All 
are very shabbily dressed; usually the mother 
is even frightfully untidy; but, they argue, 
no one can get into their den, «so what does 
that matter?» 

On the day devoted to visitors no one would 
suspect the «secrets of the prison-house.» 
The salon is set out attractively for all com- 
ers, and adorned with evergreen plants— 
often imitations from the Bon Marché, as 
the real plants are an expensive luxury, but 
so well placed in corners, and so prettily 
surrounded, that the delusive appearance is 
complete. The mother and daughters are be- 
comingly, although not expensively dressed; 
above all, they are smiling and cheerful, 
seeming perfectly happy and contented, and 
never allude to any drawbacks in their posi- 
tion, or complain of any inconvenience. All 
those who visit them leave the house with a 
pleasant impression, and do not dream that 
when the last visitor has left economy again 
rules supreme, and that the smiling hostesses 
sit down to a dinner of sausages and cabbage, 
or eat the cold boiled beef which has made 
soup, with a little oil and vinegar. The pot- 
au-feu, or meat-soup, is in fact a festive 
meal; more often the mother has made 
soup with dry crusts soaked in the water 
which has boiled vegetables, and the addition 
of pea-pods or some such delicacy. If they 
live near the Halles Centrales, or principal 
markets, the mother goes there late in the 
afternoon, and looks out for articles of food 
which would not bear a day’s delay, and 
pounces upon these because they are sold 
at any price. In the case of old bachelors or 
widowers, «lone and lorn,» who are not so ex- 
pert at bargaining, there is the characteris- 
tic resource of what are called technically /es 
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bijoux, namely, the remnants sold by cooks of 
large establishments and by first-class restau- 
rants. These are collected from door to door, 
and tumbled together in no very appetizing 
fashion; but the retailer sorts and arranges 
the various articles, which are then properly 
adorned (parés), scraped, and cut into neat 
pieces, nicely garnished, and set out on clean 
plates. Customers who are brave enough to 
forget the antecedents of such dainties may 
thus purchase for a trifle portions of the 
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French family of the class of which I am 
speaking despises tea, which is resorted to only 
as a remedy after some indigestible omelet, 
or too large a portion of fried potatoes—a 
favorite treat. On such occasions une pincé 
de thé (literally, a « pinch » of tea) is put into 
a large china tea-pot, which is then filled up 
with moderately warm water. Those who 
have great pretensions as to their profi- 
ciency in the art of making tea then put the 
tea-pot over a saucepan of hot water, and 
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choicest game or the best fish served on 
high-class tables, with many other delicacies 
of tempting appearance. Many old rentiers, 
so called, living in garrets, and sunning 
themselves all day on benches in the public 
gardens, where they talk politics with their 
fellows, get really good dinners in this way. 

The typical French families, such as I 
have described, are not reduced to such 
straits as these, and would shrink from 
such suspicious good things. Their fare is 
cheap and coarse; they are very frugal in 
their habits; but they have in general more 
substantial food than English families in 
equivalent positions. « Making up» with tea 
and bread and butter is unknown here. The 
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thus let it simmer slowly till they consider 
it bien infusé. The liquid thus obtained is 
poured into a cold cup or bowl, mixed with 
about an equal quantity of boiled milk, with 
several large lumps of sugar, and stirred 
withalarge table-spoon. It is then swallowed 
by the patient with mingled resignation and 
confidence in its virtues as a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia. Often great as‘on- 
ishment is expressed as to the peculiarities 
of the English nation, which is so stranyely 
fond of tea; this they consider incomprele 
sible, and no wonder. 

One small indulgence is treasured by Paris 
ian women who have reached middle age 
that of their morning coffee, the cherished 
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cafe-au-lait, for which they would give up 
any other treat, and which, like the English- 
woman’s tea, seems the one comfort of their 
lives. This is strictly Parisian; for they are 
more philosophical in the provinces, and 
more primitive in their habits. I could name 
ladies of princely rank who begin the day with 
a bowl of pumpkin-soup as their only break- 
fast. 

An instance may be quoted of a young 
English lady who, through a peculiar as- 
semblage of circumstances, was by a rare 
privilege admitted on a visit to share the 
home life of a great French family in their 
chateau. The Marquise , a most digni- 
fied old lady, inquired what her visitor wished 
to have for breakfast. The young stranger, 
considerably frightened and bewildered by 
her new surroundings, answered shyly: 

«Tea—or coffee—or anything Madame la 
Marquise pleases.» 

«My dear,» was the reply, «you are my 
guest, and of course you shall have anything 
you like; but my daughters take soup, and if 
you are wise you will do as they do; young 
people should avoid contracting habits.» 

Of course the hint was sufficient, and the 
English girl breakfasted on a bowl of onion- 
soup; but I would not guarantee that she 
enjoyed the necessity. 

In the case of the real old aristocratic 
families the country life of the mistresses of 
chateaux is usually extremely simple. When 
the church is near the ladies usually go to 
early mass; but this is rather exceptional, as 
the chateaux are not usually near the vil- 
lages. In towns it is, however, a general 
custom. No one is expected to be seen be- 
fore the déjeuner a la fourchette, or luncheon, 
the hour for which varies between eleven and 
twelve. The family then meet in the simplest 
dresses imaginable, which are frequently re- 
tained for the dinner without any change. 
Everything they wear is fresh and neat, but 
often of the humblest material, such as 
printed cotton. The meals are, however, 
served ceremoniously, on massive old plate, 
and the fare is excellent. Nothing is sup- 
posed to be necessary between luncheon and 
dinner, except for children, who are given 
preserves and bread, or fruit. The young chil- 
dren and their governesses are present at all 
the meals, even the late dinner—a very un- 
desirable practice for many reasons. « After- 
noon tea» is unknown out of Paris, except as 
a compliment to an occasional visitor; nor is 
teaserved in the evening; but excellent coffee 
is taken immediately after dinner. A tray 
with sugar, water, and syrup, placed within 
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reach, is considered sufficient for all needs 
till the next morning. 

The long walks and rides which play such 
an important part in English country life 
are unusual here, and the ladies of the family 
do not habitually walk beyond the private 
grounds. Croquet and lawn-tennis have 
made their appearance in some country- 
houses, especially those in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, usually belonging to wealthy 
bankers, or manufacturers, or large trades- 
men, whose household arrangements are 
much more luxurious, trying hard to imitate 
English ways. They certainly come nearest 
to the traditions of country life in England, 
and there is usually plenty of gaiety going 
on; but, in general, hospitality is not a virtue 
congenial to the French soul. There isa good 
deal of display, but alsoa considerable amount 
of thrift. : 

Among the old French aristocracy, their 
principles of education are much shocked by 
the familiarity of modern habits, and espe- 
cially of modern games. A great advance 
in this direction has been made within the 
last few years, under the patronage of some 
wealthy and rather « fast» leaders of fashion, 
who have introduced hunting- and shooting- 
parties in which young ladies take an active 
share; but these innovations belong to a 
peculiar set, and are viewed with consterna- 
tion by the others. 

There is not so much visiting of the poor 
and teaching of children as in English vil- 
lages. The Sisters of Charity, where they are 
allowed to remain, undertake the distribution 
of alms, and keep poor-schools, visited and 
patronized by the chateau families, who give 
all assistance to the poor under the guid- 
ance of the sisters; but in many places the 
sisters have been dismissed; then there is 
tacit war with the authorities, causing much 
annoyance and unpleasantness on both sides. 
In such cases the ladies of the chateau take 
the place of the sisters in tending the sick, 
and even in dressing their wounds, as has 
been previously stated. They also make 
clothes for the poor and embroider vest- 
ments for the village church. 

The families in which the education of chil- 
dren does not oblige them to return to Paris 
early for the sake of classes and masters re- 
main more and more in the country, notwith- 
standing the monotony of their lives, in such 
strong contrast to the animation of Paris; so 
that now the great families dwell there but 
a short time, taking all their gaiety, as it 
were, in one dose. 

But the real Parisians born and bred, who 
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usually belong to the financial and commer- 
cial classes, have no love for the country, 
and would as soon choose to live in a ceme- 
tery. 

When summer has fairly set in, everybody 
who is anybody has left long ago, and those 
who are nobodies try to cheat themselves into 
the belief that they are «in the country» by 
taking refuge in the white cardboard houses 
of the environs. Here they are choked with 
dust and blinded by the glare of white, 
chalky roads. They pay a higher price for 
all provisions, and have very limited re- 
sources within their reach; but they are 
«in the country,» and monsieur, who goes 
to Paris every morning, can bring back any- 
thing not to be had in the locality. Then 
mon fils is at school in Paris, and can spend 
his weekly holidays with his loving parents, 
who can also be present at the distribution 
of prizes which precedes the vacation, and 
enjoy the thrilling sight of a succession of 
laurel wreaths placed on the head of their 
cherished son; for he must be a dunce in- 
deed who does not get a prize of some kind 
in a French college, and each prize has its 
wreath of laurel, or crown, as it is called in 
republican France. 

When monsieur is in Paris, madame enjoys 
the delight of walking about a tiny garden 
in a state of cool, comfortable untidiness, 
which becomes the privilege of monsieur 
when he returns in the evening and puts 
himself at ease. Notwithstanding her pro- 
fessed love for the «country,» madame is 
forced by supposed dire necessity to go into 
Paris two or three times a week, in the fresh- 
est of summer toilets; and thus she gains 
sufficient strength of mind to get through 
her time of exile without repining, and even 
with eloquent dissertations on the delights of 
country life to her friends, when they come 
to dinner on Sundays, and take back with 
them large bouquets of strongly scented 
flowers, to the great annoyance of their 
fellow-travelers in the railway-carriages. 

_ In families of all classes, when mon fils 
is at home his tastes, his amusements, his 
enjoyments, are the one thought of his 
parents. In the case of sons there is as 
much sybaritism encouraged as there is sim- 
plicity and a certain amount of austere dis- 
cipline shown in the education of daughters. 

One thing remains after an over-spoiled 
childhood—a devoted affection for their mo- 
thers on the part of the sons. Family feel- 
Ings are very strong: they love their sisters 
and respect their fathers; but they worship 
their mothers, who often can obtain from 
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them sacrifices which they would refuse to 
all other entreaties or remonstrances. 

The period of enforced military service is 
a hard time for all, but more especially for 
the young men of the upper classes, who 
have not been inured to hardships and priva- 
tions. It is an anxious time for mothers—in 
many cases even calamitous, in others per- 
haps really useful as a means of counteract- 
ing the too luxurious habits of many young 
French gentlemen brought up like spoiled 
girls, and accustomed to every indulgence. 
For such Sybarites, of which there are too 
many, the life of French barracks, where 
a duke’s son lies next to a plowman’s son, 
on the same sort of pallet, may be a useful 
lesson, when it is not beyond their physical 
strength, necessarily much reduced by hab- 
its of luxurious comfort. Unhappily, many 
deaths are registered every year, either 
through accidents or through illness caused 
by hardships endured. 

The lists of pupils admitted to the military 
schools show a great increase of aristocratic 
names. For some time after the establish- 
ment of the republic there was a good deal 
of holding back among the high families, 
and a disinclination to serve in the army; 
but now that they must do so, there is so 
great an advantage in the position of an 
officer that, besides the considerations of 
patriotism, which overrule political dislikes, 
the question of personal interest would prove 
sufficient in many cases. The white flag was 
buried with the Comte de Chambord; there 
is now but one for all parties, and the army 
represents la patrie, the fatherland. 

Besides, no other profession is now open 
to young men of high birth. Under the em- 
pire there were the prefects and sub-prefects 
—in other words, governors of departments 
and sub-governors of towns. This sounded 
well, and had an air of viceroyalty about it 
which was a temptation. But now all these 
functionaries must be declared republicans, 
and as such are kept at a distance by all the 
local families of position, to whom ceasing to 
be monarchists would be like renouncing their 
religion, and would be considered as a sort of 
apostasy. Any one who goes to the prefect’s 
receptions or balls is immediately put outside 
the pale of aristocratic society. «They are 
peop!le—who go to the prefect’s receptions! » 
Nothing more need be said, and hencefor- 
ward every other door is closed upon them. 

The violence of political feeling, especially 
in the provinces, could hardly be imagined by 
outsiders. I could quote an instance of an 
English lady, received in the best society of 
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a provincial town, who, having met on neu- 
tral ground a republican gentleman whom 
she thought particularly clever and agreea- 
ble, allowed him to recognize her and ex- 
change a few words with her in the street. 

« You spoke to Monsieur 2» 

« Why not? Is he not perfectly respecta- 
ble and very agreeable? » 

« But he is a declared republican ! » 

« What does that matter? » 

«It matters so much that if you know him 
no one will receive you.» 

And the Englishwoman was forced to sub- 
mit to local tyranny, on pain of losing all her 
acquaintances. 

Such a state of affairs is not likely to bring 
about much friendly feeling between the dif- 
ferent political parties. i! 

The antagonism was slightly modified dur- 
ing the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, 
when the Faubourg St.-Germain itself con- 
descended to be represented at his recep- 
tions. But then, he was one of their set, 
and his wife was the daughter of the Duc de 
Castries; so it was considered that the visits 
were addressed to the marshal of France, and 
not to the president of the French republic! 

The diplomatic career was formerly eagerly 
sought by young men of good family; but the 
same difficulties now prevent them from try- 
ing to obtain any post. They could not be 
attachés under a republican ambassador or 
minister without finding themselves perpetu- 
ally placed in false positions, while the hope 
of promotion for those bearing significant 
names would be very slight. 

The result is that young men of high birth 
now enter the army as the only way of hav- 
ing something to do, and remain there after 
marriage. The attractions of Paris are no 
longer sufficient to induce young ladies to 
lay down the condition that their intended 
husbands should leave the army and live in 
the only place where, under the empire, life 
seemed endurable. When daughters married 
sous-préfets, or even préfets, the whole family 
wept over the miseries of the separation, and 
the dire necessity of residing, at least for 
some time, in a provincial town. They were 
called «exiles,» and it was considered only 
natural that they should escape to Paris 
whenever they could find an excuse to do so. 
When their «espérances» were realized by 
the death of rich relatives, they hastened to 
give up their post of uncongenial honor, and 
returned to Paris—or Paradise. 

At the present time people are more sen- 
sible and more practical, though perhaps 
with lessened merit; for Paris has lost many 
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of its charms. They travel more; they no 
longer fear distances; and young wives con- 
sent very philosophically to inhabit garrison 
towns for an indefinite period. They now 
have a better understanding of comfort, and 
have learned how to make homes pretty; they 
are always well dressed, and always bright 
and cheerful in public, whatever their domes- 
tic troubles may be: in short, they make the 
best of their position. 

I hope to have proved that the French- 
woman is not the frivolous being that she is 
supposed to be. She is very intelligent, and 
exceedingly practical in her views; not 
much given to literature, and heartily glad 
to have «finished her education,» but retain- 
ing enough of the past «cramming » to join 
brightly in any conversation and say a spark- 
ling word on any subject. She is devoted to 
her children, for whom she will perform any 
sacrifice or accept any amount of slavery; 
for which she is rewarded by the love and 
confidence of her children, more especially 
of her sons, over whom she retains through 
life great influence. 

When Casimir-Périer persisted in giving 
up the presidency of the French republic, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of his mo- 
ther, every one felt that his decision must 
be irrevocable indeed. 

The Frenchwoman, of the upper classes 
especially, is sincerely religious and con- 
scientious; she is a good housewife and a 
good manager, even inclined to too much 
thrift in everything but her toilet, where 
her reasoning powers seem to disappear. 
Toilet she must have, at any cost and any 
risk. But here, again, appearances are not 
always to be trusted. Many Frenchwomen 
are exceedingly expert with the needle, and 
will unrepiningly work for whole days, with- 
out change or relaxation, to get up a pretty 
dress for some occasion, if their purse should 
be insufficient for dressmaking bills. The 
bonnet especially is the great achievement, 
the established principle being that a dress, 
if well made, may be of any material, pro- 
vided the chapeau be irreproachable. There- 
fore many fashionable ladies make their own 
bonnets, so as to have an endless variety. 
I have known princesses whose deft fingers 
could chiffonner any amount of tulle or lace 
into fascinating head-gear, so as to rival the 
productions of a fashionable milliner. 

In short, the Frenchwoman is a butterfly 
gathering honey like a bee. «A monster!» 
some may exclaim. Well—perhaps—if by 
«monster» is meant something heterogene- 
ous; but what a charming monster! 
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BY HIS SON, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


5H Y father was characterized by 

a rare union of exquisite ten- 

derness and inflexible deter- 

mination. Sensibility too of- 

ten ripens at the expense of 

judgment; but here strong 

feeling was the servant, not the master, of 
a clear mind. 

As children we were aware of this side 
of his character. We felt our little hypoc- 
risies shrivel up before him; we felt a confi- 
dence in the infallible rectitude of his moral 
judgments which inspired a kind of awe. His 
arbitrament was instant and final, though 
rarely invoked, and was perhaps the more 
tremendous in proportion to its rarity. This 
aspect, as of the oracle without appeal, was 
heightened in our minds by the fact that we 
saw butlittle of him. An eight-o’clock break- 
fast was the preliminary to an early start 
«into town »; and until years brought us pro- 
motion to the dining-room, we were scarcely 
certain of seeing him for a moment when he 
came home to dine or to dress for dinner else- 
where. This was one of the penalties of his 
hard-driven existence. Inthe struggle he had 
scarcely any time left to devote to his chil- 
dren. Well might he describe himself as the 
«lodger in the house» which he maintained. 

But on Sundays he often used to take us 
walks,—the three elder ones,—somewhere 
northward, as a rule, from our home in St. 
John’s Wood. In those days the walk to 
Hampstead led over open fields or by real 
country lanes, and the Heath did not boast 
a Rotten Row of its own, nor require the 
adornment of posts and placards threatening 
pains and penalties on breakers of the Heath 
by-laws. Bricks and mortar ceased on the 
Finchley road just beyond the Swiss Cottage. 
The West End Lane, winding solitary between 
its high hedges and rural ditches, was half 
mysterious to explore, like a real country 
road at the seaside in holiday time, and 
gladdened sometimes in June with real dog- 
roses, although the church and a few houses 
had already begun to encroach on the open 
fields at the end of the Abbey road—fields 
where I distinctly remember having tea amid 
the new-made hay. 

This, I think, was our favorite walk. The 
mystery and thrill of it were enhanced by an- 


other circumstance. The lodge of an old 
house stood close to the road on the left, and 
within view through the high iron gates 
stood a stone kennel, in which a real blood- 
hound was often to be seen—a fearful joy, 
completed by the sense of protection in my 
father’s presence. This bloodhound evoked 
the story of a gentleman staying in a country 
house in Jamaica, who one hot night sallied 
forth in remarkably light attire to get cool, 
only to find himself pulled down by a couple 
of bloodhounds that kept watch and ward 
over him, threatening his life at any move- 
ment or sound, until morning and the gar- 
dener released him from a cooler position 
than he had bargained for. 

My father often used to delight us with 
sea stories and tales of animals, and occa- 
sionally with geological sketches suggested 
by the gravels of Hampstead, or the great 
hollows scooped out near the Frognal end, 
which he dubbed, one the Giant’s Bath, and 
the other the Giantess’s Bath—names which 
took our fancy. But regular «shop » he would 
not talk to us, contrary to the expectation 
of many good people who have asked me, at 
one time or another, whether we did not re- 
ceive quite a scientific training from such 
companionship. 

It was on one of these walks along the 
Finchley road that we were met by a quon- 
dam opponent of my father’s, whose face of 
astonishment at unexpectedly seeing so ter- 
rible an ogre displaying the commonaffection 
of a man and a parent afforded him boundless 
amusement for years afterward. 

In the country it was a little better. There, 
although the greater part of the « holiday» 
was spent in hard work, yet the afternoons 
regularly saw him take his favorite exercise 
of a good tramp over fields or commons; and 
several delightful memories leap up, notably 
of a walk one hot morning from Littlehampton 
to near Arundel, where we luckily managed 
to get some lunch at a lodge-keeper’s cot- 
tage—a hot lunch which had been kept for 
«John,» but John had not come in. My fa- 
ther kept us amused by all manner of jokes 
about what the luckless John would do if he 
were to come in, after all, and find his good 
dinner entirely demolished. This, too, was 
the occasion when I was first taught to look 
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at a wasp with unfeigned interest, for a bold 
fellow settled on my plate, and fell upon 
some meat with great vigor, and my father 
pointed out the queer lateral movement of 
the wasp’s jaws. I think I have felt more 
kindly toward wasps ever since. 

I remember his fooling us delightfully over 
a tortoise he had bought from a barrow on 
his way home one evening. We three elder 
children—for the family divided naturally 
into the three big ones and the four little 
ones—danced about in an agony of excite- 
ment, expecting a mouse or a rat, or some 
other suggested monster, to leap out of the 
parcel. Alas! this was the tortoise whose 
career was cut short by a misguided char- 
woman, who took the creature (so she said) 
for a brick, and flung it against the garden 
wall with all her might. This treatment 
would have been bad for a brick; for the tor- 
toise it was fatal. 

One of my father’s greatest gifts wasa first- 
rate power of draftsmanship. When time al- 
lowed, he would delight us with drawing all 
manner of pictures for us, from ships, such as 
a boy loves, to animals or people. I have a 
vivid recollection of a moss-trooper, in steel 
cap and buff jerkin, with a great gray horse, 
drawn with colored chalks on a big sheet of 
brown paper. But, asarule, he professed a 
horror of being watched, or receiving sug- 
gestions, while he drew. «Take care, take 
care,» he would exclaim, «or I can’t say what 
it will turn out!» 

This gift of drawing was a great solace to 
me when I had the misfortune to be laid up 
with scarlet fever at the mature age of seven. 
The solitary days—for I was the first to catch 
it from an insidious nursemaid—were very 
long, and I looked forward with intense in- 
terest to one half-hour after dinner, when 
my father would come up and draw scenes 
from the history of a remarkable bull-terrier 
and his family that went to the seaside in 
the most human and child-delighting manner. 
I have seldom suffered a greater disappoint- 
ment than when, one evening, I fell asleep 
just before this fairy half-hour, and lost it 
out of my life. 

Earlier in this same year we had all spent 
six weeks at Swanage, a place quiet enough 
at this day, but at that time quieter still. 
Here Dr. Anton Dohrn, founder of the Marine 
Biological Station at Naples, on whom re- 
cently Oxford has conferred the degree of 
D.C. L., spent « day or two with us, and with 
his warm heart, his ready tongue, his good 
spirits, and his quick enthusiasm, became a 
great friend of us all. A year later he is de- 
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lighted to hear that «his memory is green 
among the children»; and his general im- 
pression of the atmosphere in which parents 
and children lived together is summed up in 
the title by which he called them ever after 
—«the Happy Family.» «I have been read- 
ing several chapters in Mill’s ‘ Utilitarianism) 
to-day,» he writes after leaving Swanage, 
«and have found the word ‘ happiness) several 
times. If J had to give any one the defini- 
tion of this much-debated word, I would say, 
(Go and see the Huxley family at Swanage, 
and if you would enjoy the scene I enjoyed, 
you would feel what is «happiness,» and 
nevermore ask for a definition of this senti- 
ment.) » 

It was a misfortune for us that my father’s 
unceasing work made such intercourse rare; 
but after his retirement in 1885 his grand- 
children reaped the benefit of his greater 
leisure. In his age his love of children 
brimmed over with undiminished force, and 
unimpeded by circumstances. He would 
make endless fun with them, even pretend- 
ing to misbehave at table, and being banished 
temporarily to the corner. Little Miss Madge, 
a quaint, observant mite of three and a half, 
on her first visit was much astonished at a 
grave and reverend signor thus conducting 
himself, and at last broke out with, « Well, 
you are the curious’t old man I ever seen!» 
This tickled his fancy amazingly, and he de- 
lighted in telling the story. Another little 
granddaughter spent a winter or two with 
her grandparents at Eastbourne to escape 
the chills and fogs of London. Not only was 
she gifted with a most unusual faculty of 
draftsmanship, but she had a good head for 
figures, a clear and logical mind, quite able 
to hold a good deal of plain reasoning. So 
she developed a great liking for astronomy, 
under her grandfather’s tuition. One day 
a visitor, entering unexpectedly, was aston- 
ished to see the pair of them kneeling on the 
floor in the hall, before a large sheet of 
paper, on which the professor was drawing 
a diagram of the solar system on a large 
scale, while the child was listening with 
the closest attention to the account of the 
planets and their movements, which he knew 
so well how to make simple and precise with- 
out ever being dull. 

Children seemed to have a natural confi- 
dence in the expression of mingled power 
and sympathy which, especially in his later 
years, irradiated his features, and proclaimed 
to all the sublimation of a broad native hu- 
manity tried by adversity and struggle in 
the pursuit of noble ends. It was the confi- 
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dence that an appeal would not be rejected, 
whether for help in distress or for the satis- 
faction of the child’s natural desire of know- 
ledge. 

Spirit and determination in children al- 
ways delighted him. His grandson Julian, a 
curly-haired rogue, alternately cherub and 
pickle, was a source of great amusement 
and interest to him. The boy must have 
been about four years old when my father 
one day came in from the garden, where he 
had been diligently watering his favorite 
plants with a big hose, and said: «I like that 
chap! I like the way he looks you straight 
in the face and disobeys you. I told him not 
to go on the wet grass again. He just 
looked up boldly, straight at me, as much as 
to say, ‘What do you mean by ordering me 
about?) and deliberately walked on to the 
grass.) 

The disobedient youth who so charmed 
his grandfather’s heart was the prototype 
of Sandy in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s « David 
Grieve.» When the book came out my father 
wrote to the author: « We are very proud of 
Julian’s apotheosis. He is a most delightful 
imp, and the way in which he used to defy 
me on occasion, when he was here, was quite 
refreshing. The strength of his conviction 
that people who interfere with his freedom 
are certainly foolish, probably wicked, is 
quite Gladstonian.» 

Next spring, however, there was a modified 
verdict. It was still, «I like that chap; he 
looks you straight in the face. But there ’s 
a falling off in one respect since last August 
—he now does what he ’s told.» 

Happily this phase did not last too long. 
In the autumn he writes to me: «I am glad 
to hear that Julian can be naughty on occa- 
sion. There must be something wrong with 
any of my descendants, even if modified by 
his mother’s notorious placidity, who is as 
uniformly good as that boy used to be.» 

The greater obedience was rewarded by 
promotion. My father would take him round 
the sacred garden, would let him help water, 
and actually played cricket with him on the 
lawn, a thing he certainly had not done since 
playing with his own children on the natural 
green of the Littlehampton common, some 
time at the end of the sixties. 

The mention of cricket recalls another in- 
cident. He was hard at work in his study one 
afternoon the same August. Julian was play- 
ing in the garden with the housemaid. Pres- 
ently the four-year-old came running in, 
quite out of breath. «Oh, grandpater, I am 
making such a lot of runs! Please get a piece 
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of paper and pencil, and write them down 
for me, or I shall forget how many they are.» 

So he got up from his work, rammaged out 
a tiny pocket-book, tore out a few pages 
already written upon, and entered on a clean 
sheet, « Julian, thirty-nine runs.» 

« Thank you—thank you so much »; and off 
went the boy. A quiet interval ensued. Then 
in he ran again, radiant, pocket-book in hand. 
«Grandpater, please write down again what 
I have made—sixty-five runs.» So he wrote 
again. And soon the scene was repeated a 
third time, to the tune of one hundred and 
twelve runs; and then came the housemaid’s 
innings, which ended in a triumphant victory 
for Julian. On inquiry, however, it turned 
out that he had had fifteen innings to her 
one. Great was the enjoyment with which 
my father told us the tale; but we were 
secretly touched by the way he entered into 
the child’s feelings when it would have been 
so easy to say, «Run away; I’m busy.» 

A year after, when Julian had learned to 
write, and was reading the immortal « Water- 
Babies,» wherein fun is poked at his grand- 
father’s name among the authorities upon 
water-babies and water-beasts of every de- 
scription, he greatly desired more light as to 
the reality of water-babies. There is a pic- 
ture by Linley Sambourne showing my father 
and Owen examining a bottled water-baby 
under big magnifying-glasses. Here, then, 
was a real authority to consult. So he wrote 
a letter of inquiry, first anxiously asking his 
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mother if he would receive in reply a « proper 
letter,» that he could read for himself, or a 
«wrong kind of letter,» that must be read to 
him. To this he received the following reply 
from his grandfather, neatly printed, letter 
by letter, very unlike the orderly confusion 
with which his pen usually rushed across the 
paper,—time being so short for such a mul- 
titude of writings,—to the great perplexity, 
often, of his foreign correspondents: 
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Those who knew him most closely can 
picture the delight with which he must have 
flung himself into the fun of the thing; and 
yet he could not give rein to his humor but 
some flash of his wisdom endued it with liv- 
ing power. And the wisdom was not all for 
the young, nor the humor all for the old. 
The blending of the two makes of the letter 
a fit pendant to the « Water-Babies,» in the 
same spirit that had drawn both men to- 
gether years before. 

He was generally the first of the elders 
down of a morning, and it was eminently re- 
freshing to hear the sound of his voice as he 
gave a cheery welcome to the grandchildren 
whom he would find down-stairs, playing with 
the wonderful box of stone bricks that lived 
at Hodeslea, or looking at picture-books. 
«You must spare me one of your boys for 
science,» he used to say playfully; for they 
were both wide awake to all their living sur- 
roundings, and delighted in books on natural 
history. Miss Buckley’s charming « Life and 


Her Children» is really responsible for the 
following incident: My father was speaking 
at lunch of the fact that until you come as 
high in the animal kingdom as monkeys the 
male parent has no affection for his young. 
Suddenly a little voice broke in from the side 
of the table: «Oh, yes, grandpater. There ’s 
the male stickleback builds a house and looks 
after his young ones, and the mother does n’t 
care for them a bit.» 

Nothing could better illustrate my father’s 
tenderness to the little ones than a chance 
comparison in a letter dealing with a very 
different subject: « is the most won- 
derful innocent I ever met with. I could no 
more be angry with him than I could with 
one of my grandchildren.» 

This sympathy with the joys of childhood 
was united to an equal tenderness for their 
sorrows and sufferings. He writes to his 
stanch ally, Parker, on hearing that one of 
his little boys had died: « Why did you not 
tell us before that the child was named after 
me, that we might have made his short life 
happier by a toy or two?» 

His own griefs had taught him to respond 
to others’ griefs, and he fully recognized the 
power of intense suffering to deepen and 
broaden the humanity of a man. Little as 
he wore his heart upon his sleeve, he was 
profoundly moved by the death of beloved 
children, the vicissitudes of their illnesses, 
the mourning of a mother over her children. 

« Experto crede,» he writes to a friend in 
1888, «of all anxieties, the hardest to hear 
is that about one’s children.» The first blow 
had come early. The eldest boy was just four 
years old, the very delight of his parents, the 
sunshine of the house. A sudden visitation 
of scarlet fever carried him off. The blow 
was somewhat lightened by the birth of an- 
other son three months later; but even then 
my father could write of the household: « The 
boy’s advent is a great blessing to her in all 
ways. For myself, I hardly know whether it 
is pleasure or pain. The ground has gone 
from under my feet once, and I hardly know 
how to rest on anything again. Irrational, 
you will say, but nevertheless natural.» 

In after years, perhaps by contrast with 
the unalterable poignancy of the mother’s 
sorrow, he declared that he felt, with hing 
David, «While the child was yet alive, I 
fasted and wept. . . . But now he is dead, 
wherefore should I fast?» Yet both in this 
case and in the later loss of his brilliant 
daughter Marian, it was long before he iad 
the heart to take up the interests of life 
again, although the other half of the saying 
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was true enough, and his anxiety while his 
daughter was ill retarded his recovery when 
he was sent abroad for his health. Another 
illustration dates from the summer of 1883, 
when a blundering telegram from Paris led 
him to believe that his eldest son, who had 
just gone abroad, had been seized with fever 
or had met with an accident. He rushed over 
to Paris «in a horrid state of alarm,» only to 
findatelegram from home explaining matters. 
On his return, he writes to Dr. Foster, and 
winds up: «Judging by my scrawl, which is 
worse than usual, I should say the anxiety 
had left its mark; but I am none the worse 
otherwise.» And a few years later: «I wish 
there were no such thing as anxiety. I stood 
it worse than ever.» His later correspon- 
dence, indeed, contains many references to 
his own and his friends’ children. One may 
be quoted: «I am very glad to hear of R——’s 
success, and my wife joins with me in con- 
gratulations. It is a comfort to see one’s 
shoots planted out and taking root, though 
the idea that one’s cares and anxieties about 
them are diminished we find to bean illusion.» 

A sketch of my father’s home life would 
be incomplete without a word as to his do- 
mestic pets. Dogs were rather a trouble in 
London, and we seldom kept one; but cats 


were great favorites of his—those cozy crea- 
tures that add a final touch of homelikeness 
to a home, and are like the cricket that 
Leigh Hunt apostrophizes as 


Warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass! 


The story is told of Mohammed that once, 
rather than disturb his cat, he cut off the 
sleeve of his robe, on which it had gone to 
sleep. Not less kindly has my father been 
found in his study reading in an uncomfort- 
able seat, while the cat was lazily curled up 
in the ome arm-chair. He laughingly defended 
himself by saying he could not turn the poor 
beast out. At dinner-time he might often be 
seen with a big cat either on the arm of his 
chair or couched on his shoulder, demanding 
proper attention, and, if it thought itself 
neglected, putting out an eager paw at the 
morsels on their way to its master’s mouth. 

In 1893 he was written to by a gentleman 
Who was writing an article on «Pets of Ce- 
lebrities,» and sent the following reply, which 
is well worth reviving: 

«A long series of cats has reigned over my 
household for the last forty years or there- 
abouts; but I am sorry to say that I have no 
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pictorial or other record of their physical and 
moral excellencies. 
«The present occupant of the throne is 
a large young gray tabby, Oliver by name. 
Not that he is in any sense a protector, for 
I doubt whether he has the heart to kill a 
mouse. However, I saw him catch and eat 
the first butterfly of the season, and trust 
that the germ of courage thus manifested 
may develop, with age, into efficient mousing. 
« As to sagacity, | should say that his judg- 
ment respecting the warmest place and the 
softest cushion in a room is infallible, his 
punctuality at meal-times is admirable, and 
his pertinacity in jumping on people’s shoul- 
ders till they give him some of the best of 
what is going indicates great firmness.» 
The withdrawal from the engrossing strug- 
gles of life in London, which once more made 
it possible for some part of my father’s ener- 
gies to run over abundantly upon the little 
ones, brought another and a very fascinating 
interest into his life. His love of nature had 
never run to collection-making, either of 
plants or animals. He, like one of his German 
friends, regarded mere «spider-hunters and 
hay naturalists» as the camp-followers and 
hangers-on of science. As he so often said, 
it was the engineering side of physiology, the 
general plan of animal construction, worked 
out in infinitely varying detail, which inter- 
ested him. But now, when long stooping over 
the microscope became physically impossible, 
and the power of keeping in the front rank 
of investigators deserted him, he found some 
object to pursue in the outdoor world. Driven 
abroad for his health, in 1886, to spend the 
summer in the mountain air of Arolla, he 
began to investigate the Alpine flora, and 
more particularly the groups and distribution 
of gentians. «As the best sign of renewed 
vitality,» he writes to Hooker, « which I can 
give you, let me say that I have taken to 
botany. I bought a Swiss flora in Lausanne, 
and no sooner went to work than I was in- 
veigled by the gentians and their variations. 
My flora was Gremli’s analytical,—no great 
good, except for finding out names,—but a 
man in the hotel had Rapin, which helped. I 
have got hold of some odd things, but I don’t 
doubt they are all known. Please tell me the 
best monograph on gentians. I must get my 
head clear about them while I am about it.» 
He gives another account of it to Dr. 
Foster: «By way of amusement I bought a 
Swiss flora in Lausanne, and took to botaniz- 
ing; and my devotion to the gentians led the 
Bishop of Chichester, a dear old man who 
paid us (that is, the hotel) a visit, to declare 
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that I sought the « Ur-gentian> as a kind of 
holy grail.» 

This botanizing, which continued the fol- 
lowing year at Arolla, «in the interests of 
the business of being idle,» and later at the 
Maloja, and culminated in a paper read be- 
fore the Linnean Society, took a new form in 
his last five years, when he had built himself 
a house and laid out a garden in Eastbourne. 
Here he threw himself into gardening with 
characteristic ardor. He described his posi- 
tion as a kind of mean between the science 
of the botanist and the empiricism of the 
working gardener. He had plenty to suggest, 
but his gardener, like so many of his tribe, 
had a rooted mistrust of any gardening lore 
culled from books. « Books? They’ll say any- 
thing in them books.» And he shared, more- 
over, that common superstition, perhaps 
really based upon a question of labor, that 
watering of flowers, unnecessary in wet wea- 
ther, is actively bad in dry. So my father’s 
chief occupation in the garden was to march 
about with a long hose, watering, and water- 
ing especially his rockeries of Alpines in the 
upper garden and along the terraces lying 
below the house. The saxifrages and the 
creepers on the house were his favorite 
plants. When he was not watering the one 
he would be nailing up the other, for the 
winds of Eastbourne are remarkably boister- 
ous, and shrivel up what they do not blow 
down. «I believe I shall take to gardening,» 
he writes, a few months after entering the 
new house, «if I live long enough. I have 
got so far as to take a lively interest in the 
condition of my shrubs, which have been 
awfully treated by the long cold.» Toa great 
extent this pottering round the garden took 
the place of the long walks on the bracing 
downs which had been one of the chief in- 
ducements to settling at Eastbourne. After 
a spell of writing or reading, the garden lay 
always handy and inviting a stroll of inspec- 
tion for as long or as short a time as he liked; 
indeed, my mother was not quite so well satis- 
fied with the saxifrage mania, and declared 
he caught cold in pottering about his plants. 
The first terrace behind the house, sheltered 
from the north, was the place fora bit of exer- 
cise on a wet day, and rejoiced in the name of 
«the quarter-deck.» Inthe lower gardenacor- 
responding walk was madebetweentwohedges 
of cypress, designed, when they grew up, to 
shelter the path from the southerly winds. 

«I begin to think with Candide,» he writes 
in 1891, «that ‘cultivons notre jardin) com- 
prises the whole duty of man.» 

From this time his letters contain many 
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references to the garden. He is astonished 
when his gardener asks leave to exhibit in 
the local show, but delighted with his pluck. 
Hooker jestingly sends him a plant « which 
will flourish on any dry, neglected bit of wall, 
so I think it will just suit you.» 

«Great improvements,» he writes in 1892, 
«have been going on, and the next time you 
come you shall walk in the ‘avenue> of four 
box-trees. Only five to be had for love or 
money at present, but there are hopes of a 
sixth, and then the (avenue) will be full ten 
yards long! Figurez vous ¢a!» 

Sad things will happen, however. The local 
florist vowed that the box-trees would not 
stand the Eastbourne winds. My father was 
set on seeing whether he could not get them 
to grow despite the gardeners, whom he had 
once or twice found false prophets. But this 
time they were right. Vain were watering 
and mulshing, and all the arts of the hus- 
bandman. The trees turned browner and 
browner every day, and the little avenue 
from terrace to terrace had to be ignomini- 
ously uprooted and removed. A sad blow 
this, worse even than the following. 

« A lovely clematis in full flower, which I 
had spent hours in nailing up, has just died 
suddenly. I am more inconsolable than 
Jonah!» Next spring he inquires, «Is Mr. 
Leach going to publish his lecture on‘ Hardy 
Clematis and Creepers)? They are just the 
things I want to know about. What with 
gales of wind, cold, and lack of rain, garden- 
ing here is pursued under difficulties, but we 
are getting on by degrees.» 

He answers some gardening chaff of Dr. 
Michael Foster’s: « Wait till I cut you out at 
the Horticultural. I have not made up my 
mind what to compete in yet. Look out 
when I do!» And when the latter offers to 
propose him for that society, he replies, 
«Proud an’ ’appy should I be to belong to 
the Horticultural if you will see to it. Could 
send specimens of nailing up creepers, if 
qualification is required.» 

One thing that proved my father to be 
a genuine garden-lover was his pleasure in 
giving cuttings of his favorite plants to the 
friends who lived near him. His friends were 
as generous to him. 

A delightful surprise was sprung upon hi 
from an unexpected quarter. My friend a: 
neighbor Mr. Leonard, whose Alpine garie 
at Guildford is an endless delight to his ac- 
quaintances, heard from me that my fat! 
was devoted to saxifrages. He promptly 
asked me to find out how many species my 
father possessed, and begged to be allowed 
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to send specimens of the kinds he had not. 
As my father possessed only forty species, 
he wrote back: «Embrace Mr. Leonard for 
me, and tell him I gladly accept his kind 
offer» The saxifrages duly arrived, to the 
great embellishment of the rockeries. 

After his long battlings for his early loves 
of science and liberty of thought, his later 
love of the tranquil garden seemed in har- 
mony with the dignified rest from struggle. 
To those who thought of the past and the 
present, there was something touching in 
the sight of the old man whose unquenched 
fires now lent a gentler glow to the peaceful 
retirement he had at length won for himself. 
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His latter days were fruitful and happy in 
their unflagging intellectual interests, set 
off by the new delights of the succidian 
alteram, that second resource of hale old ave 
for many a century. 

All through his last and prolonged illness, 
from earliest spring till midsummer, he loved 
to hear how the garden was getting on, and 
would ask after certain flowers. When the 
bitter cold spring was over, and the warm 
weather came, he spent most of the day out- 
side, and even recovered so far as to be able 
to walk once into the lower garden and visit 
his favorite flowers. These children of his 
old age helped to cheer him to the last. 


«(LET THERE BE LIGHT! 


,. BY STUART STERNE. 


«HE life of man,» said one of passing ken, 
«Is like a sparrow’s flight 
Through a lit hall—out of one dark again 
Into another night! » 


Some sit at feasts with myrtle crowned and rose, 
Some toil with heavy heart, 

Within that House of Life whose portals close 
On us, who thence depart— 


Go, unaccompanied, without one friend, 
Even as we came, alone, 

Blind, dumb, our solitary path to wend 
Into the dim unknown. 


On that strange journey shall, some time, somewhere, 
We mayhap come to find 

Some other House of Life, more wide, more fair 
Than this we leave behind? 


Oh, question vain! Oh, passionate cry of earth! 
To which the brazen sky, 

Since our small world from chaos had its birth, 
Has never made reply! 


And yet, O souls unnumbered as the sand 
Beside the eternal sea, 

Who took your flight from out the Father’s hand 
That fashioned thee and me, 


Surely our faltering course cannot go far 
Through that dim second night, 

Ere there shall cleave the darkness, like a star, 
His voice, « Let there be light! » 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON AND HIS FRIENDS, 


AS PRESERVED IN THE FAMILY OF GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE. 


BY MARTHA LITTLEFIELD PHILLIPS. 


WITH PICTURES BY MALCOLM FRASER. 


| WAS the adopted child, and for many 
years the constant companion, of my 
grandmother Cornelia, next to the young- 
est daughter of Major-General Nathanael 
Greene. For my instruction she reviewed 
her early life, and entertained me with 
stories illustrative of that life. The grip 
of her recollection on those early times 
seemed to tighten as the years went on. Her 
memory was most tenacious, holding fast 
all of the incidents and observations of her 
youth, 

| propose to collate in this article a few 
of her narratives of Revolutionary and later 
times. The earliest of these that I recall was 
her account of her first interview with her 
father. She was born while General Greene 


was absent on military duty in the field, 
struggling to uphold the unequal fight for 
freedom. The baby who afterward became 
my grandmother was so small and delicate 
that grave fears were entertained of her life. 
Such a human mite was she at her birth that 
she was put into the big cider-mug of her 
grandfather, and the lid closed, without pro- 
test or any observable sense of discomfort. 
For several years the once inmate of the 
cider-mug grew so slowly in stature that her 
mother was alarmed at the prospect of a 
dwarf. The midget developed, however, in- 
tellectually, and displayed a keenness of 
sensibility and intelligence that was almost 
uncanny. It was not until three years after 
the cider-mug event that General Greene was 
363 
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able to get leave of absence and visit his 
home. After greeting his wife and elder 
children, he asked for his little stranger 
daughter. Mrs. Greene rang, and ordered 
the child to be brought; and accordingly the 
nurse fetched her into the room where the 
family were assembled. 

«I remember distinctly,» said my grand- 
mother, «young as I was, the scene of the 
introduction,and the 
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ther. One could hardly differ more radicall; 
from another in emotional character than m: 
mother from my father. She was undemor 
strative, and exacted from her children im 
plicit obedience and unfailing deference. 
never entered a room where my mother wa 
without a deep ‘courtesy, and never left i: 
without asking her permission. When I wrot: 
to her from school, each letter began witi 
(Dear and honored 





sense of the impor- 
tance I felt as the 
principal person in 
it. My great soldier- 
father, of whom I 
had heard so much 
and had never seen, 
was come, and had 
asked for my ac- 
quaintance. The 
nurse led me, ar- 
rayed for the occa- 
sion, to the door 
where my father, 
throbbing with ex- 
pectation, awaited 
me, cheered with the 
thought of seeing in 
his youngest daugh- 
ter the handsome 
face and form char- 
acterizing his other 
children. When the 
pale and dwarfish 
little creature crept 
to his side, he was 
overcome with sud- 
den horror, and shut 
me out from his vis- 
ion with hands clasp- 
ed over his eyes, cry- 
ing out to my mo- 
ther,(For God’s sake, 
Katie, take her 





Madam, and closed 
with « Your obedient 
daughter.) It was not 
that I failed in love 
for my mother, but 
it was love mixed 
with fear. She was 
the most remark- 
able combination of 
intellectual power 
and physical beauty 
I have personally 
encountered in wo- 
man. Her glossy 
black hair, her bril- 
liant violet eyes, her 
clear-cut features, 
transparent com- 
plexion, and exqui- 
sitely molded hands 
and feet, united to 
make her lovely. One 
of my great delights 
asachild was to steal 
into her dressing- 
room and watch the 
arraying of my beau- 
tiful mother for some 
brilliant function. 
Her blue-black hair, 
drifting from the 
poised head over 
alabaster shoulders, 
her tiny shoes aglint 
with diamond buck- 








away!) I read his 
feelings, and darting 
from the room, hid 
myself in the darkest corner of the nursery. 
It was a long while before I consented to re- 
ceive the slightest tender of reparation from 
my father, or could even be coaxed to look 
at him. By shows of contrition he finally 
conquered a peace with me, and made me 
ever after his pet and darling. 

« Of my father his children stood in no sort 
of awe. On the contrary, he was our boon 
companion and playfellow, who winked at 
every atrocity we perpetrated. Discipline, 
however, we had in abundance from my mo- 


«(OF MY FATHER HIS CHILDREN STOOD IN NO 
SORT OF AWE.» 


les, and the delicate 
laces enmeshing her 
in filmy glory, contributed to the make-up of 
a vision which centered the gaze of all eyes. 
I have to this day as an heirloom a pair of 
those tiny slippers which inclosed her fect. 
They were made to order in Paris, of white 
satin brocaded in blue forget-me-nots. Te 
slippers, with their faded satin, are still mine, 
but minus, alas! the diamond buckles.» 

In view of the grand toilets of the socicty 
dames of colonial and post-colonial days. | 
inferred that their children were somew)at 
similarly attired. On inquiry, my grandmo- 
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ther informed me that the reverse was the 
case. 

« The mothers of that day,» she said, « did 
ot approve of finery for children, and thus 
it was that my sisters and I wore cottage 
| onnets, and plain white linen dresses cut low 
eck and with short sleeves. These, worn 
winter as well as summer, supplemented by 
vhite stockings and black slippers, completed 
he outside of the 
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I was invited to spend a long day in the 
country with a party of fellow-madcaps. | 
secretly determined to wear my beautiful 
frock. Knowing that permission to do so 
would be denied, I arrayed myself in solitude, 
and waited alone in my room until the mo- 
ment that the carriage was ready to bear my 
sisters and me to the scene of festivity. Then 
I ran with the speed of a frightened lapwing 

and took my place in 





young-girl costume 
that period.» 
«But, grandmo- 
ther» said I, «was 
it not very extrava- 
gant to clothe the 
girls with white linen 
frocks every day?» 
« Waiving the 
question of extrava- 
gance,» she replied, 
«it was a matter of 
necessity. Cotton 





cloth was not then 
in use for any pur- 
pose, and therefore 
linen had totake the 
place of cotton in all 


of the latter’s pres- 
ent uses. This re- 
minds me that the 
first piece of cotton 
cloth woven in the 
United States was 
presented to my mo- 
ther. My sisters and 
I covered it with em- 
broidered buds and 
roses, done in tam- 
bour. From this a 
gown was made, 
which she wore, to 
the admiration of all 
beholders. 





| the carriage, where 
| the others were al- 

ready seated, and 
escaped detection. 
The day in the coun- 
try was a poem. We 
plucked flowers and 
devoured fruit, ran 
races in the mea- 
dows, rode on horses 
that were without 
saddles and bridles, 
and climbed trees. 
In the intoxication 
of the romp my frock 
was soiled, stained, 
and rent. Reaching 
home, I hurried, with 
gathering tears and 
fluttering heart, to 
my mother’s room. 
To my amazement, 
she showed no trace 
of anger. After a 
calm and judicial ex- 
amination, she said, 
‘Well, my daughter, 
it must be mended.) 
(But, mama, I re- 
torted, (that is im- 
possible; it is torn 
to pieces. «Noth- 
ing is impossible, 
dear, to patience 








« Speaking of 
gowns,» continued 
my grandmother, 
with a far-away look in her eyes, «re- 
minds me of the first beautiful frock of 
my childhood; and I speak to you of it be- 
cause it is associated with a circumstance 
illustrative of my mother’s method of child- 
training and discipline. I was ten years of 
age, and this my first beautiful vanity came 
to me as a present. It was gossamer in tex- 
ture, and covered with delicate embroidery 
ani rare lace. It was my delight; but I was 
permitted to wear it only on extraordinary 
occasions. Once—it is vivid as yesterday — 


«(I NEVER ENTERED A ROOM WHERE MY MOTHER WAS 
WITHOUT A DEEP COURTESY.)» 


and perseverance; 
the frock must be 
mended.» And _ it 
was mended. For the next three weeks I 
invested two hours of each day threading 
dwarf-eyed needles, setting invisible stitches, 
and darning up to the exactions of pattern, 
until at last the impossible was accomplished. 

« One other fact illustrative of my mother’s 
mode of domestic administration occurs to 
me. The white sugar, then used exclusively 
for tea, came in Jong, conical loaves, and 
was broken into irregular, small lumps, and 
dropped into the tea-cups from the grip of 
massive sugar-tongs. My brother, Nathanael 
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Greene, Jr., when a mere boy was extrava- 
gantly fond of this sugar, and often, after a 
hungry peep into the big silver sugar-bowl, 
would express the wish to eat it all. 

«My mother in vain assured him that the 
granting of his wish would end in his sick- 
ness. He persisted; and finally, in response, 
she put the bowl of 
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and acquire poise and grace of carriage. My, 
mother set me in the stocks an hour ever) 
day to give the proper outward turn to m: 
toes, and a back-board strapped to my spin: 
column was a daily companion until I becan 
erect and statuesque of figure.» 
Even then, in her seventy-fifth year, m 
grandmother hai 





sugar before him, 
and compelled him 
to eat its entire con- 
tents! The short but 
sharp indisposition 
incurred wasa lesson 
in forbidden saccha- 
rine things which my 
brother afterward 
declared had more 
power of reforma- 
tion than a thousand 
sermons.» 

«Give me, grand- 
mother, the round of 
your customary daily 
pursuits in those 


days, so that I may 
form an idea of your 
life then, and that 
of other children of 


your age.» 

Shesmiled, and re- 
plied: «I am afraid, 
my daughter, the 
answer to your ques- 
tion will seem to im- 
ply a reflection on 
the dreamy, pleas- 
ure-loving life you 
and your young 
friends of to-day are 
leading. My mother, 
and the mothers of 





the grace and bear- 
ing of a queen. 
«The second great 
event of my early 
life,» said she, « was 
my first interview 
with General Wash- 
ington. But a faint 
suggestion now sur- 
vives of the love and 
reverence for Wash- 
ington which in- 
spired the children 
of the Revolution. 
These sentiments 
were exceptionally 
strong in my bro- 
thers and sisters and 
myself, because in 
addition to the sen- 
timent of patriotism 
was the personal re- 
gard we held for 
Washington as our 
father’s _ intimate 
friend and immedi- 
ate commander. 
«My mother had 
deeply imbued me 
with the honor in | 
store, and had drilled 
my behavior to meet 
all the probable re- 
quirements of the 











her time, had a hor- 
ror of idle hands and 
brains, which their 
children considered almost sinful in its exag- 
geration. Each daughter of a household was 
assigned to certain domestic duties, the per- 
formance of which was faithfully enforced. 
No servant, for example, was ever permitted 
to touch the old silver of the family, or their 
delicate china, or to fill the vases with flowers, 
or to dust the ornaments of the drawing- 
rooms. In our home such functions were 
performed one week by me, and by my sisters 
the alternate weeks. 

«In addition to such duties, we were care- 
fully taught to knit, to do embroidery in all 
forms, to learn drawing, music, and dancing, 


«(MY MOTHER SET ME IN THE STOCKS 
AN HOUR EVERY DAY.)» 


occasion. I was, for 
example, to risefrom 
my seat for presen- 
tation to General Washington, and after ten- 
dering him my profoundest courtesy, stand 
at ease, and modestly answer all his possible 
questions, but at the same time keep reli- 
giously in the background, where all the good 
little girls of that day were socially referre‘. 

«The eventful day came, and I was taken 
by my mother to Mount Vernon to make tiie 
longed-for visit. We were graciously w°'- 
comed by Mrs. Washington; but my heart 
was so thick with fluttering, and my tongue 
so tied, that I made but a stuttering se:n- 
blance of response to her kindly questions. 
At length the door opened, and General 
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Washington entered the room. I felt my 
mother’s critical eyes, and advanced with 
he intention of making a courtesy and de- 
‘aiming the little address previously taught 
ue; instead of which, I dropped on my knees 
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not have a tender sound, but language may 
not convey the gentleness of his manner and 
the winning softness of his voice, as he wiped 
away my tears with his own handkerchief, 
kissed my forehead, and led me to a seat as 














«(IT WAS, FOR EXAMPLE, TO RISE FROM MY SEAT FOR PRESENTATION TO GENERAL WASHINGTON.» 


a‘ Washington’s feet, and burst into tears. 
All the resources of dramatic art could 
hardly have devised a more effective coup. 
\/ashington stooped and tenderly raised me, 
saying with a smile,‘ Why, what is the mat- 
ter with this foolish child?) The words do 


he might a young princess. He sat beside 
me, and with laughing jests, brought down 
to the plane of my appreciation, banished my 
sins from my eyes, rescued me from humilia- 
tion, and brought me back to composure. He 
guarded me from my mother’s outraged eyes, 
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kept me with him while in the drawing-room, revelations of my hopes and fears. It has 
had me placed beside him at the dinner-table, always impressed me as a quaint and pretty 
and with his own hands heaped all of the good picture, that of the famous warrior, states 


«SO PROUD AND HAPPY WAS THE LITTLE GIRL.» 


things on my plate. After dinner he tookme man, and patriot turning from great affairs, 
to walk in the garden, and with an intelligent and lending himself to the task of making 
stooping to my intellectual stature, and a the happiness and charming the confidence 
sympathetic understanding of my emotional of a shy and frightened child. And so proud 
state and need, he drew me into talks on the and happy was the little girl thus made that, 
themes of my daily life, and won me into seventy-five years afterward, she lives, with 
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tears of joy in her eyes, to tell the story to 
her granddaughter.» 
«How about Mrs. Washington, grandmo- 
‘her? How did she impress you?» ‘I asked. 
«The fact is,» she replied, «I was so ab- 
sorbed on that occasion with General Wash- 
ington, I paid very little attention 'to his wife. 
She took small note of children, and the only 
recollection: that comes to me of her in that 
rstinterview is that 
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a common cause, a mutual love, and so many 
common dangers-survived. 

«My father’s youngest son, and the son 
born to Lafayette during the Revolution, 
were both named George Washington. This 
fact abided with Lafayette, and after my fa- 
ther died he applied to my mother to allow him 
to take my brother George to France, where 
he might be educated with his George, so as 

to perpetuate in the 





she was handsome, 
dignified carriage, 
and was dressed in 
rich figured silk, 
with an embroid- 
ered apron around 
her waist, and a 
dainty kerchief fold- 
ed about her neck 
and shoulders. 
«The third great 
event of my young 
life was my acquain- 
tance with Lafay- 
ette. Child as I was, 
I appreciated in 
some degree the ro- 
mance of his mis- 
sion, and its signifi- 
cance to the patriot 
cause. He was young 
then, scarce risen to 
majority; and while 
full of the enthu- 
siasm and fire of his 
nature and race, he 
had a gentleness of 
bearing and a benev- 
olence of expression 
that won all hearts, 
especially the hearts 
of children. As the 
companion in arms 
and the beloved of 





sons the love which 
had illustrated the 
lives of their fathers. 
My mother finally 
consented, and La- 
fayette’s wish was 
carried into effect; 
for the boys grew up 
strong, in full health, 
thoroughly educat- 
ed, and loving each 
other as fondly as 
their parents could 
have wished. But 
alas for human hopes! 
Shortly after my bro- 
ther’s return home, 
this young physical 
and intellectual ath- 
lete, so well equip- 
ped for the world’s 
work, and on whom 
so many prayers and 
ambitious hopescen- 
tered, gave up life 
in its opening flower. 
A few weeks after 
his return home, in 
the midst of a pleas- 
ure sail with a party 
of young friends, his 
yacht was capsized 
by a squall, and 
every soul on board 
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my father, he was 
brought by the latter 
into the intimacy 
of our home circle, and became the idol of 
our affections. Partly because of his attach- 
ment to General Greene, and in part also, 
possibly, because the sight of young things, 
so far from France, had a special charm for 
him, a warm attachment sprang up between 
us, and he taught us to call him ‘our dear 
marquis, with an evident enjoyment of the 
loving sound. A circumstance long after- 
war occurred which showed how kindly and 
faithfully Lafayette bore in mind the friend- 
ship for my father, woven from the ties of 
Vou. LV.—47. 


«(THE VISITOR DRANK HIS COFFEE FROM HIS SAUCER.» 


perished.» 

«Tell me some- 
thing of your school- 
days away from home,» I requested. 

«I am afraid, my daughter,»—and the 
mischief of remembered pranks smiled in her 
face,—«I am afraid my story of those days 
would not be entirely edifying; for the im- 
pression rests with me that for a part of 
that period I was ‘little better than one of 
the wicked.» I was placed for four years at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, under the tuition 
of the Moravian nuns, excellent, good wo- 
men, who strove with all their pious might 
to turn into a meek and manageable child the 
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breaker of rules, the ringleader in mischief, 
and the beguiler of the sedate, all of which 
I was during the first year of my school life. 
This wild surplus of vitality exhausted itself 
in ayear, and after that I became a diligent 
student.» 

«Now, grandmother, tell me something 
of your young ladyhood, and where its most 
charming period was passed.» 

« Unquestionably the period of my début,» 
she replied, her eyes kindling. 

« Where was that period passed ?» I eagerly 
asked. 
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«In the Presidential mansion at Philade!- 
phia, as the guest of General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington. My great father had died three years 
before Washington’s inauguration as Presi- 
dent; and when, in the early part of his 
second administration, the young daughter 
of his friend and favorite general had grown 
into womanhood, he and Mrs. Washington 
sent for her, welcomed her to their home, 
and in name as well as deed launched her on 
the tide of social life as their daughter. | 
spent two winters with them in Philadelphia; 
and when I review in memory the occurrences 
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of those winters, they seem more like chap- 
ters from dream-life than pages from the 
volume of my actual observations. Every- 
thing in America, in the way of men who 
had made its history, passed under my 
curious eyes; and many of them came into 
transient, and a few into permanent, rela- 
tions with me. Chief of them all, the person- 
ality graven deepest on my recollection, is 
that of Alexander Hamilton. He was then in 
the meridian of his young manhood, intel- 
lectually as well as physically, and was not 
only a model of manly beauty, but distin- 
guished by a refinement of thought and 
bearing which made him easily the most 
attractive man in the social life of his. day. 

« His marvelous genius for finance had just 
completed the miracle which Mr. Webster 
afterward happily described when he said: 
‘Hamilton touched the dead corpse of the 
national credit, and it sprang to its feet. 
Washington betrayed a tenderness of manner 
with Hamilton almost paternal. He loved and 
trusted the young fellow who had stood so 
lovally by him on many hard-fought fields, and 
had given him so many proofs of his fidelity, 
insight, and genius; and that one of the 
s| rong desires of his life was to see Hamilton 
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at some future time President of the United 
States he made no effort to disguise. Years 
afterward, when Hamilton was struck down 
by the hand of Aaron Burr, the whole land 
was oppressed with a sense of personal be- 
reavement, and I was but one of thousands 
who wept over his untimely fate. 

«One incident which occurred during that 
visit was so comical in itself, and so charac- 
teristic of Washington, that I recall it for 
yourentertainment. Early in a bright Decem- 
ber morning, a droll-looking old countryman 
called to see the President. In the midst of 
their interview breakfast was announced; and 
the President invited the visitor, as was his 
hospitable wont on such occasions, to a seat 
beside him at the table. The visitor drank 
his coffee from his saucer; but lest any grief 
should come to the snowy damask, he labori- 
ously scraped the bottom of his cup on the 
saucer’s edge before setting it down on the 
table-cloth. He did it with such audible vigor 
that it attracted my attention, and that of 
the several young people present, always on 
the alert for occasions of laughter. We were 
so indiscreet as to allow our amusement to 
become obvious. General Washington took 
in the situation, and immediately adopted his 
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visitor’s method of drinking his coffee, mak- 
ing the scrape even more pronounced than 
the one he reproduced. Our disposition to 
laugh was quenched at once. 

«From the shadow-land of those days,» 
said my grandmother, «there steals out the 
picture of a gown I wore, so unique in 
its embellishment, and so sensational in its 
effects on my companions, that I am moved to 
tell you of it. An affair of unusual state was 
to be given at the mansion; and my host and 
hostess were solicitous that I should pass 
with credit the challenge of the critical eyes, 
foreign and domestic, by which I should be 
studied on that occasion. My invention was 
aroused to devise something that might sig- 
nalize my costume; for you must bear in mind 
that in those days silks and satins were the 
monopoly of the matrons, and the highest 
flight in stuffs permitted a girl was India 
muslin. On the wings of the countless black- 
birds which infested the plantation of my 
mother in southern Georgia were small 
glittering tufts, as brilliantly red as the 
plumage of a flamingo. From these radiant 
tufts I had wreaths arranged, and with these 
the skirt and waist of my gown gleamed from 
hem to shoulder. ‘There needs but one thing 
to complete the picture, said Mrs. Washing- 
ton, as she brought, and had fastened into 
my sleeves and around my willing arms, a 
lovely piece of Brussels lace. « With my love,) 
she continued, and sanctified the gift with a 
pressure of tender lips. For that night, in very 
truth, I was the observed of all observers. 

«There, my daughter, you are a naughty 
girl! For you have aided and connived at a 
resuscitation of vanity in the heart of an old 
woman. ! 

«The rest of my life as a young lady was 
passed at ‘ Dungeness, the beautiful home of 
my mother, constructed for her by General 
Greene, on Cumberland Island, just off the 
coast of Georgia. It was a superb pile, five 
stories high, with walls of great thickness, 
and constructed of ‘ tabby,) a material made 
from oyster-shells, and supposed to be in- 
destructible. The grounds were extensive, 
over-canopied with wide-spreading live-oaks 
and olive-trees, and brightened with flowers. 
For years Dungeness was the center of a 
wide and generous hospitality, and covered 
with its welcoming roof many of the com- 
panions in arms of my father. Chief of those 
in my recollection was bluff General Knox, 
who gave me my earliest lessons in horse- 
back-riding, and fought the battles of the 


1 The piece of lace referred to by my grandmother 
was given by her to her granddaughter Virginia Grey 
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Revolution over again, in description, for my 
special edification. 

«Long afterward came ‘Light-Horse 
Harry) Lee to Dungeness, saying propheti- 
cally, as he entered its doors: ‘I come to lay 
my bones among the children of my comrade 


in arms.) Not long afterward the expressed 


purpose of his coming was fulfilled, and he 
was buried at Dungeness. I am advised that 
his remains have since been removed by the 
members of his family, and now rest in the 
family tomb in Virginia. 

«During my life at Dungeness a circum- 
stance occurred there of some historic and 
scientific interest, and in regard to which 
much erroneous statement has been made. 
I refer to the invention of the cotton-gin by 
Eli Whitney, and my mother’s connection 
with it. The facts, briefly stated, were about 
as follows: While spending the previous sum- 
mer at Newport, Rhode Island, my mother 
became acquainted with Mr. Whitney, and 
grew much interested in the outcome of the 
experiments he was then making in the in- 
terest of his projected gin. To assist in his 
enterprise, my mother invited him to spend 
the following winter at Dungeness, where 
an abundance of cotton and quiet could be 
assured. Mr. Whitney accordingly came to 
Dungeness, and diligently pursued his ex- 
periments, a room in the fifth story having 
been specially fitted for his use as an inven- 
tor. One morning he descended headlong 
into the drawing-room, where a number of 
guests were assembled, and excitedly ex- 
claimed, «The victory is mine!) In deep 
sympathy with him, the guests and hostess 
went with him to his workshop. Whitney 
set his model in motion. For a few moments 
the miniature saws revolved without hin- 
drance, and the separation of the seed from 
the cotton-wool was successfully accom- 
plished; but after a little the saws clogged 
with lint, the wheel stopped, and poor Whit- 
ney was in despair. 

«(Here ’s what you need!) exclaimed my 
mother, in her clear, decisive way; and she 
instantly seized a clothes-brush lying on the 
mantel, and held it firmly to the teeth of the 
saws. Again the drum revolved, and instantly 
the saws were cleaned of the lint, and the 
last requirement of the great invention ws 
satisfied. 

«(Madam,) said Whitney, overcome wi' 
emotion, and speaking with the exagger:- 
tion of gratitude, ‘you have perfected m) 
invention! >» 


Skipwith, the wife of Major John Withers Green of 
lanta, who still treasures it as a sacred heirloom. 
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My grandmother first married Mr. Peyton 
Skipwith, the eldest son in America of Sir 
Peyton Skipwith, Baronet, of ‘ Prestwould,) 
he family seat of the Skipwiths in Mecklen- 
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She was born in our first, and died during 
the fratricidal throes of what, please God, 
was our last, revolution. She prayed that 
the cup of that bitterness might be spared 





— 


Sean 
| 


«(HERE ’S WHAT YOU NEED!)» 


burg County, Virginia. Some years after the 
death of Mr. Skipwith she was married to my 
grandfather, Mr. Edward Brinley Littlefield 
of Newport, Rhode Island, leaving children 
of both marriages, whose descendants reside 
in different parts of our country. 


her lips—that when her eyes closed they 
might be shut on a happy, united, and har- 
monious people. To her, more perhaps than 
to any living man or woman, our war of 
sections was an immeasurable horror. Hers, 
probably more than any heart in America, 
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was torn by conflicting agonies. Every aspira- 
tion of her soul turned to the star-faced ban- 
ner which Washington, Lafayette, and her 
own soldier-father had so largely helped to 
make the emblem of a great nation. On the 
one side she was drawn, by the forces of 
nativity, friends, and kinsmen, to the North; 
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on the other side, by the irresistible ties of 
blood, home, and children, to the South. R. n 
by this mortal conflict, the vital powers of 
eighty-nine years succumbed; and she 
laid at rest in her Mississippi home, her frai 
coffin vibrating with the thunder of hos’ ile 
cannon. 


RUINS OF DUNGENESS. 


MADAME 


BUTTERFLY. 


BY JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


I. 

ey had counseled him on the voyage 
iO out (for he had repined ceaselessly at 
what he called their banishment to the 
Asiatic station) to wait till they arrived. He 
had never regarded service in Japanese 
waters as banishment, he said, and he had 
been out twice before. 

Pinkerton had just come from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

« For lack of other amusement,» continued 
Sayre, with a laugh, «you might get your- 
self married and—» 

Pinkerton arrested him with a savage 
snort. 

« You are usually merely frivolous, Sayre; 
but to-day you are silly.» 

Without manifest offense, Sayre went on: 

« When I was out here in 1890—» 

« The story of the Pink Geisha?» 

« Well—yes,» admitted Sayre, patiently. 

« Excuse me, then, till you are through.» 
He turned to go below. 

« Heard it, have you?» 

« A thousand times—from you and others.» 

Sayre laughed good-naturedly, and passed 
Pinkerton his cigarette-case. 

«Ah! Ever heard who the man was?» 


«No.» He lighted his cigarette. «That has 
been your own little mystery — apparently.» 

« Apparently? » 

« Yes; we all knew it was yourself.» 

«It was n’t,» said Sayre, steadily. «It was 
my brother.» He looked away. 

«Oh!» 

«He ’s dead.» 

« Beg pardon. You never told us that.» 

« He went back; could n’t find her.» 

« And you advise me also to become a sub- 
ject for remorse? That ’s good of you.» 

«It is not ‘quite the same thing. There is 
no danger of you losing your head for—» he 
glanced uncertainly at Pinkerton, then ended 
lamely—«any one. The danger would proba- 
bly be entirely with—the other person.” 

«Thanks,» laughed Pinkerton; «that ’s 
more comforting.» 

« And yet,» mused Sayre, « you are har: to 
comfort—humanly speaking.» 

Pinkerton smiled at this naive but quite 
exact characterization of himself. 

« You are,» continued Sayre, hesitatin - 
the right word, «impervious.» 

« Exactly,» laughed Pinkerton. «1 «ont 
see much danger to myself in your pres: rip- 
tion. You have put it in rather an attractive 
light. The idea cannot be entirely disrepita- 


for 
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le if your brother Jack used it. We lower- 
lass fellows used to call him Agamemnon, 
you remember.» 

«It is not my prescription,» said Sayre, 
wiefly, leaving the deck. 


“ut Pinkerton not only got himself mar- 
ried; he provided himself with an establish- 
ment, creating his menage in quite his own 
way and entirely for his own comfort. 

With the aid of a marriage-broker, he found 
hoth a wife and a house in which to keep 
her. This he leased for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years. Not, he explained to his 
wife later, that he could hope for the felicity 
of residing there with her so long, but be- 
cause, being a mere «barbarian,» he could 
not make other terms. He did not mention 
that the lease was determinable, neverthe- 
less, at the end of any month, by the mere 
neglect to pay the rent. Details were dis- 
tasteful to Pinkerton; besides, she would 
probably not appreciate the humor of this. 

Some clever Japanese artisans then made 
the paper walls of the pretty house eye-proof, 
and, with their own adaptations of American 
hardware, the openings cunningly lockable. 
The rest was Japanese. 

Mme. Butterfly laughed, and asked him why 
he had gone to all that trouble—in Japan. 

«To keep out those who are out, and in 
those who are in,» he replied, with an amor- 
ous threat in her direction. 

She was greatly pleased with it all, though, 
and went about jingling her new keys and her 
new authority like toys,—she had only one 
small maid to command,—until she learned 
that among others to be excluded were her 
own relatives. 

There had been what her husband called 
an appalling horde of these at the wedding 
(they had come with lanterns and banners 
and disturbing evidences of good will), and 
he asked her, when she questioned him, 
whether she did not think they would be a 
trifle wearisome. 

« You thing so?» she asked in turn. 

« Emphatically,» said her husband. 

She grew pale; she had not expected such 
an answer, 

He laughed consolingly. 

_ «Well, Ane-San » (which meant only «little 
sister »: there are no terms of endearment in 
the Japanese language), «you will have to 
get along without ancestors. Think of the 
many people who would like to do that, and 
be comforted.» 

‘ «Who?» She had never heard of such a 
ling. 
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«People, for instance, whose ancestors 
have perished on the gallows, or, in Amer- 
ica, have practised trades.» 

She did not understand, as often she did 
not, and he went on: 

«I shall have to serve in the capacity of 
ancestors, and the real ones will have to go, 
or rather not come.» 

Again he had the joke to himself; his wife 
had gone away to cry. . 

At first she decided to run away from him. 
But this, she reflected, would not probably 
please her relatives, since they had unanim- 
ously agreed upon the marriage for her. 
Besides, she preferred to remain. She had 
acquired a strange liking for Pinkerton and 
her new way of life. Finally she undertook a 
weak remonstrance—a very strong one, in 
fact, for a Japanese wife; but Pinkerton en- 
couraged her pretty domestic autonomy. 

«Mr. B. F. Pikkerton,» —it was this, among 
other things, that he had taught her to call 
him, — «I lig if you permit my august ances- 
tors visit me. I lig ver’ moach if you permit 
that unto me.» 

Her hair had been newly dressed for the 
occasion, and she had stuck a poppy in it. 
Besides, she put her hand on his arm (a 
brave thing for her to do), and smiled wist- 
fully up at him. And when you know what 
Cho-Cho-Sana’s smile was like, you will won- 
der how Pinkerton resisted her. However, 
he only laughed at her,—good-naturedly 
always,—and said no. 

« We can’t adopt a whole regiment of back 
numbers, you know. You are back number 
enough for me.» 

And though he kissed her, she went away 
and cried again; and Japanese girls do not 
often cry. 

He could not understand how important 
this concession was to her. Sayre explained 
to him that in Japan filial affection is the 
paramount motive, and that these «ances- 
tors,» living and dead, were his wife’s sole 
link to such eternal life as she hoped for. 

He would provide her a new motive, then, 
Pinkerton said,—perhaps meaning himself, 
—and a new religion, if she must have one— 
himself again. So when she diffidently under- 
took to explain the phantoms which made up 
her «religion,» Pinkerton expounded what 
he called the easier Western plan of salva- 
tion—seriously, too, considering that all his 
communications to her were touched with 
whimsy. After all, she was quite an impos- 
sible little thing, outside of lacquer and 
paint. But he struck deeper than he knew; 
for she went secretly to the church of the 
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missionary who served on the opposite hill, 
and heard the same thing, and learned, 
moreover, that she might adopt this new 
religion at any time she chose—even the 
eleventh hour. 

She went out joyously; not to adopt his 
religion, it is true, but to hold it in reserve 
if her relatives should remain obdurate. 
Pinkerton, to his relief, heard no more of it. 

But his wife’s family (the word has a more 
important application there than here) held 
a solemn conference, and certain of them 
waited upon Lieutenant Pinkerton, and, 
with elaborate politeness, intimated that 
his course had theretofore been quite un- 
known in Japan. This was their oblique way 
of saying that it was unsatisfactory. They 
pointed out with patient gravity that he 
would thus limit his wife’s opportunities of 
reappearing on earth in a higher form of life. 

Pinkerton remarked that he was not sure 
that it was best for his wife to reappear on 
earth in a higher form. 

«Do you know,» he continued to the 
spokesman, «that you look exactly like a 
lacquered tragedy mask I have hanging over 
my desk?» 

At this they all laughed good-naturedly, 
and quite forgot their errand. And Pinker- 
ton labored that they should remember it no 
more. In the politest way possible he made 
them drink his liquors and smoke his tobacco 
(in the generous American fashion), either 
of which operations was certain to make a 
Japanese very ill. 

They protested a deal of friendship for 
Pinkerton that night; but at the final con- 
ference, where Cho-Cho-San was solemnly 
disowned, none were more gloomily un- 
friendly than they who had eaten and 
drunken with him. 

«1 did the very best I could for you, little 
moon-goddess,» said Pinkerton to his wife; 
«but they were proof against my best wine 
and tobacco.» 

«Ah, you mean—I begin learn you, Mr. B. 
F. Pikkerton! You mean they not proof. Aha!» 

And Pinkerton delightedly embraced her. 

« Youare nolongera back number,» he said. 

«Aha! Tha’ ’s what J thing. Now I bed 
you | know what is that bag nomber! » 

« Well?» 

«People lig I was.» 

« Exactly.» 

«But not people lig I am?» 

«No; you are up-to-date.» 

“Legspeg I ought be sawry?» She sighed 
hypocritically. 

« Exactly why, my moon-maid?» 
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« Account they outcasting me. Aeverybody 
thing me mos’ bes’ wicked in all Japan. No- 
body speak to me no more—they all outcast 
me aexcept jus’ you; tha’ ’s why I ought be 
sawry.” 

She burst into a reckless laugh, and threw 
herself like a child upon him. 

« But tha’ ’s ezag why I’m not! Wha’’s 
use lie? It is not inside me—that sawry. 
Me? I’m mos’ bes’ happy female woman in 
Japan—mebby in that whole worl’. What 
you thing?» 

He said honestly that he thought she was, 
and he took honest credit for it. 


AND after his going, in the whimsical delight 
they had practised together, she named the 
baby, when it came, Trouble. Every Japa- 
nese baby begins with a temporary name; it 
may be anything, almost, for the little time. 
She was quite sure he would like the way she 
had named him—Trouble, meaning joy. That 
was his own way. As for his permanent name, 
—hemight have several others before, —that 
was for him to choose when he returned. 
And this event was to happen, according to 
his own words, when the robins nested again. 

And spring and the robins had come. 

All this to explain why Madame Butterfly 
and her baby were reclining on the immacu- 
late mats in attitudes of artistic abandon, in- 
stead of keeping an august state, as all other 
Japanese mothers and babes were at this mo- 
mentdoing. American women, we are told, as- 
sume more fearless attitudes in the security 
of their boudoirs than elsewhere. Japanese 
women, never. Their conduct is always the 
same. It must be as if some one were looking 
on—always. There is no privacy for them 
short of the grave. They have no secure 
boudoirs. 

But Madame Butterfly (through the cour- 
tesy of her husband) had both these. It will 
therefore be argued, perhaps, that she is not 
a typical Japanese woman. But it is only 
Lieutenant Pinkerton’s views about which 
we are presently concerned. He called her 
an American refinement of a Japanese pro- 
duct, an American improvement in a Japa- 
nese invention, and so on. And since he 
knew her best, his words concerning her 
should have a certain ex-cathedra author- 
ity. I know no more. 


AND she and the maid, and the baby too, 
were discussing precisely the matters which 
have interested us hitherto— Pinkerton, his 
baby, his imminent return, etc. 
Cho-Cho-San, with a deft jerk that was 
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also a caress, brought the baby into her lap 
as she sat up suddenly. 

«Ah, you—you think he is just like any 
other baby. But—he is a miracle! Yaes!» 
she insisted belligerently. « The sun-goddess 
sent him straight from the bridge of heaven! 
Because of those prayers so early—oh, so 
very early—in the morning. Oh, that is the 
time to pray!» She turned the baby violently 
so that she might see his eyes. « Now did any 
one ever hear of a Japanese baby with purple 
eyes?» 

She held him over against the dwarfed 
wistaria that grew in a flat bronze koro at 
the tokonuma, full of purple blossoms. She 
addressed the maid Suzuki, who stood by, 
happy as herself, apparently aware that this 
subject must always be discussed vehemently. 

«As purple as that! Answer me, thou 
giggler; is it not so? Speak! I will have 
an answer! » 

Then the maid_laughed out a joyous no. 
If she cherished the Eastern reservations 
concerning blue eyes and pink cheeks, it 


was a less heinous offense to lie about it a 
little than to assert it impolitely. Besides, 
neither she nor any one else could resist the 
spirits of her pretty mistress. 

«Nor yet so bald of his head?» she in- 


sisted, with the manner of Pinkerton—such 
is example! 

The maid also agreed to this. 

And then Cho-Cho-San flung the kicking 
youngster high above her, turned abandon- 
edly over on her back (in charming, if for- 
bidden, postures), and juggled with him 
there. 

« But ah! you will have hair, will you not? 
—as long and glittering as that of the Ameri- 
can women. I will not endure thee else.» 
She became speciously savage. «Speak, thou 
beggar, speak! » 

«Goo-goo,» said the baby, endeavoring 
diligently to obey. 

She shook him threateningly. 

« Ah-h-h! You making that non-senze with 
your parent? Now what is that you speak- 
ing with me? Jap’nese? If it is, I—» She 
threatened him direly. But he had evidently 
already learned to understand her; he gur- 
gled again. « Listen! No one shall speak any- 
thing but United States languages in these 
house! Now! What youthing? You go’n’ go 
right outside shoji firs’ thing you do that!» 
She resumed her own English more osten- 
tatiously,—she forgot it herself sometimes, 
—and pretended to pitch the baby through 
the fragile paper wall. 

« Also, tha’ ’s one thing aeverybody got 
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recomleck—account it is his house, his 
wife, his bebby, his maiden, his moaney— 
oh,—aeverything is his! An’ he say, those 
time he go’n’ ’way, that aexcep’ we all talk- 
ing those United States languages when he 
come, he go’n’ bounce us all. Well! I don’ 
git myself bounce, Mr. Trouble! An’ you 
got loog out you don’, aha! Sa-ay, me? | 
thing if we doing all those thing he as’ us, 
he go’n’ take us at those United States 
America, an’ live in his castle. Then he 
never kin bounce us, aha!» 

A bird flew to the vine in the little porch 

« Ah, Suzuki!» 

But the maid had withdrawn. She clapped 
her hands violently for her to return. 

« Nowwhy do you go away when» — her mo- 
mentary anger fied, and she laughed — «when 
birds flying to the wistaria? Go quickly, lit- 
tle maiden, and see if he is a robin, and if he 
has completed his nest— quickly.» 

The maid returned, and said that he was 
indeed a robin, but that he had no nest there 
as yet. 

«Oh, how he is slow! Suzuki, let us find 
*nother robin, one that is more indus-tri-ous- 
and-domes-tic, aha, ha, ha!» 

«They are all alike,» said the girl, cynically. 

« They—not ! » 

Suzuki giggled. When her mistress took 
so violently to English she preferred to ex- 
press herself in this truly Japanese fashion. 

«Inform me, if you please, how much 
nearer beggary we are to-day than yester- 
day, Suzuki.» 


~The girl had exact information for her on 


this subject. She said they had just seven- 
teen yen, fifty-four sen, two rin. 
«Alas—alas! How we have waste 
beautiful moaneys! Tha’ ’s shame. But he 
will not permit that we starve—account he 
know we have no one aexcep’ him. We all 
outcasted. Now loog how that is bad! o 
jus’ when it is all gone he will come with 
more—lig the stories of ole Kazabu. (/! 
lig story of uncombed Ronin, who make < 
large oath that he go’n’ be foo-el if 
dress his hair until his lord arrive back fro 
the banishment. Lo! when they cutting his 
head off him, account he don’ comb his ! 
his lord arrive back, an’ say, « What they 
ing with him?)—an’ reward him great deal, 
account he constant ontil he ’mos’ dead. } 
jus’ when we go’n’ out on the street mebby 
to fine him—you with Trouble on your back, 
rae with my samisen, standing up eee a 
the people, singing funeral songs, with fa 
oh, bout ’mos’ so long,» —she illustrated Ii lib- 
erally,—« sad garments, hair all ruffled—so, 
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dancing liddle—so,» —she indicated how she 
should dance,—«an’ saying out ver’ loud, «O 
ye people! Listen, for the loave of all the 
eight hundred thousan’ gods and goddesses! 
Behole, we, a poor widow, an’ a bebby what 
got purple eyes, which had one hosban’, which 
gone off at United States America, to naever 
return no more—naever! Aexcep’ you have 
seen him? No? See! Oh, how that is mos’ 
tarrible! We giving up all our august an- 
cestors, an’ gods, an’ people, an’ country, 
oh, aeverything, jus’ for him, an’ now he 
don’ naever come no more! Oh, how that is 
sad! Is it not? Also, he don’ even divorce 
us, so that we kin marry with ’nother man 
an’ git some food. He? He don’ even thing 
‘bout it! Not liddle bit! He forgitting us— 
alas! But we got keep his house nine hun- 
dred an’ ninety-nine year! Now thing "bout 
that! An’ we go’n’ starve bifore, aexcep’ you 
giving us—ah-ah-ah ! jus’ one sen! two sen! 
mebby fi’ sen! Oh, for the loave of sorrow, 
for the loave of constancy, for the loave of 
death, jus’—one—sen! Will you please pity 
us? In the name of the merciful Kwannon 
we beg. Loog! To move your hearts in the 
inside you, we go’n’ sing you a song of—sor- 
row—an’ death—an’ heaven.» 

She had acted it all with superb spirit, 
and now she snatched up her samisen, and 
dramatized this also; and so sure was she of 
life and happiness that this is the song of 
sorrow and death she sang: 


Hikari nodokeki haru no nobe, 
Niwo sakura-no-hana sakari, 

Mure kuru hito no tanoshiki ni, 
Shibashi uki yo ya wasururan. 


Sunshine on a quiet plain in spring, 

The perfume of the blooming cherry-blossoms, 
The joy of the gathering crowd, 

Filled with love, forget the cares of life. 


And then, ag» always, abandonment and 
laughter. 

«Aha, ha, ha! Aha, ha, ha! What you 
thing, liddle maiden? Tha’’s good song bout 
sorrow, an’ death, an’ heaven? Aha, ha, ha! 
What—you—thing? Speak!» 

She tossed the samisen to its place, and 
sprang savagely at the maid: 

_ «if that Mr. B. F. Pikkerton see us do- 
ing alig those—» ventured the maid in the 
humor of her mistress. 

_ «0-0-0! You see his eye flame an’ scorch 
lig lightening! O-o-o! He snatch us away 
to the house—so—so—so/ » 

The baby was the unfortunate subject 
for the illustration of this. He began to 
whimper. 


Rog-a-by, bebby, off in Japan, 
You jus’ a picture off of a fan. 


This was from Pinkerton. She had been 
the baby then. 

« Ah, liddle beggar, he din’ know he go’n’ 
make those poetries for you! He don’ sus- 
pect of you whichever. Well! I bed you we 
go’n’ have some fun when he do. Oh, Suzuki! 
Some day, when the emperor go abroad, we 
will show him. You got say these way »— 
she changed her voice to what she fancied 
an impressive male basso: «« Behole, heaven- 
descended-ruler-everlasting-great-Japan, the 
first of your subjecks taken his eye out those 
ver’ blue heaven whence you are descend!) 
Hence the emperor loog on him; then he stop 
an’ loog; he kin naever git enough loogs. 
Then he make Trouble a large prince! An’ 
me? He jus’ say onto me: ‘Continue that 
you bring out such sons. Aha, ha, ha! 
What you thing?» 

The maid was frankly skeptical. 

« At least you kin do lig the old nakodo 
wish you—for you are most beautiful.» 

Cho-Cho-San dropped the baby with a 
reckless thud, and sprang at her again. She 
gripped her throat viciously, then flung her, 
laughing, aside. 

«Speak concerning marriage once more, 
an’ you die. An’ tha’ ’s ‘nother thing. You 
got know at his United States America, if 
one is marry one got stay marry—oh for- 
aever an’ aever! Yaes! Nob’y cannot git 
himself divorce, aexcep’ in a large court- 
house an’ jail. Tha’ ’s way with he—that 
Mr. B. F. Pikkerton—an’ me. If he aever 
go’n’ divorce me, he got take me at those 
large jail at that United States America. 
Tha’ ’s lot of trouble; hence he rather stay 
marry with me. Also, he lig be marry with 
me. Now loog! He leave me a ’mos’ largest 
lot money in Japan; he give me his house for 
live inside for nine hundred an’ ninety-nine 
year. I cannot go home at my grandmother, 
account he make them outcast me. Sa-ay, 
you liddle foolish! He coming when the 
robins nest again. Aha! What you thing?» 

The maid should have been excused for 
not being always as recklessly jubilant as her 
mistress; but she never was. And now, when 
she chose silence rather than speech (which 
was both more prudent and more polite), she 
took it very ill. 

If Pinkerton had told her to go home, even 
though she had no home to go to, she would 
have been divorced without more ado. Per- 
haps she was logical (for she reasoned as he 
had taught her—she had never reasoned be- 
fore) in considering that as he had distinctly 
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told her not to do so, it was an additional 
surety for his return. 

Her mistress again took up the happier 
side of the matter. The baby was asleep. 

« An’ also, what you thing we bedder doing 
when he come?» 

She was less forcible now, because less 
certain. This required planning to get the 
utmost felicity out of it—what she always 
strove for. 

« Me?—I thing I—dunno,» the maid con- 
fessed diplomatically. 

« Aha, ha, ha! You dunno? Of course you 
dunno whichever! Well—I go’n’ tell you.» 
The plan had been born and matured that 
instant in her active little brain. «Jus’ 
recomleck ’t is a secret among you an’ 
me. We don’ tell that Mr. Trouble. Hoash! 
He don’ kin keep no secret. Well, listen! 
We go’n’ watch with that spying-glass till 
his ship git in. Then we go’n’ put cherry- 
blossoms aeverywhere; an’ if ’t is night, we 
go’n’ hang up "bout ’mos’ one thousan’ lan- 
terns—’bout ’mos’ one thousan’! Then we— 
wait. Jus’ when we see him coming up that 
hill—so—so—so—so,»—she lifted her ki- 
mono, and strode masculinely about theapart- 
ment,—«then! We hide behine the shoji, 
where there are holes to peep.» She glanced 
about to find them. « Alas! they all mended 
shut! But»—she savagely ran her finger 
through the paper—«we soon make some, 
aha, ha, ha! So!» She made another for the 
maid. «Then we lie quiet lig mice, an’ make 
believe we gone ’way. Better n’t we leave 
liddle note: «Gone ’way foraever. Sayonara, 
Butterfly)? No; tha’’s too long for him. He 
git angery those ways on the first word, an’ 
say those remark "bout debbil, an’ hell, an’ 
all kind loud languages. Tha’’s time, bifore 
he gitting too angery, to rush out, an’ jump 
all roun’ his neck, aha! » 

Cho-Cho-San paused ecstatically: But 
the maid would not have it so. She had 
seen them practise such divine foolery,— 
very like two reckless children,—but never 
had she seen anything with such dramatic 
promise as this. 

«Oh! an’ what he say then?» she begged 
with wild interest. 

Madame Butterfly was reénergized by the 
maid’s applause. 

« Ah-h-h!» she sighed. «He don’ say—jus’ 
he kiss us, oh, bout three—seven—ten—a 
thousan’ time! An’ amberace us two thou- 
san’ time ’bout ’mos’—till we got make him 
stop, aha, ha, ha! account he might—might— 
kill us! Tha’ ’s ver’ bad—to be kill kissing.» 

Her extravagant mood infected the maid. 
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She had long ago begun to wonder whether, 
after all, this American passion of affection 
was altogether despicable. She remembered 
that her mistress had begun by regarding it 
thus; yet now she was the most daringly 
happy woman in Japan. , 

«Say more,” the maid pleaded. Cho-Cho- 
San had a fine fancy, and the nesting of 
the robins could not, at the longest, be much 
longer delayed now; she let it riot. 

« Well,»—she was making it up as she 
went, — «when tha’ ’s all done, he loog roun’ 
those ways lig he doing ’mos’ always, an’ he 
see sump’n’ an’ he say: -‘Oh, ’el-lo! Where 
you got that chile?» Isay:« Ah—oh—ah! | 
thing mebby you lig own one, an’ I buy ‘im 
of a man what din’ wan’ no bebby with those 
purple eye an’ bald hairs. An’ he as’ me, 
‘What you pay?» Americans always as’ what 
you pay. I say: «Oh, lem me see. I thing, 
two yen an’ two sen. Tha’ ’s too moach for 
bald bebby?) But tha’ ’s a time he saying: 
(I bed you tha’’s a liar; an’ you fooling among 
me.) Then he gitting angery, an’ I hurry an’ 
say, one las’ time, ‘Tha’ ’s right. I tole you 
liddle lie for a fun. I din’ pay nawthing for 
him, aexcep’—sa-ay!) Then I whisper a thing 
inside his ear,—jus’ a liddle thing,—an’ he 
see! Aha, ha, ha! Then he say once more, 
las’ time,—ah, what you thing, Suzuki?» 

But the girl would not diminish her plea- 
sure by guessing. 

«(God a’mighty!)» Aha, ha, ha!» 

« Tha’ ’s all things you know?» questioned 
the maid, reproachfully, « an’ all things you 
do?» 

She had a right to feel that she had been 
defrauded out of a proper dénouement. 

« Ah-h-h-h! What would you have that is 
more? Jus’ joy an’ glory foraevermore! 
Tha’ ’s ’nough. What you thing? You know 
that song? 

«’T is death when we part, 
"T is life when we meet? » 


Her mistress had grown plaintive in those 
two lines. 

«I hear him sing®that,» murmured th 
maid, comfortingly. 

Her spirits vaulted up again. 

«But ah! You aever Wear him sing - °” 

She snatched up the samisen again, and | 
its accompaniment sang, in the pretty jargon 
he had taught her (making it as grotesque 
as possible the more to amus@him): 


I call her the belle of Japan—of Japan; 

Her name it is 0-Cho-Cho-San—Cho-Cho-San; 
Such tenderness lies in her sweet almond eyes, 
I tell you she’s just ichi ban. 
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«Tha’’s me—aha, ha, ha! Sa-ay—you thing 
he aever going away again when he got that 
liddle chike, an’ the samisen, an’ the songs, 
an’ all the joy, an’—an’ me?» And another 
richly joyous laugh. 

«Oh, you an’ the samisen an’ joy—poof! » 
said the maid. «But the chile—tha’’s nother 
kind thing. Aexcep’ he grow up, an’ go ’way 
after his father? » 

She was odiously unsatisfied. She would 
leave nothing to fate. But out of her joyous 
future her mistress satisfied even this grisly 
doubt. 

«Ah-h-h! But we go’n’ have more—lig 
steps of a ladder, up, up, up! An’ all purple 
eyes—oh, aevery one! An’ all males! Then, 
if one go ’way, we got nother an’ nother. 
Then, how kin he, that Mr. B. F. Pikkerton, 
aever go’way? Aha!» 

« Yaet, O-Cho-Cho-San, if you—» 

Was this a new doubt? It will never be 
known. 

«Stop! Tha’’s nother thing. You got call 
me 0-Cho-Cho-San, an’ Missus Ben-ja-meen 
Frang-a-leen Pikkerton. Sa-ay; you notize 
how that soun’ gran’ when my hosban’ speak- 
ing it that aways? Yaes! ’Mos’ lig I was a 
emperess. Listen! I tell you ‘nother thing, 
which is "nother secret among you an’ me 
jus’: | thing it is more nize to be call that 
away —jus’ Missus Ben-ja-meen Frang-a-leen 
Pikkerton—than heaven-descended-female- 
ruler-everlasting-great-Japan, aha! Sa-ay; 
how I loog if I an emperess? What you 
thing? » 

She imitated the pose and expression of 
her empress very well. 

«lf your face a liddle longer you loog 
ezag lig,» said the maid. 

jut her mistress was inclined to be more 
modest. 

«Ah, no. B tell you “ae loog lig a’ 
emperor—jus’ that Mr-“B. F. Pikker- 
ton, when he got that unicorn upon him, 
with gole all up in front an’ down behine! » 

And at this gentle treason the maid made 
no protest. 

The baby continued to sleep. He rather 
justified the praises of his mother. He was 
as good as a Japanese baby, and as good- 
looking as an American one. 

Somebody was without. 

«Gomen nasai» («I beg your pardon»). 

It was a familiar, deprecatory voice, ac- 
companied by the clapping of hands. 

Cho-Cho-San smiled intelligently, and 
called the maid. 

“Oh, Suzuki, Goro the nakodo—he is 
without.» 


The two exchanged glances of amusement, 
and the maid proceeded to admit him. 

Madame Butterfly received him with the 
odious lack of ceremony her independent 
life with Pinkerton had bred. The go-be- 
tween pointed out how sad this was to as 
beautiful a woman as she. 

«Is it a trouble to you?» she asked, perk- 
ing her head aside. 

The nakodo only sighed gloomily. 

Madame Butterfly laughed. «Poor, nize 
liddle ole man,» said she, with specious pity, 
in politest English; «do not trouble’bout me.» 

«I must; you have no parents now.» 

«Ah-h-h! But will you not permit me to 
suffer?» 

« But you will never be married!» 

« How tarrible! » 

He took this quite seriously, and became 
more cheerful. 

« Yes; a beautiful woman like you must 
have a husband.» 

«Yaes. Thangs; I got one.» 

«I mean a Japanese husband.» 

«OQh—ah? That will have me a month, 
and then divorce me? And then another, 
and another, and another?» 

She was becoming belligerent. 

« How is it better with you now?» 

She recovered her good humor. 

«At America one is married foraever— 
aexcep’ the other die. Aha! What you 
thing?» 

She had been speaking indifferently both 
languages, and now the nakodo, who was not 
apt at English, begged her to explain this in 
Japanese. She did so. 

« Yamadori has lived long at America, and 
he says it is not thus. Is it not safe to rely 
upon his excellent wisdom?» 

«No; for I, which am foolish, are wiser 
than both you an’ he. Aeverybody got stay 
marry at United States America. No one can 
git divorce, except he stay in a large court- 
house, all full of judges with long faces, an’ 
bald on their heads, long, long time; mebby 
two—four—seven year! Now jus’ thing ’bout 
that—how that is tiresome! Tha’ ’s why no 
one don’ git no divorce; they too tire’ to wait. 
Firs’, the man he got go an’ stan’ bifore those 
judge, an’ tell all he thing ’bout it. Then the 
woman she got. Then some lawyers quarrel 
with those judge; an’ then the judges git 
jury, an’ as’ ’em what they thing ’bout it; an’ 
if they don’ know they all git put in jail till 
they git done thinging ’bout it, an’ whether 
they got git divorce or not. Aha!» 

«Where did you learn that?» asked the 
old nakodo, aghast. 
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It was so evidently the invention of Pin- 
kerton that it seemed superfluous to make 
the explanation. The nakodo said curtly that 
he did not believe it. 

Cho-Cho-San was exasperated. 
the blue-eyed baby up before him. 

« Well, then, do you believe that?» 

She laughed almost malignantly. The 
marriage-broker gulped down this fearful 
indignity as best he might. He hoped there 
were not going to be any more such women 
in Japan as the result of foreign marriages. 
But even this phase of the situation had been 
discussed with his client. 

« But Yamadori, who was bred to the law, 
tells me that our law prevails in such a mat- 
ter, the marriage having taken place here.» 

She gave a gasp, and cried like a savage 
wounded animal: 

« Yamadori—lies! » 

The nakodo was silenced. She crushed the 
baby so fiercely to her breast that he. began 
to cry. 

« Sh!» she commanded harshly. He looked 
up for an incredulous instant, then burrowed 
his head affrightedly into her kimono. She 
turned upon the nakodo in magnificent scorn. 

«Oh—you—foo-el! You thing he naever 
arrive back. He do!» 


She flung 


She snatched a photograph from an easel 
at the tokonoma, tore the child from his hid- 
ing, and held them up together. Her purpose 
was quite evident. 

The nakodo was thoroughly frightened. 


«Now what you thing? Aha, ha, ha! 
Sa-ay—I bed you all moneys he go’n’ come 
’mos’ one millions mile for see that chile! 
Tha’ ’s what I all times praying Shaka an’ 
the augustnesses—for one chile ezag’ lig 
him. Well, sa-ay! 1 got him. An’ now that 
Mr. Ben-ja-meen Frang-a-leen Pikkerton he 
got come back—hoarry—even if he don’ 
lig. He cannot stand it. But he do lig.» 

All her passion was gone now, and her 
sure gladness returned. She was naive and 
intimate and confidential again. 

«Sa-ay! Firs’ I pray his large American 
God—that huge God a’mighty,—but tha’ ’s 
nouse. He don’ know me where I live. Then 
I pray Shaka an’ all the kaimyo of the august- 
nesses in the god-house. I thing they don’ 
hear me, account they outcasted me when 
{ marry with that Mr. B. F. Pikkerton. 
But»—she smiled at her pretty celestial 
cajolery—«I pray them so long an’ so moach 
more than they aever been pray with bifore 
that they feel good all times, an’—an’»— 
there was finality in this—«an’ tis use. An’ 
mebby I not all outcasted! Don’ tell him. 
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He—he laugh upon my gods, an’ say they 
jus’ wood an’ got no works in them. An’ he 
all times call the augustnesses bag nombers! 
Jus’ he don’ know till he fine out. Aha, ha, 
ha!» 

«If he returns he will probably take the 
child away with him—that is his right.» 

But nothing could ruffle Madame Butterfly 
now. She laughed sibilantly at this owl-like 
ignorance. 

«Qh-h-h! How you don’ know things! How 
you don’ onderstan’ me what I mean, which- 
ever! Ofcourse he take that chile away with 
him—of course! An’ me—me also; an’ Suzuki, 
aha! An’ we go an’ live in his castle foraever 
an’ aever!» 

The improbability of changing the girl’s 
point of view began to dawn upon the slow 
intellect of the nakodo. 

« At least, Yamadori wishes for a look-at 
meeting. I have promised him. Will you not 
grant this?» 

Cho-Cho-San shook her head at 
knowingly. 

« An’ if I do not, he not go’n’ pay you ona 
present?» 

She laughed wildly, and the nakodo by a 

grin admitted the impeachment. 
— « Well,»—the spirit of mischief possessed 
the girl,— «sa-ay—I don’ keer. Let him come. 
He lig see me; I lig see him. An’ if I say I 
go’n’ marry him, he got marry me right 
away. Aha!» 

The nakodo said delightedly that that was 
precisely what he sought. 

« Yaes; but suppose they put me in a large 
jail, an’ got loog out between bar—so,» —she 
illustrated,—«an’ don’ git nawthing to eat; 
he go’n’ stay all times behine my side, an’ 
comforting me? I dunno. Mebby they cut 
my hade off me. Then he got git his hade 
cut off, too, gn go the d to Meido to- 
gether. An” ‘suppose » whispered it 
horridly—«that Mr. B, F. Pikkerton—aha, 
ha, ha!—arrive?» 

The nakodo was not sure how much of 
this was meant seriously. They were ex- 
tremely unusual humors to him. But she 
had consented to the meeting, and he 
promptly took her at her word. 

« When, then, will it please you to have 
me bring Yamadori?» 

« When you lig.» 

The nakodo fixed that day a week. 

As he was going, Cho-Cho-San laughingly 
asked: 

«Sa-ay! How often he been marry?» 

« But twice,» the nakodo replied virtuously. 

« An’ both times divorce?» 


him 
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He admitted that this was the case. 

« An’ both times jus’ on visit from United 
States America?» 

Under her laughing gaze it seemed best to 
admit it. 

«Oh! he—he jus’ marry ’nother for fun.» 

He heard her laugh again as he left the 
courtyard; but he had confidence in the abil- 
itv of Yamadori to accomplish his purpose if 
he could be brought into contact with her. 
He was one of the modern pensioned princes 
of Japan, a desirable matrimonial article. 

The look-at meeting came about as plan- 
ned. There was a distinct air of state about 
Madame Butterfly’s house on that day. The 
baby, and all the frivolities that attended 
him, were in banishment. The apartment 
had been enlarged by the rearrangement of 
the shoji. At the head of it, statuesque 
in her most brilliant attire, sat Cho-Cho- 
San. Japanese women are accomplished 
actresses; and looking in upon Cho-Cho- 
San just at the moment of Yamadori’s 
arrival, one would not have known her. She 
was as unsmiling as the Dai-Butsu. 

The grave ceremonies attending the ad- 
vent of a candidate for matrimony went 
forward with almost no recognition from 
Cho-Cho-San until they had come to the 
point where they might seat themselves be- 
fore her, to inspect and be inspected. Then 
she struck her fan against her palm, and 
Suzuki appeared, and set the tobacco-box 
between them. 

Yamadori suggested somewhat the ready- 
made clothier—inevitable evidence of trans- 
formation; otherwise he was the average 
modern Japanese. He might not converse 
directly with Cho-Cho-San, especially con- 
cerning the business in hand; but he was not 
prohibited from conferring with the nakodo 
about it in her presence. The rule of decorum 
for such an occasion simply decreed that she 
should be blind and deaf concerning what 
went on. The convenience of the arrange- 
ment is obvious. The nakodo, the represen- 
tative of both parties, was happily permitted, 
on the part of the one, to regard what was 
happening as if it had not happened, and, on 
the part of the other, as if it had. 

«She is quite as beautiful as you said,» re- 
marked Yamadori, after a careful inspection 
with his glass. 

_The nakodo nodded virtuously, and filled 
his pipe. His client lighted a cigarette. 

Cho-Cho-San did not even smile. 

“And her father, you say, was in the 
Satsuma rebellion on the emperor’s side?» 

The marriage-broker satisfied his client 
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to the last particular of her father’s bloody 
end. 

« And you have told her faithfully of me?» 
He paused on the last word to note its effect 
upon Cho-Cho-San. There was none, and 
he hastened to add cumulatively, « And my 
august family?» He paused again. But 
again there was no sign from the lady of 
the house. «And have offered her my mis- 
erable presents? » 

To each of these the broker answered yes. 

« Then why, in the name of the gods, does 
she wait?» 

The nakodo explained with a sigh that she 
had declined his presents. 

«I will send her others. They shall be a 
thousand times more valuable. Since I have 
seen her I know that the first must have 
been an affront.» 

Yamadori unquestionably: smiled in the 
direction of Cho-Cho-San, as if she were a 
woman of joy. 

The light of battle came into the stony 
eyes of the girl. She clapped her hands al- 
most viciously. The little maid appeared. 

« Tea!» she said. 

The maid brought the tea; and with that 
splendid light of danger still in her eyes, 
Cho-Cho-San served it. With the air of a 
princess she put on in an instant all the 
charms of a mousmee. She gave back smile 
for smile now, and jest for jest. She begged 
Yamadori, with the most charming upward 
inflections, to put away his cigarette and 
take her shippo pipe, and he did it. She let 
him touch her hands in the passage of the 
cups. 

«1 will give her a castle to live in,» said 
Yamadori, breathlessly. 

The nakodo sighed. Cho-Cho-San refilled 
his pipe with an incomparable grace. 

«She shall have a thousand servants.» 

There was no response. 

Cho-Cho-San returned the pipe, smiling 
dazzlingly. 

«Everything her heart can wish!» cried 
Yamadori, recklessly. 

The nakodo turned beseechingly toward 
the girl. She lifted her eyebrows. He did 
not understand. As she passed him then she 
laughed. 

«Is it enough?» 

«I will give a solemn writing,» added 
Yamadori, fervidly. 

«She still fancies herself perhaps married 
to the American, sighed the nakodo. 

Yamadori laughed disagreeably. 

«If your excellency would condescend to 
explain—» 
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«Oh, she is not serious. A sailor has a 
sweetheart in every port, you know.» 

Cho-Cho-San whispered something to the 
nakodo. 

«But she is perhaps his wife,» answered 
he, obediently. 

« Yes,» said Yamadori, as if they were the 
same. 

Cho-Cho-San whispered again. 

«But the child—there is a most accom- 
plished child?» said the nakodo again. 

« Yes,» said the traveled Japanese with the 
same smile and the same intonation. 

There was a distinct silence. Cho-Cho- 
San smiled more vividly. The nakodo grew 
anxious. Yamadori cast his eyes toward the 
ceiling, and continued: 

«A sailor does not know the difference. 
In no other country are children esteemed 
as they are here. In America people some- 
times deny them. They are left in a basket 
at some other person’s door. But the person 
does not receive them. They are then cared 
for by the municipality as waifs. It is shame- 
ful tobesuchachild. There are great houses 
and many officers in each city for the care 
of these. They are an odious class by them- 
selves, and can never rise above their first 
condition.» 

The nakodo glanced askance at his client. 
He had not the slightest objection to a man 
who would lie a little to win his cause, but 
to lie too much was to lose it. 

«I myself knew a man whose child became 
a cripple. He sent him to the mayor of the 
city, saying that as the cars of the city had 
injured him, the city must bring him up. He 
was sent to the poorhouse, and afterward to 
the stone-quarries. It was a most piteous 
sight.» 

Cho-Cho-San bent again to the ear of the 
oldman. There wasatremorin her voice now. 

« Had he eyes of purple?» 

« He was beautiful of face; but surely eyes 
of purple are not desirable?» Yamadori 
brought his own down from the ceiling and 
leveled them at Cho-Cho-San. She still 
smiled, but there was a bright-red spot in 
each cheek now. «But he was misshapen, 
and he was never known to laugh. I saw 
many such. I saw—» 

Madame Butterfly clapped her hands again. 
The maid appeared promptly; she had ex- 
pected the summons. 

« Suzuki— good Suzuki, the excellent gen- 
tlemen »—she swept a royal gesture toward 
them— «who have done us the honor to call, 
they wish to go hurriedly. Their shoes—will 
you not hasten them?» 
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With a final brilliant smile she turned her 
back upon them and left the room. 


« Your story of the rejected children did it,» 
reproached the nakodo, on the way. 

«Il had not got to the worst,» said his 
client, ruefully. 

«Lucky she turned us out when she did, 
then.» 

« What do you mean, sir?» demanded the 
suitor, in sudden wrath. 

«Oh,» said the broker, in polite haste, «] 
was beginning to feel—ill.» 

The irony of this escaped the client. Still, 
Goro would have had a less opinion of Yama- 
dori if, having lied once, he had not lied again 
in defense of the first. 

Though Yamadori came no more, he had 
brought the serpent to Madame Buttertly’s 
Eden. 


II. 


ONE day she took her courage, and the maid’s 
too, for that matter, in both hands, and called 
upon the American consul. She saw the vice- 
consul. There was a west wind, and it was 
warm at Nagasaki. He was dozing. When 
he woke, Madame Butterfly was bowing before 
him. At a little distance was the maid with 
the blond baby strapped to her back. He was 
unable to account for them immediately. 

«Goon night,» said Cho-Cho-San, smiling 
amiably. 

The consul glanced apprehensively alout. 

«Night! Not night, is it?» 

They both discovered the error at the same 
instant. 

«Ah! no, no, no! Tha’ ’s mis-take. Me— 
I’m liddle raddle’. Aexcuse us. Tha’ ’s not 
nize, mak’ mis-take. We got call you good 
morning, I egspeg, or how do? What you 
thing?» 

« Whichever you like,» he answered with- 
out a smile. 

Then Cho-Cho-San waited for something 
further from the consul. Nothing came. She 
began to suspect that it was her business to 
proceed instead of his. 

«I—I thing mebby you don’ know me?» 
she questioned, to give him a chance. 

«Oh, yes, I do,» declared the consul. In 
fact, everybody knew her, for one reason and 
another—her baby, her disowning, her mar- 
riage. «You are 0-Cho-Cho-San, the daugh- 
ter» —he forgot her father’s name, though he 
had often heard it. « You used to dance, did 
you not?» i 

«Aha! See! Tha’ ’s what I thing. You 
don’ know me whichaever. I nobody’s daugh- 
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ter; jus’ Missus Ben-ja—no! Missus Frang-a- 
leen Ben-ja-meen—no, no, no! Missus Ben- 
ja-meen Frang-a-leen Pikkerton. Aha, ha, 
ha! I liddle more raddle’.» 

Oh!» The consul was genuinely sur- 
prised, and for the first time looked with 
interest at the child. Cho-Cho-San, to aid 
him, took Trouble from the maid. Finally he 
politely asked her what he could do for her. 

[ got as’ you a thing.» 

She returned the baby to the maid. 

« Proceed,» said the consul. 

« You know ’bout birds in your country?» 

« Yes, something.» 

«Ah! tha’ ’s what I thing. You know 
aeverything. Tha’ ’s why your country sen’ 
you here—account you ver’ wise.» 
~ «Youdo me too much honor,» laughed the 
consul. 

« You—don’—know?» 

She was distinctly alarmed. 

«Everything? No; only a few things.» 

« But you know ’bout birds—robins—jus’ 
liddle robins? » 

Her inflections denounced it a crime not 
to know. He was not proof against this, or 
against these. 

«Oh, yes,» he said; « of course.» 

«Aha! Of course. Tha’’s what I all times 
thinging. Tha’ ’s mis-take by you?» 

They could laugh together now. 

«Ah! Tell me, then, if you please, when 
do those robin nest again? Me? I thing it is 
later than in Japan, is it not? Account—jus’ 
account the robins nesting again jus’ now.» 

The consul said yes because the girl so 
evidently desired it. 

«Aha! Tha’’s what I thing. Later—moach 
later than in Japan, is it not?» 

Again her fervid emphasis obliged him to 
say yes, somewhat against his conscience. 

«An’—sa-ay! When somebody gitting 
marry with ‘nother body at your America, 
don’ he got stay marry?» 

« Usually—yes; decidedly yes; even some- 
times when he does n’t wish to.» 

« An’ don’ madder where they live?» 

«Not at all» 

(Ah-h-h! How that is nize! Sa-ay; you 
know all *bout that. What you thing?» 

« Well, I know more about that than about 
ornithology. You see, I’ve been married, but 
I’ve never been a robin.» 

The joke passed quite unnoticed. She put 
her great question: 

« An’ no one can’t git divorce from ’nother 
aexcep’ in a large court-house full judge?» 

« Yes,» laughed the consul; « that is true.» 

« An’ that take a ver’ long time?» 
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« Yes; nearly always. The law’s delay—» 

« An’ sometimes they git inside a jail?» 

«Occasionally that happens, too, I believe.» 

Every doubt had been resolved in her 
favor. 

« An’ if they got a nize bebby yaet—don’ 
they—ah, don’ aeverybody lig that?» 

«I did, very much. Mine is a fine boy.» 

«Sa-ay! He loog lig you—purple eye, 
bald hairs, pink cheek?» 

«I’m afraid he does.» 

«’Fraid ? » 

«Glad, then.» 

«Oh! ’Fraid mean glad? Yaes. Tha’ ’s 
way Mr. B. F. Pikkerton talking.» 

The consul laughed, but he could not quite 
understand the drift of her questioning. 

«If people have a nize bebby alig that, 
they don’ give him away, not to nobody— 
they don’ lig? What you thing?» 

«I should think not!» For a moment he 
looked savage, as a young father can. 

Cho-Cho-San’s face glowed. She stood 
consciously aside, that the consul might the 
better see the baby on Suzuki’s back. He 
understood, and smiled in the good-fellow- 
ship of.new parenthood. He made some play 
with the child, and called him a fine fellow. 

«Ah! You naever seen no soach bebby, I 
egspeg?» 

In the largess of his fellowship he declared 
that he had not. He had only recently been 
engaged in putting the same question to his 
friends. She had hoped, indeed, that he would 
go on from that and say more, the subject so 
abundantly merited it: but she now remem- 
bered that, in her haste to satisfy her doubts, 
she had neglected all those innumerable little 
inquiries which go to make up the graceful 
game of Japanese courtesy. Though she 
might neglect them with Pinkerton, she 
must not to a stranger who was obliging her. 

«Ah! How is that health? Also, I am 
sawry I woke you up, excellent. That is not 
a happy for the most exalted health. There- 
fore, | pray your honorable pardon. An’— 
how is that health?» 

The consul said that he was quite well. 

«Ah, how that is nize! An’ you always 
sleeping well, most honorable?» 

He nodded. 

« Yaes—I hear you sleep. Oh! 
joke! No, no, no!» 

He had laughed, but she would never do 
that. 

« But I do—snore, I believe.» 

«Oh! Jus’ lig gen-tle bree-zes.» 

He said that he could not do better than 
adopt this charming euphemism. 


Tha’ ’s not 
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« Also, how ole you gitting ver’ soon?» 

« Thirty.» 

A Japanese always adds a few years. She 
therefore thought him younger, and her ven- 
eration abated accordingly. But he was in 
fact older. 

« Tha’ ’s also nize—ver’ nize. I wish I so 
ole. That Mr. B. F. Pikkerton he lig me 
more if I older, I thing.» She sighed. 

«I don’t know about that.» But he would 
not meddle. « How old are you, pray?» 

This was only the proper return for her 
courtesy. Besides, the consul was enjoying the 
usually dull game of decorum to-day. The girl 
was piquant in a most dazzling fashion. 

«Me? I’bout—’bout—» (what he had said 
made her doubt a little the Japanese idea) 
«’bout ’mos’ twenty-seven when the chrysan- 
themum blooms again.» 

She was seventeen. 

He acquiesced in the fiction, but smiled 
at the way she hung her head and blushed; 
this was not the Japanese way of telling 
one’s age (or any other gentle lie). 

« You got a grandmother? » she proceeded. 

«Two,» alleged the consul. 

« Tha’ ’s ver’ splendid. An’ is she well in 
her healths also?» 

« Which one?» 


She passed the joke, if she saw it. No 
Japanese will make his parent the subject 
of one. 

«The ole one—always the ole one firs’.» 

The consul felt queerly chidden. 

«She was well at last accounts.» 

« Tha’ ’s nize. An’ the young one?» 


«The same. And now, about yours?» 


« Alas! I have not that same happiness lig 
you. I got not ancestors whichever. They 
all angery account that Mr. B. F. Pikkerton, 
so they outcast me out the family. He 
don’ lig that they live with him, account 
they bag nombers. He an’ me go’n’ be only 
bag nomber, he say. He big boss bag nom- 
ber, me jus’ liddle boss bag nomber. Me? I 
don’ got ancestors before me nor behine me 
now. Hence they don’ show me the way to 
Meido when I die. Well, me? | don’ keer 
whichever. I got hosban’ an’ bebby tha’ ’s 
mos’ bes’ nize in Japan, mebby in the whole 
worl’. An’ I kin go at Nirvana by ’nother 
road, aha! if I moast.» 

The. kindly consul better than she under- 
stood both the effect of this separation of 
her from her «ancestors,» and the tempera- 
ment of Pinkerton. He undertook, notwith- 
standing his resolution not to meddle, a 
tentative remonstrance. She listened po- 
litely, but he made no impression. 
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« You must not break with your relatives, 
If Pinkerton should not, should—well, die, 
you know, you would indeed be an outcast, 
If your own people would have nothing to do 
with you, nobody else would. It must, of 
course, be known to you that your—marri- 
age with Pinkerton has put you in unfor- 
tunate relations with everybody ; the Japanese 
because you have offended them, the foreign 
ers because he has. What would you do in 
such a case?» 

«Me? I could—dance, mebby, or—or 
die?» 

But she laughed as she said it. Then she 
acknowledged his rebuking glance. 

« Aexcuse me, tha’’s not—nize? Well, it 
is not so easy to die as it was—before he 
came.» She sighed happily. 

The consul was curious. 

« Why?» he asked. 

«He make my life more sweet.» 

« But that is no reason for quarreling with 
your family.» 

« But they don’ wan’ me, because my hos- 
ban’ don’ wan’ them! Henceforth I got go 
’way from my hosban’ if I wan’ them; an’ if 
I wan’ him more bedder, I got go ’way from 
them. No madder whichever, I got go ‘way 
from some one. Well, I wan’ those hoshan’ 
more bedder than any. Sa-ay! Tha’ ’s a 
foanny! They make me marry with him 
when I don’ wish him; now I’m marry, they 
don’ wish him. Jus’ after my father he kill 
hisself sticking with short sword, tha’ ’s how 
we gitting so poor—oh, ver’ poor! Me? | go 
an’ dance liddle, so we don’ starve. \so, | 
thing if somebody wish me I git married for 
while, account that grandmother got have 
food an’ clothings. Well, those ver’ grand- 
mother she as’ the ole nakodo "bout it; she 
lig me git marry with some one. He say 
man jus’ as’ him other day kin he git him 
nize wife, an’ he don’ know none nizer. 

She paused to let the consul make s 
this fact, which he did, and then ac! 
ledged the appreciation she had prov: 
with a charming smile. 

« Whichever, he say he thing I don’ li 
him, account he Amerika-jin, he also re) 
ing with me that he a barbarian an’ a | 
Well, me?—I say I don’ wan’ him. |’ 
beas’. But aevery one else they say y 
yaes, ah, yaes—he got moaney, an’ fo! 
liddle while I got endure him. So ! 
‘Bring me that beas’» An’ lo! one day 
ole nakodo he bringing him for loo! 
meeting. Well!» 

She paused to laugh, and so infectious was 
it that the consul adventurously joined her. 
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« At firs’ I thing him a god, he so tall an’ 
beautiful, an’ got on such a blue clothes all 
full golden things. An’ he don’ sit way, ’way 
off, an’ jus’ talk!» 

She laughed abandonedly. 

« He make my life so ver’ joyous, I thing 
I naever been that happy.» 

She had an access of demureness. 

«Oh, jus’ at firs’ I frighten’; account he 
sit so close with me—an’ hol’ my han’—an’ 
as’ if it made satin. Aha, ha, ha! Satin! 
Loog! 

«| beg your august pardon. I jus’ thing- 
ing in the inside me, an’ speaking with the 
outside. Tha’ ’s not nize. You don’ keer 
nothing —"bout—that? » 

« Yes, 1 do,» declared the consul; «it is a 
charming story.» And it was. 

« You mean—you lig hear more?» 

« Yes.» 

She reflected an instant. 

«| thing there is no more. Jus’—yaes, jus’ 
after while I naever git frighten’ no more.» 

«But then you—I beg pardon—you were 
married? I think you said so?» 

«Oh, yaes,» she replied, as if that had 
made little difference in their situation; «I 
marry with him.» 

«| think his ship was then ordered to—» 

She nodded. 

«Alas! he got go an’ serve his country. 
But he go’n’ come back, an’ keep on being 
marry with me. What you thing?» 

The consul contrived to evade the inter- 
rogation. 

«ls that why you asked about the robins? » 

« Yaes; he go’n’ come when the robins nest 
again. He? He don’ naever egspeg we got 
this nize bebby, account I don’ tell him. I 
don’ kin tell him. I don’ know where he is. 
But—me? I don’ tell if I know, account he 
rush right over here, an’ desert his country, 
an’ henceforth git in a large trouble—mebby 
with that President United States America, 
an’ that large Goddess Liberty Independence! 
What you thing?» 

It was quite superfluous to point out such 
of her ideas as had birth in the fertile brain 
of Pinkerton. Certainly he had enjoyed his 
married life with her, but it was for another 
reason than hers. The consul could observe, 
he thought, how exquisitely amusing it had 
been. It was, too, exactly in Pinkerton’s line 
to take this dainty, vivid, eager, formless 
material, and mold it to his most wantonly 
whimsical wish. It was perhaps fortunate 
that his country had had need of him so 
soon after his marriage. 

tlowever, the consul informed her that 
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her fears of trouble for Pinkerton from the 
sources mentioned were entirely groundless. 
But this was not pleasing intelligence. She 
liked to believe (as he had let her believe) 
that Pinkerton occupied a large space in the 
affairs of his country; that he was under the 
special patronage of the President, and 
the Goddess of Liberty was, perhaps, her own 
corollary. But it fitted his character as she 
had conceived it. To her he was a god, per- 
haps. But let it be understood that a Japa- 
nese god is neither austere nor immaculate. 

« Well, whichever,» she said, in some dis- 
appointment, «tha’’s a so’prise on him when 
he come. He all times joking with me; I 
make one joke upon him. Tha’ ’s good joke. 
What you thing?» 

The consul shook his head. The matter 
began to have a sinister look. But the girl’s 
faith was sublime. 

«Ah-h-h! You?» Her inflection was one 
of pity for his ignorance. «Tha’ ’s account 
you don’ know him, you shaking your nize 
head. He joking all times. Sometime I dunno 
if he joking, aexcep’ he stop, look solemn, an’ 
laugh. Then he make the house raddle! Oh, 
mebby you thing I don’ joke too, also? Well, 
tha’ ’s mis-take. I make joke jus’ lig him— 
jus’ bad. One time I make joke with him 
*bout run ’way to that grandmother, account 
I don’ keer for him no more. Well—what you 
thing? He say«’Ello! Less see how you kin 
run fas’» Aha, ha, ha! Tha’ ’s liddle joke 
upon me. Now I go’n’ have the larges’ joke 
upon him. Sa-ay—you got tell him, if you 
please, augustness, that I could n’t wait, it 
was so long—long—long! I got tire’. So— 
I am marry with a great an’ wise prince 
name’ Yamadori Okyo, an’ live in a huge 
castle with one thousan’ servants, an’—an’ 
all my hearts kin wish! Aha, ha, ha! Also, 
that I go’n’ away to his castle with his pur- 
ple-eye’ bebby, to naever return no more. 
You go’n’ tell him that?» 

«I would prefer not to have a hand in any 
further—that is, any deception,» the consul 
objected gravely. 

The girl was amazed and reproachful. 

«Ah-h-h! Don’ you lig joke? I thing 
aevery American do. Tha’ ’s not nize for 
me. I got be sawry I telling you all those. 
Alas! How that would be nize for you! 
You see him git angery so quick.» She 
smote her hands together. «An’ then he 
say those remark bout debbil, an’ he rush 
up the hill this away.» 

She again lifted her kimono, and acted it 
recklessly across the apartment. 

« But, my dear madame—» 
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She came at him with a voice and move- 
ment that were resistlessly caressing. He 
perceived how useless it would be. He ac- 
knowledged her protean fascination. 

« Ah-h-h! Please, augustness, to tell him? 
It will be that nize for me! Ah, you go’n’ 
do it?» 

The consul had capitulated to her voice 
and eyes. 

« Ah—thangs, most excellent. You the 
mos’ bes’ nize man in the worl’—» 

She paused guiltily; even this purely Japa- 
nese euphemism might be treason. 

« Except?» laughed the consul. 

« Aexcep’,» confessed the girl, with droop- 
ing head. 

A smile began to grow upon her lips; when 
she raised her face it was a splendid laugh. 

« How we have fun seeing him rush up 
that hill at the house»—she was frankly 
dissembling—«so!» She illustrated again. 
« After that— ah—after that—well—I make 
aeverything correc’.» 

She was radiantly certain that she could. 

The consul remembered the saying of the 
professor of rhetoric that no comedy could 
succeed without its element of tragedy. 
Well, Pinkerton might have meant to return 
to her. Any other man probably would. He 
would not have been quite certain of him- 
self. Only, that stuff about the robins 
sounded like one of his infernal jokes. He 
probably supposed that she knew what he 
meant—farewell; but she had not so con- 
strued it. Unless Pinkerton had changed, he 
had probably not thought of her again—ex- 
cept as the prompt wife of another man. He 
never explained anything. It was his theory 
that circumstances always did this for one; 
it was therefore a saving of energy to per- 
mit circumstances to do it. There was a say- 
ing in the navy that if any one could forget a 
played game or a spent bottle more quickly 
than Pinkerton, he had not yet been born. 
Providing her with a house and money meant 
nothing. He probably would have given her 
all he had whether it were a dollar or a 
thousand. But, on the other hand, if she 
had been one of the sudden and insane 
fancies that occasionally visited him, the 
case was altogether different, and alto- 
gether like Pinkerton; for in case of an at- 
tractive woman the emotion might survive 
the absence in question. In his own case he 
was quite sure—had he been Pinkerton, of 
course—that it would have survived some- 
thing greater. And finally his own views 
prevailed with him as if they were Pinker- 

-ton’s, and he believed that he would be de- 


lighted to return and resume his charming 
life with her on Higashi Hill. 

He thereupon told her that Lieutenant 
Pinkerton’s ship was under orders to stop at 
Nagasaki, the government rendezvous for the 
navy, about the 1st of September, to observe 
and report the probabilities of war with China: 
and he was instantly glad that he had told 
her. 

The girl’s superb joy was expressed in a 
long, indrawn sigh, and then silence. 

«I—I lig as’ you ‘nother thing,» 
dissembling, as if the talk were still at 
trivialities where it began. 

« Certainly,» said the consul, with a smile. 
« But won’t you have a chair?» 

He had noticed that she was trem! 
She sat up unsteadily on the edge of it. 

«Sa-ay! All bebbies at your America 
those purple eye?» 

« A—yes, very many of them,» said 
consul. 

« An’—an’ also bald of their head?» 

« All of them, I believe, at first.» 

The rapture growing surely in the girl’s 
face now was not reflected in that of the 
consul. 

«Sa-ay! Mebby you also don’ thing he go’n’ 
take us to live in his large castle at United 
States America?» she challenged reproach- 
fully. 

« Did he tell you that he would—that he 
had one?» 

«No;hedon’ tell me—nawthing. He laugh, 
when I as’ him, lig the house go’n’ fall down. 

3ut— what you thing?» 

The consul answered her quite briefly. He 
knew that he hurt her, but his impotent anger 
was at Pinkerton; he had not thought him 
capable of that. 

«If I were to advise, I should ask you to 
consider seriously Yamadori’s proposition, if 
he has really offered himself. It is a great 
and unusual opportunity for you—for any 
girl.» 

She looked at him for an amazed and re- 
proachful instant; then gathered her kimono 
in her hand, and pushed her feet into her 
clogs. 

« Go before, Suzuki,» she said gently t 
maid; to the consul, «Goon night.» 

At the door she turned with a ceremonie 
sweep of her draperies, looked, and came 
hurrying back again. All the joy had re- 
turned to her face at the sincere regre' : 
saw upon his. She impulsively graspe: 
hands—both of them. 

«Once more—different— goon night. au- 
gustness. Aha, ha, ha! Me? I jus’af 
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-yaes. You! you the mos’ bes’ nize man in 
all the whole worl’—» 

She paused. He understood that she 
wished to repeat their pretty play upon the 
phrase. 

« Except?» 

She nodded and laughed. 

« Aexcep’. Ha, ha, ha!» 

She hurried after the maid, laughing back 
at him confessingly as she went. 

When they again reached the pretty house 
on the hill, Cho-Cho-San looked ruefully 
back over the steep road they had come. 

«Oh, how that was tiresome, Suzuki! But 
he—when he comes, it will be jus’—one— 
two—three great strides! How he will rush 
up that hill it cost us so much sweat to 
climb! Lig storm with lightening and thun- 
der! Flash! flash! flash! Boum! boum! boum! 
An’ here he is—all for jus’ liddle me! Then 
how he will stamp about—not removing his 
boots—spoiling the mats—smashing the 
fusuma—shaking the house lig  earth- 
quake animal! «Where is she? Hah! Mans 
tole me she gone an’ marry with a fool 
Yamadori! Gone me my purple-eye bebby 
away. Then I jump on his neck bifore he 
gitting too angery, an’ hole his han’, an’ 
say, close with his ears: « How do, Mr. B. F. 
Pikkerton?> Aha, ha, ha! What you thing, 
Suzuki? » 

And Suzuki said, in English, too: 

« Tha’ ’s mos’ bes’ nize thing I aever see! » 

From that time until the 17th of Septem- 
ber not a ship entered the harbor but under 
the scrutiny of the glass that Lieutenant 
Pinkerton had left at the little house on 
Higashi Hill to read his signals aboard. And 
there were very many of them, for the war 
was imminent. Faith had begun to strain a 
little with unfaith, after the first. It was 
very long; but on the 17th his ship came into 
the bay. So like a great bird did she come 
that the glass did not find her until her 
white-and-gold mass veered to make an 
anchorage. Then, all at once, the gilt name 
on her bow was before Cho-Cho-San’s eyes. 
It was tragically sudden. With a hurtling 
cry, she fell to the floor. The little maid, 
with Eastern intuition, understood; but she 
said nothing, and did what was best. Both 
she and her mistress—and all the world, for 
that matter—knew the comfort of this 
speechless, sympathetic service. And pres- 
ently she was better, and could talk. 

‘I—I din’ know I sp—glad,» softly 
laughed Cho-Cho-San. 

ut the maid had known what to expect. 

«You go’n’ res’ liddle now, please, Oku- 
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San! You go’n’ sleep liddle~please, jus’ 
liddle—sleep? » 

She drew her mistress’s eyelids down, and 
lightly held them. Cho-Cho-San shook her 
off, and sprang up, revivified. 

«Rest! Sleep! Not till he come! 

«Now, hasten lig you got eagle’s wings 
an’ a thousan’ feet! It will not be one hour 
—not one half—till he will be here. My pink 
kimono— widest obi—kanzashi for my hair— 
an’ poppies. I will be more beautiful than I 
have aever been. Flowers—alas! there are 
no cherry-blossoms. How that is sad! Seem 
lig we cannot be gay without them. In the 
month of the cherry-blossoms we were 
marry! But chrysanthemums—all of them! 
His house shall be gayer than it has aever 
been. There shall naever again be such good 
occasion. 

«Ah, Suzuki! I am as beautiful as when 
he went away?» 

The maid was silent. 

She snatched the metallic mirror out of 
her hand. 

«Il am!» she cried savagely. «Say so!» 

She brandished the heavy mirror over the 
girl’s head. 

«T as’ you to res’. 
ful once more.» 

«Oh-h-h! «Once more)!» The mirror 
crashed to the floor and she burst into 
tears. 

«Jus’—you been too trouble’. Now you 
got res’ liddle,»» urged the comforting maid. 

«Oh, all the gods! I cannot!—I cannot till 
he come. I shall die bifore.» 

She sorrowfully recovered the mirror. 

« No—no; pitiful Kwannon, I am no longer 
beautiful! Waiting an’ doubting make one 
soon sad an’ old. But now I am happy— 
happier than I have aever been. Therefore 
shall I be more beautiful than I have aever 
been again. For happiness is beauty. Ah, 
Suzuki, be kine with me!» She got on her 
knees to the maid, and laid her head at 
her feet. An ecstatic thought came to her. 
«Suzuki, you shall make me beautiful to- 
day, an’ to-morrow the gods shall. Now we 
have not even time to pray them. Will you 
not? Can you not? Ah-h-h! You moast !» 

She pulled the girl down to her, and whis- 
pered the last words in her ear. 

And the girl did. Let us not inquire how. 
There was a certain magic in her deft fingers. 
No daintier creature need one ever wish to 
see than this bride awaiting anew the coming 
of her husband. 

And when it was all done, they each took 
a final delighted look into the mirror. It was 


Tha’ ’s way git beauti- 
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too small to show the whole figure, but they 
moved it up and down and round about until 
every portion had been seen. They both pro- 
nounced it very good. 

«Stan’ jus’ that way,» begged the maid, 
going the length of the apartment to observe. 
« Jus lig those new porcelains of Kinkozan!» 
she declared. 

« Jus’ lig those ole picture of Bunchosai!» 
retorted Cho-Cho-San. 

« Now the flowers for his room! Take them 
all—oh, aevery one! We shall not need them 
again. Go—go—go! Aha, ha,ha! An’Trouble 
—make a picture of him! He will be Trouble 
no longer after to-day. He go’n’ git new name 
—mebby Joy!» 

Her commands were obeyed. Within the 
appointed hour the house was decked as for 
a festival, and not a flower remained upon 
its stem. The baby had indeed become a pic- 
ture; and so had Cho-Cho-San and the maid 
and the house. : 

Then they hid behind the shoji, reck- 
lessly making peep-holes with their damp- 
ened fingers, as they had planned. There 
was one very low down for the baby, so that 
he could sit on the mats, and one each for 
the others. 

Cho-Cho-San sang as she fixed herself at 
her peep-hole so as not to disarrange her fin- 
ery. The maid had tossed the baby like a ball 
into her lap. 

« Aha, ha, ha!» laughed Madame Butterfly 
once more. 

Everything was at last quite as they had 
planned it. 

The hour passed. Then two—four. Night 
fell. They ceased to chatter. Later came 
perfect silence; then that other silence of 
the dead of the night. Suzuki noiselessly 
lighted the lanterns which had been provided 
against such delay. Later, at a gesture from 
her mistress, she lighted the andon in their 
room; then the hibachi. She had grown very 
cold. Allnightthey watched. Hehadthecare- 
less habit of the night. But he did not come. 

And all.the next day they watched, and 
many after, quite silent now, always. The 
baby wondered at this, and would look in- 
quiringly from one to the other. It was very 
strange to him, this new silence. They did 
nothing but watch, and eat a little, sleep a 
little. Finally Cho-Cho-San could no longer 
hold the glass. She lay on the mats with the 
baby, while the faithful handmaid watched. 
Every day the faded flowers were replaced 
by purchased ones. Their last money went 
for this and the candles which renewed the 
lights of the lanterns each night. 
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She did not think of going to him. In ‘le. 
stroying her Japanese conventions this was 
the one thing that had been left. In «Qnna 
Yushoku Mibea Bunko» («The Young Ladies’ 
Old Book of Decorum») she had read 
the only woman who seeks a male is a ;1/o, 
a courtezan. 

In a week a passenger steamer came into 
the bay. They took no interest in her. [ut 
the next day, quite by accident, they saw him 
for the first time. He was on the deck of the 
strange ship. A blonde woman was on his 
arm. 

And on the following morning the war-ship 
had disappeared from the harbor. 

Cho-Cho-San was frightened. The sink- 
ing at her heart she now knew to be black 
doubt. Her little unused, frivolous mind 
had not forecast such a catastrophe. There 
might have been a reason, she had conceived, 
for his detention aboard his ship. He was 
never very certain. She had not been sure 
that he was with her until the day before; 
the position of the vessel had been unfay- 
orable for observation. 

Demoralization set in. Even the comfort 
of the maid was dulled. They decided that 
Cho-Cho-San should go to see the good con- 
sul, while the maid and the baby remained at 
home to welcome him if, perhaps, he had not 
gone with the war-ship. They had already 
created this hope. 

The maid helped her down the steepest 
part of the hill. Nevertheless, when she ar- 
rived at the consulate she was quite breath- 
less. The consul was alone. There were no 
frivolities now. Each knew that the other 
understood. 

«Me? I got—liddle heart-illness, I thing, 
the girl panted in excuse of her lack of cere- 
mony; but hersmile was still tragically bright. 

The consul placed her a chair. She de- 
clined it. There was a moment of conscious 
silence. Then the consul went hesitatingly 
to his desk, and got an envelop containing 
money—a largesum. He silently handed her 
this. 

She looked at him in appealing inquiry, 
but she did not take the money. 

«It is only—only in remembrance of t 
the past. He wishes you to be always ! 
—as—he says he is. He confidently ! 
for your good wishes and congratulati: 

There was moisture in the consul’s : 
only questioning in hers. He suddenly saw 
that she did not understand. He decided 
that she never should. He did not speak 
again, nor did she for a space. Then: 

« Happy—happy?» she murmured dizzily. 
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« But—how kin I be happy if he do not come? 
How kin he be—if—he do not come?» 

The consul was silent. He still held the 
money toward her. She tried to smile a 
little, to make him think she was indifferent 

meerning his answer to the question she 
was about to ask. 

‘Ah—oh—ah! You tole him ’bout—’bout 
hat joke—that liddle joke we make on him?» 

The consul pretended ignorance. She ex- 
jlained: 

; «That bout me go’n’ marry with Yamadori, 
an’ take his bebby ’way?» 

He had to answer now: 

«Oh, that was too foolish to talk about 
seriously.» 

(He had been glad to hear it.) 

« But—you—tole him? » 

She hoped now he had not. 

He looked out of the window. He would 
not strike, but she would be struck. 

« But—you—you tole him?» She had raised 
her voice piteously. 

« Yes,» answered the consul dully, wonder- 
ing what he could say next. 

« Yaes; tha’’s—right. Tha’ ’s—what I as’ 
you. An’—an’ what he—say?» she ques- 


tioned huskily. 
The consul was willing to lie as deeply as 


the occasion might demand. The woe in the 
girl’s face afflicted him. He saw in her attire 
the pitiful preparations to welcome her hus- 
band. But in specie the lie was difficult. 

« Well,» he began uncertainly, « we—it all 
happened about as you had supposed. He 
got very angry, and would have rushed right 
up the hill, as you thought, only—only—» 
What next? The despatches on his desk 
caught his eye. «Only he was not permitted 
a moment’s leave while in the harbor. He 
liad all these despatches to prepare—fonhis 
government—the war, you know.» 

He showed them to her. A _ brilliant 
thought came into his head. 

«See! They are all in his handwriting.» 

He had not written a line of them. 

«His ship was ordered away suddenly to 
‘hina; but he ’ll-be back here some of these 
ine days, and then—» 

The rest was for her. 

«All—all the gods bless—you,» she said, 
sinking with the reaction. 

She reeled, and he put her into the chair. 
ler head fell limply back, and her pallid face 
ooked up at him with the weary eyes closed. 
ut there was rest and peace on it, and it 
vas still very beautiful. 

Some one was approaching in haste, and 
he drew a screen before her. 
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A woman entered. 

«Mr. Sharpless—thé American consul?» 
she asked, while crossing the threshold. 

The consul bowed. 

«Can you reach my husband at Kobe—by 
telegraph? » 

«1 think so. Who is your husband?» 

He took up a writing-pad as he spoke. 

« Lieutenant Pinkerton of the » 

«One moment, for God’s sake! » 

It was too late. The eyes of the little 
woman in the chair were fixed on his. They 
even tried to smile a little, wearily, at the 
poor result of his compassionate lying. She 
shook her head for silence. 

«I beg your pardon; I’m—I am—ill,» said 
the consul, roughly. Insufficient as the ex- 
planation was, he made no other. « Proceed.» 

«I should like you to send this telegram: 
(Just saw the baby and his.nurse. Can’t we 
have him at once? He is lovely. Shall see 
the mother about it to-morrow. Was not at 
home when I was there to-day. Expect to 
join you Wednesday week per Kioto Maru. 
May I bring him along? ADELAIDE.» 

As she advanced and saw Cho-Cho-San, 
she stopped in open admiration. 

«How very charming—how lovely—you 
are, dear! Will you kiss me, you pretty- 
plaything! » 

« No,» said Cho-Cho-San, staring at her. 

«Ah, well,» laughed the other, «I don’t 
blame you. They say you don’t do that sort 
of thing. I quite forgive our men for falling 
in love with you. Thanks for permitting me 
to interrupt you. And, Mr. Sharpless, will 
you get that off at once? Good day!» 

She went with the hurry in which she had 
come. It was the blonde woman they had seen 
on the deck of the passenger steamer. 

Cho-Cho-San rose, and staggered toward 
the consul. She tried again to smile, but her 
lips were tightly drawn against her teeth. 
Searching unsteadily in her sleeve, she drew 
out a few small coins, and held them out to 
him. He curiously took them on his palm. 

« They are his, all that is left of his beau- 
tiful moaney. I shall need no more. Give 
thém to him. I lig if you also say I sawry— 
no, no, no! glad—glad—glad!» She humbly 
sighed. « Me? I—I wish him that happiness 
same lig he wish for himself—an’—an’-— 
me.» 

Her head drooped for a moment. When 
she raised it she was quite emotionless, if 
one might judge from her face. 

«Thang him—that Mr. B. F. Pikkerton— 
for all that kineness he have been unto me. 
Permit me to thang you also, augustness, for 
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that same. You —you»—she smiled a little 
at the pretty recollection, then the tears 
came slowly into her eyes—« mos’ bes’ nize 
man in all the worl’.» 

She closed her eyes a moment. 

The consul said below his breath: 

« Pinkerton, and all such as he!» 

«Goon night,» said Cho-Cho-San, and at 
the door, «Sayonara,» and another tired smile. 

She staggered a little as she went out. 


« ALAS, you also have seen her!» wailed 
the intuitive little maid, as she let her 
mistress in. 

« An’ she is more beautiful than the sun- 
goddess,» answered Cho-Cho-San. 

The maid knelt to take off her shoes. 

«She—she thing me—jus’ a—plaything. » 

She generously tried to smile at the maid, 
who was weeping. 

« That liddle while ago you as’ me to res’,» 
she said after a while, wearily. «Well, go 
‘way, an’ I will—res’. An’ I pray you, loog, 
when you see me again, whether I be not 
again beautiful.» 

The maid did not go. Once more she un- 
derstood her mistress. 

« But—I thing you loave me?» 

The girl sobbed. 

«Therefore go—that I suffer no more.» 

She gently took her hands and led her out. 

« Farewell, liddle maiden,» she said softly, 
closing the shoji. 

She sat quite still, and waited till night 
fell. Then she lighted the andon, and drew 
her toilet-glass toward her. She had a sword 
in her lap as she sat down. It was the one 
thing of her father’s which her relatives 
had permitted her to keep. It would have 
been very beautiful to a Japanese, to whom 
the sword isasoul. A golden dragon writhed 
about the superb scabbard. He had éyes of 
rubies, and held in his mouth a sphere of 
crystal that meant many mystical things to 
a Japanese. The guard was a coiled serpent 
of exquisite workmanship. The blade was 
tempered into shapes of beasts at the edge. 
It was signed, «Ikesada.» To her father it 
had been honor. On the blade was this in- 
scription: 

To die with honor 
When one can no longer live with honor. 


It was in obscure ideographs; but it was 
also written on her father’s kaimyo at the 
shrine, and she knew it well. 

«To die with honor—» She drew the blade 
affectionately across her palm. Then she 
made herself pretty with vermilion and 
powder and perfumes; and she prayed, 
humbly endeavoring at the last to make 
her peace. She had not forgotten the mis- 
sionary’s religion; but on the dark road from 
death to Meido it seemed best to trust lier- 
self to the compassionate augustnesses. 

Then she placed the point of the weapon 
at that nearly nerveless spot in the neck 
known to every Japanese, and began to press 
it slowly inward. She could not help a little 
gasp at the first incision. But presently she 
could feel the blood finding its way down her 
neck. It divided on her shoulder, the larger 
stream going down her bosom. In a moment 
she could see it making its way daintily be- 
tween her breasts. It began to congeal 
there. She pressed on the sword, and a 
fresh stream swiftly overran the other- 
redder, she thought. And then suddenly 
she could no longer see it. She drew the 
mirror closer. Her hand was heavy, and the 
mirror seemed far away. She knew that she 
must hasten. But even as she locked her 
fingers on the serpent of the guard, some- 
thing within her cried out piteously. They 
had taught her how to die, but he had 
taught her how to live—nay, to make life 
sweet. Yet that was the reason she must 
die. Strange reason! She now first knew 
that it was sad to die. He had come, and 
substituted himself for everything; he had 
gone, and left her nothing. 

The maid softly put the baby into the 
room. She pinched him, and he began to cry. 

«Oh, pitiful Kwannon! Nothing?» 

The sword fell dully to the floor. The 
stream between her breasts darkened and 
stopped. Her head drooped slowly forward. 
Her arms penitently outstretched them 
toward the shrine. She wept: 

«Oh, pitiful Kwannon!» 

The baby crept cooing into her lap. The 
little maid came in and bound up the wow! 


WHEN Mrs. Pinkerton called next day: 
little house on Higashi Hill it was quite e: 
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WITH THREE PICTURES BY JEAN-CHARLES CAZIN. 


) day in November, 1893, when I was 
with M. Casin in the galleries where his 


Le 


exhibition was held in New York, he told me 
alittleanecdote. His father was a physician, 
and throughout his lifetime had found inter- 
est and pleasure in making notes about bot- 

ny, investigating the curative properties of 
pli — and recording the results of his ob- 


vations. At last he made up these notes 

to a book. M. Cazin himself, one day in 

‘aris, some time after his father’s death, 

it into a chemist’s, and asked if he could 

ely take a certain remedy for some ill that 

: troubling him at the time. «I’ll tell you 

moment,» said the pharmacist, and con- 

‘ted a book. «Yes; you can take it, cer- 

nly,» he said; «it’s in«Cazin»» «AndsoI 

, andy» said M. Cazin to me, «that my father, 

xing his notes, had made a standard work 
VoL. LV.—50. 


(un ouvrage classique). I have,in my paint- 
ing, pursued about the same method. Under- 
stand me,» he went on; «I did not start out 
to paint saying to myself, «I will be an in- 
dependent; but when, after a certain num- 
ber of years, I looked back at what I had 
accomplished, I found myself one.» 

Here, indeed, is the key to the intentions 
and purpose of his art. Nature may be looked 
at by everybody. M. Cazin loves it, studies 
it, is impressed by this or that effect, makes 
his notes, thinks it over, gets his impression 
clearly pictured in his mind, and then paints 
it. «Take one of my pictures of night,» he 
explained; «it is one night—some night that 
I have seen something »; by which he means 
that he depends on a definite impression to 
make a picture. If it be a night subject, it 
will not be a summary of a number of im- 
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pressions of different nights, but the repro- 
duction of a particular effect seen and noted 
and kept apart from other effects similar, 
perhaps, in a general way, but different from 
this one in the distinctive phase of nature 
that he felt himself impelled to interpret. «If 
it were not that I feared it might be thought 
pretentious,» added M. Cazin, «I should have 
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leon from 1805 to 1813, and was a surgeon 

the dragoons. Jean-Charles Cazin was born 
at Samer, May 25, 1841. When he was only 
five years old, in 1846, the three generations 
covered a century. His studies in his youth 
were directed toward the profession of medi- 
cine; for it was intended that he should be. 
like his forebears, a physician. But while pur- 
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placed at the head of my catalogue this sen- 
tence from Michel de Montaigne: ‘ Entirely 
unfettered both in nature and in art, I have 
gone forward in my path and at the gait that 
I willed» (« Extrémement libre et par nature 
et par art, j'ai marché aussi avant et le pas 
qu'il m’a plu»).» It is easy to see in his pic- 
tures that M. Cazin has not been deterred 
from trying to paint anything that appealed 
to him by the thought of conventions in art, 
or by any laws that others may have laid 
down. Yet he is a most logical and consist- 
ent painter. He is a poet as well. 

The Cazins belong in Samer, in the depart- 
ment of Pas-de-Calais. Jean Cazin, grand- 
father of the artist, was born there in 1746. 
His father, Frangois-Joseph Cazin, born at 
Samer in 1789, made the campaigns of Napo- 


suing his medical studies in Paris, at about 
the age of nineteen, he determined to take 
up the pursuit of art, and entered the school 
of Lecog de Boisbaudran. He studied also 
with Barye, and made drawings of the ani- 
mals at the. Jardin des Plantes. A young 
woman who was a pupil in a school directed 
by Mme. Rosa Bonheur was working under 
Barye at the same time, but separately, and 
M. Cazin had not the pleasure of knowing 
her. He met her afterward, however, and sie 
becanie his wife. I may refer here briefly to 
Mine. Cazin’s position as an artist. Her work 
both in painting and in sculpture is very we’ 
known in Europe, and is of most sympathet 

quality and positive merit. She is special’ 
clever in her work in pastel, and her pictur« 

something like those of her husband in ge": 
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val intent and compass, bear a distinctive 
aracter that is entirely personal. At Berck- 
cur-Mer there is a monument to M. Cazin’s 

‘ther, and the pedestal, as well as the 
;-ulptured group, is the work of Mme. Cazin. 

e monument is signed by her both as sculp- 
or and architect. Mme. Cazin received an 
,;norable mention for her work at the Salon 

{ 1885, and a medal of the first class at the 
‘niversal Exposition of 1889. Their son, J. 

Michel Cazin, is an artist who sometimes 
paints pictures, but is best known as an 
etcher. Eighteen of his etchings, including 
reproductions and original subjects, were ex- 
hibited in New York in one of the galleries 
where his father’s exhibition was held, and 
were notable for straightforward, technical 
methods and considerable cleverness of de- 
sign. He was awarded an honorable mention 
by the jury at the Universal Exposition of 
1889. 

M. Cazin’s first picture was a study of his 
father’s library at Samer. It is now in the 
Museum of Boulogne, and he says it com- 
pares well with his later work. The fact that 
it does bears testimony to the sincerity of his 
painting from the very beginning. He ex- 
hibited pictures in the Salons of 1864 and 
1865, and for the following five or six years 
devoted himself to teaching at Paris and 
Tours. From 1871 to 1875 he spent most of 
his time in England, Holland, and Italy, and 
during this period was engaged in making 
artistic faience both in England and in 
France. M. Cazin, wherever he found him- 
self, and whatever might be his occupation, 
during these years, was making his « notes,» 
and trying various experiments in methods 
and processes of painting. He expresses him- 
self with facility in a number of mediums— 
oil-painting, pastel, water-color, combina- 
tions of pastel and wax, and modeling in 
clay, and painting for the kiln. In all of his 
work thedecorative sentiment is pronounced, 
and appears as a factor of the first impor- 
tance in the ensemble, considered either from 
the point of view of line or from that of color. 

{t was about 1879-80 that the high quality 
of M. Cazin’s work was generally taken note 
of hy the public. He had exhibited in the 
Salons of 1877, 1878, and 1879; and for his 
two pictures inthe Salon of 1880— «Ishmael,» 
Placed soon afterward in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, and «Tobit,» now in the Museum of 
Lilie—he received a first-class medal. The 
decoration of the Legion of Honor was con- 


ferred on him in 1882, and he was made an. 


officer of the order in 1889. He was a mem- 
ber of the jury for fine arts at the Universal 
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Exposition of 1889, and one of the founders of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, which 
holds the «new Salon» at the Champ de 
Mars. It was owing to his suggestion that 
the society includes in its annual exhibitions 
objects of art not classed as painting or 
sculpture, and which include the produc- 
tions of isolated workers in metal and ce- 
ramics. Few of his pictures found their way 
to the United States until 1884 or 1885; but 
of late years few other French artists have 
obtained greater recognition from American 
amateurs, and in the exhibition of one hun- 
dred and twelve of his works at the galleries 
of the American Art Association in New 
York in 1893, sixty-eight were lent by Ameri- 
can owners in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and other cities. 


Il. 


Now that Corot, Daubigny, and Rousseau are 
gone, there are two painters (three, if you 
include Claude Monet) whose names one is 
apt to mention first in speaking of landscape- 
painting in France—Harpignies and Cazin. 
Harpignies is a much older man than Cazin, 
and his renown dates back to Daubigny’s 
time. He is a master of form, and has long 
been a force in the development of landscape- 
painting, and much of what is best in it now 
is traceable to his influence, especially in re- 
gard to drawing and composition. 

Cazin, on the other hand, is a colorist. He 
is not a colorist in the sense that Delacroix 
is, for his color-schemes are modified by the 
attenuating quality of atmospheric effects. 
He is more sensitive and refined than Dela- 
croix, and more nearly resembles Millet, 
though his gamut is simpler and much more 
diversified in detail. His color-schemes are 
invariably quiet and reserved; and though 
contrasts and the counterplay exist, they 
are so subdued as not to attract attention to 
themselves. They are effective in the best 
sense of the word, because they make them- 
selves felt only in the ensemble. Speaking 
generally, I do not think M. Cazin’s pictures 
of daytime effects are so distinguished in 
color as those which depict evening or night. 
Tenderness in painting is a dangerous attri- 
bute, which in the hands of a man who lacks 
a certain sturdiness of temperament becomes 
mere sweetening. M. Cazin is not without 
this sturdiness, and it pervades his best 
work. The lack of it is most noticeable in 
effects of sunlight, where blue skies, green 
grass, and yellow grain-fields, under his hand, 
lose something of their frank brightness. 
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Daubigny treated such effects uncompro- 
misingly. Monet delights in their vividness, 
ind even exaggerates. M. Cazin softens 
hem in the attempt to escape the glare, 
ind sometimes his interpretations are a trifle 
100 tidy. 

A gray day is more in accord with his tem- 
erament, and how well he can paint a gray 
sky is shown in the « Wheat Harvest» (No. 
37 in the New York catalogue). How well he 
knows how to envelop a landscape in atmo- 
sphere on such a day, how admirably he can 
place a figure in it so that it shall neither 
usurp the importance of the landscape as a 
landscape, nor appear merely as an accessory, 
may be seen in the « Madeleine au Désert,» 
a beautiful picture, with its wide valley and 
hills covered with dark patches of forest 
green. 

Some of the very best of M. Cazin’s works 
are pictures in which he introduces figures. 
Certainly no two pictures by him are more 
deservedly celebrated than the «Ishmael» 
and the «Judith—the Departure.» Neither 
has been seen inthe United States. Both may 
be properly called figure compositions, and 
yet in both the landscape is much more than 
a background or setting for the figures. 
Landscape and figures are treated as com- 
ponent parts of a harmonious whole, in which 
every note of color has its proper place and 
its proper strength. 

In the «Ishmael» we see Hagar and her 
son in a barren waste of sand-hills, with 
patches of herbage growing here and there, 
and in the distance the line of a forest. 
There are rosy half-burnt-out clouds in the 
sky, such as often appear at the close of a 
hot, dry day, and Hagar sits, tired and dis- 
consolate, on the ground. She has left Ish- 
mael beside a clump of bushes, not wishing 
to see him die; but the angel appears, and 
she sees a spring bubble at his feet, and 
understands that succor has come. This pic- 
ture presents a fine color-harmony, in which 
the bluish gown of Hagar, the white robe of 
the angel, the pale tones of the sandy desert 
and the evening sky, are admirably held to- 
gether. It cannot be said that the figures 
are given prominence at the expense of the 
landseape; and yet the landscape, while im- 
pressing us as beautifully simple and true, 
oes not detract frora the interest felt in the 
personages in the dramatic scene. 

The French government ordered from M. 
(azin, several years ago, a series of pictures 
to be reproduced in tapestry at the Gobelins’ 
‘tudios. They are to represent the story of 

‘udith, and the first composition, depicting 
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her departure from the town of Bethulia to 
go to the camp of Holofernes, was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1884. The artist, in treating 
this subject in religious history, discarded 
all archeological traditions, and placed his 
figure of Judith in the act of leaving one of 
the gates in the wall of a medieval town. 
The other figures, her servant and the people 
looking on, are costumed with little regard 
for historical accuracy. The subject is 
treated, first of all, from the purely pic- 
turesque side of art, and what might seem 
incongruities in another man’s work here 
seem so natural that the question of arche- 
ological exactness is not even thought of. 
In painting the departure of Judith, the 
artist seems to have imagined a scene from 
impressions received somewhere, then to 
have waited till the complete impression 
was clear in his mind, and to have painted 
this vision. It is evidently the result of men- 
tal processes the reverse of those that move 
such scholars as M. Géréme or M. Cormon. 
M. Cazin is perfectly well informed, but his 
picture cannot be a reconstruction. « Nobody 
could be more at a loss what to do than I be- 
fore a bare canvas,» he said to me, one day, 
meaning that he cannot sit down and con- 
struct a picture from a starting-point merely. 
He must have a clear, definite impression of 
something he has either really seen, or that, 
derived from impressions received through 
his eyes, he seems to see complete in his 
fancy. 

For his landscapes M. Cazin chooses the 
simplest of motives, and delights in render- 
ing passing effects. Quiet evening skies over 
hill and plain, a cottage on the moors at twi- 
light, the blue vault of heaven and the stars 
at night, moonlight falling on white walls 
and casting mysterious shadows on the vil- 
lage road, the moon rising through misty 
clouds over the sea, form the subjects that 
he uses over and over again, but in each one 
there is something that makes it different 
from every other. His effects of night seem 
to be painted in too high a key, sometimes, 
to be entirely truthful. I do not forget, in 
saying this, that the painting of such effects 
is a matter that depends on relative values. 
One painter may render a given effect in a 
cold key, and another in a warm one; and 
both may be true to nature if every part 
of the picture harmonizes with every other 
part. One or two pictures of night by M. 
Cazin that I have seen, however, did not im- 
press me at first glance as being night 
effects, but seemed rather those of the 


_ twilight hour, and one even looked like a 
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dull, gray day. But these are rare excep- 
tions. I note them simply because M. Cazin’s 
work shows that he has been more success- 
ful in painting night effects than any other 
painter. Eugéne Lavieille, whose range was 
a narrower one than M. Cazin’s, is about the 
only painter I can think of who has ap- 
proached him in expressing truthful and 
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poetical impressions of night. At the ex- 
hibition in New York in 1893 there was a 
picture called « Home by the Sea,» in which 
the foreground is occupied by grass-grown 
bluffs and a tall, squarely built house over- 
looking the ocean. The sky is veiled half- 
way to the top of the canvas by curtain-like 
clouds of gray, and above them rides the 
moon. There are lights in. the house, and 
the feeling of space and vastness out of doors 
is contrasted with the thought of comforta- 
ble nooks within. This picture, of extreme 
sobriety in its color-scheme, does not attract 
at first glance, but it is soon seen to contain 
a great store of beauty. « Moonlight in Hol- 
land,» in which the motive—tall houses front- 
ing a harbor, and a row of trees along the 
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sidewalk of a paved roadway at the water 
edge—is more complex, is equally delightf 
to the eye; and here again the painter’s ar 
by sympathetic observation, presents to 1 
a poem of the night that enchants by i 
verisimilitude. 

In a small canvas, « Starlight Night» (N 
99 in the New York catalogue), we have a 
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attempt to paint a scene without the light 
of sun or moon. There is no doubt that a 
night scene in the country, with no light but 
that of the stars, cannot be represented in 
color. Anything like a reproduction of the 
relative values of the sky and the ground 
and trees results in no more than a piece of 
dark-colored canvas. But some artificial lig! 
may be introduced, so that something in the 
picture may be seen by it; and M. Cazin, i 
this instance, places a window with lamplig! 
within at one side of his canvas, allows th: 
light from it to fall in a checkered squar 
on the pavement of a courtyard and to brin 
out by its indirect illumination a white wa 
at the other side. Thus a foreground is o! 
tained that can be perfectly well seen. | 
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then becomes comparatively easy to get 
the just value of the sky, which does not 
appear now as the lightest part of the pic- 
ture, as it is in the open country, and to 
put the stars in it so that they will keep 
their places. M. Cazin has done all this 
so well in this little canvas that the re- 
sult is a picture of most subtle charm. It 
ag exhibited at the first Salon at the 
‘namp de Mars, and was greatly admired 
y Meissonier, who said he should like to 
ave it for himself. 

I might point out in a dozen other pictures 
by M. Cazin the different elements that con- 
tribute to their beauty and truth. In all of 
them, suffice it to say, truth is the predomi- 
nant factor. Whatever the effect, whether 
fleeting, like the glow that colors the sky at 
evening, or constant for a time, like the sil- 
very sheen of the moonlight on the sea, M. 
Cazin notes it as it appears to him, and tries 
to paint it so that all other things in the 
composition he imagines for his canvas may 
seem in harmony with it. As to detail, it may 
be said that his facture is singularly suave, 
while it does not fall into mere softness. At 
times his brush-work is more vigorous than 
at others; but his hand is always held in 
bounds, and never slips into passages that 
might be reproached with lack of sureness 
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on one side, or too vehement brusqueness 
on the other. 

When the municipal council, whose duty 
it was to give the commissions to the artists 
chosen to decorate the halls and chambers 
of the new Hotel-de-Ville of Paris, decided 
on the places to be apportioned to each 
artist, some one said to Cazin that he would 
do well to confer with one of his brother- 
artists, who had the space next to his to dec- 
orate, for he believed this artist intended to 
use a color-scheme of red. The well-mean- 
ing adviser feared lest one of Cazin’s delicate 
color-harmonies might suffer by contrast with 
its fiery neighbor. But Cazin told him—as I 
have heard the story—that he had no objec- 
tion to red or any other « note » in his vicin- 
ity, and he thought the best way was for each 
one to do what he liked. If you look in at the 
Hotel-de-Ville now, you will.see his « Le Di- 
manche des Parisiens,” a party of people en- 
joying a game of blindman’s-buff at a picnic, 
more than holding its own by its very sim- 
plicity and unobtrusiveness. Herein may be 
found the charm of his art. It is personal, 
refined, and sure to appeal to all those who 
perceive that, in painting, simple beauty is 
more potent to move than audacious display 
of skill or flights of imagination that depart 
in the smallest degree from truth. 


THE WANDERER. 
BY WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 


x drowsy dawn I left the Gate—so very long ago, 
Whether that home be memory or dream I hardly know. 


The cloud-hung visions of the morn were far more real then 
Than now are thronging city streets and cries of eager men. 


The hours ere yet the sun was high were like eternities, 
But now how swift the shadows run, how near the darkness is! 


Ah, well! ’T is aye the happiest day comes swift to even-song; 
With merrier comrades never yet did pilgrim pass along. 


The paths that widest seem to part still winding turn and meet; 
Perchance they do but homeward lead again our wandering feet. 


Familiar faces vanish, but the voices vibrate still, 
And nothing now seems far away, at the ending of the hill. 


To one warm hand alone I cling, as fast the night grows late, 
And crave that we may come at last together to the Gate. 





EVERY-DAY HEROISM. 
HEROES OF PEACE. 
BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 


DRAWN BY G. WRIGHT. 


« AS EACH MAN CAME ALONG, HE PUSHED . . 


T is often reserved for « every-day people,» 

as we are apt to call them, to illustrate 
one of the facts of life—that a crisis pro- 
duces the man to meet it. 
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. HIM . . . INTO) THE AIR-LOCK.» (SEE PAGE 405.) 


This article deals with a few such p« 
—people Who led simple and unpreten' 
lives, and in whom their most intimate f ric 
had probably never suspected a strain 0 
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EVERY-DAY 


heroic. Thesoldier, the fireman, or the police- 
man is apt, through the very nature of his 
employment, in which heroism is the main- 
spring of honor and advancement, to be 
called upon to risk his life in the line of 
duty; and he should, indeed, be ever on the 
lookout for opportunity thus to distinguish 
himself. But the people of whom I now tell 
wore no uniforms which faltering would have 
disgraced; the occupations of all were pre- 
eminently peaceful, and in the case of several 
involved nothing that might have familiarized 
them with the thought of danger, let alone 
eventual heroism. 

Yet once in their lives there came to 
these every-day people a moment when they 
were suddenly confronted with the question 
whether or not they would risk death to save 
the lives of others; and the manner in which 
they met, without preparation or forethought, 
that supreme moment furnishes evidence of 
a heroic strain in our every-day humanity, 
often latent, yet likely to flash up, when a 
crisis comes, even in the humblest of those 
we daily pass. That workman swinging his 
kit and lunch-box, that miner in his overalls 
about to descend the shaft, that negro loiter- 
ing at the street-corner—any one of these 
may before sunset develop into a hero, and 
prove to us, even better perhaps than the 
man in uniform, that beneath this common 
clay of ours there beats a spirit waiting only 
the moment to rouse us to heroic action. 

One of the heroes I have in mind was 
Thomas Hovenden, the artist, who sacrificed 
his life in attempting to save a little girl. 
She was no relative of his; he had never even 
seen her before her moment of peril—circum- 
stances which combine to make his sacrifice 
peculiarly heroic. 

Hovenden’s heroism raises, in fact, a ques- 
tion. In the more material occupations a man 
is little more than a cog in a machine. He 
drops out, another takes his place, and the 
machine runs smoothly on, and this whether 
his cog was near the bottom or the top. But 
there are men whose intellectual or artistic 
gifts are so peculiarly personal that their 
death means an irreparable public loss. For 
when death stays, for instance, the hand of 
the poet or the painter, there is no one who 
can take up the pen or the brush and give 
to the result those individual touches which 
distinguished that one poet or that one 
painter from his brothers in art. And the 
question arises if, from the mere standpoint 
of profit and loss, the world would not excuse 
men whose gifts are so peculiarly their own 
from risking their lives. Fortunately for the 
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glory of art, Hovenden was only the latest 
man of his stamp to answer that question in 
the spirit of a hero—as it was answered 
centuries ago by Sophocles when he ac- 
cepted a command in the Samian war, and 
in our century by men like Kérner, the poet- 
soldier who fell in the German uprising 
against Napoleon; the American author 
Winthrop, who was killed in the Civil War; 
and the French artist Regnault, who fell at 
Buzenval. These were men who turned from 
letters and from art to face the dangers of 
war; and as it is the glory of heroism in war 
that it obliterates every impulse save that 
of patriotism, so it is the glory of heroism in 
peace that it obliterates every impulse save 
that of humanity. 

It was this impulse that caused Thomas 
Hovenden, at the height of his powers and 
in the full tide of his success, to give his life 
in an attempt to save that of a child. Ho- 
venden was Irish by birth, but he had come 
to New York in 1863, when eighteen years 
old, and had studied at the National Academy 
of Design. He had then taken a studio in the 
house of his friend Bolton Jones, in Philadel- 
phia, where he remained until 1874. From 
there he went to Paris, and studied under 
Cabanel, of whom he was a favorite pupil. 
His «Breton Interior of 1793» (showing 
a family molding bullets and sharpening 
swords), «Puzzled Voter,» «Last Moments 
of John Brown,» and «Elaine» were widely 
known; while his « Breaking Old Ties» has 
probably been more frequently engraved 
than any other American painting. 

One August afternoon in 1895, Hovenden 
was returning by trolley-car from his coun- 
try residence to Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
The trolley ran to what was known as the 
«Trenton cut-off » of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, where the passengers were obliged to 
alight and cross the railroad-track at grade 
to take trolley on the other side. 

The passengers had just alighted from the 
first trolley when a fast freight-train came 
thundering down the track. A little girl who 
failed to notice the train ran ahead of her 
mother and right in front of it. The engineer 
gave a shrill blast of the whistle. The child, 
seeing the train bearing down upon her, be- 
came dazed, and stood as if rooted to the 
spot. 

A moment later Hovenden had rushed for- 
ward and snatched up the child. But before 
he could take the Jeap that would have saved 
them both, the engine struck them and hurled 
them across the track. They were found ly- 
ing side by side. The artist was dead; the 
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little girl died as she was lifted from the 
ground. The fatal outcome showed how des- 
perate a chance he took. 

Through a sacrifice as noble as Hovenden’s, 
a woman in one of the humblest walks of life 
heroically met her death. 

Ellen McGaugh was a servant employed in 
Montclair, New Jersey. On one of her after- 
noons «out» she was visiting in Newark. 
While she was standing at a street-corner 
with a group of friends, they heard her give 
a sudden scream, and saw her rush toward 
the middle of the street. A little girl was 
on the trolley-track, and speeding toward 
her was a car. 

Ellen sprang in front of the car, and 
pushed the child from the track; but before 
she could save herself she was struck by the 
car and was under the wheels. The child was 
only slightly bruised; but Ellen died of her 
injuries in the ambulance on the way to the 
hospital. 

For her to see the little girl’s peril, to 
spring to the child’s rescue, and to be her- 
self yo beneath the wheels, was the 
act of only a moment; but in that moment 
this serving-woman was transformed into a 
heroine. Her body did not lie in state, and 
no public memorial bears witness to her 
deed. Yet is not the difference between 
her heroism and that of a public hero a 
difference, not in degree, but only in result? 
Where the public hero saves a nation, the 
every-day hero may save only a life; but 
where the public hero finds an incentive for 
his act in the possible acclaim of a whole 
nation, the every-day hero sacrifices his life 
with no incentive save that of humanity. 

One of the medals awarded by the govern- 
ment for heroism displayed in saving life at 
sea is worn by a negro, and one of my every- 
day heroes also belongs to that race. That 
he escaped with his life from the rescue in 
which he figured was not due to any caution 
on his part, but simply to lucky chance. 

Scott Brown is a hard-working, honest 
negro of Montgomery, Alabama; and if all of 
his race had set about improving their lot 
as he has, the «negro question» would have 
been eliminated long ago: for Scott has a 
little home for which he has finished paying, 
a wagon, two horses and two mules, and the 
necessary utensils for running a small farm. 
In winter he drives a dray. 

One day recently Scott was standing at 
a corner of Court street. Two little girls, 
six and eight years old, were crossing. At 
that moment a runaway horse came dashing 
down the street. The runaway was.almost 
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upon the children when Scott became aware 
of their peril. On the instant he sprang to 
their rescue. One he pushed out of the 
horse’s way with the impetus that had car- 
ried him to the spot. Realizing that there 
was no time to get the other child out of 
the runaway’s path, he deliberately shielded 
her with his body, he himself receiving the 
blow that would have struck her. While his 
own injuries were fortunately not fatal, they 
were severe; and there is no doubt that his 
action saved two children surely from great 
bodily harm, and probably from death. 

These children were members of the Court 
Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
which unanimously voted to showsome recog- 
nition of Scott’s brave deed. So a committee 
was appointed, which bought a watch and 
chain; and this gift, suitably inscribed, was 
presented to Scott in the Sunday-school 
room, which had rarely been so crowded. 

As this modest, unassuming negro left the 
Sunday-school after the presentation, he was 
loudly cheered; and one of the many who took 
him by the hand remarked, « Scott, I’d rather 
shake your hand than the President’s.» 

This scene is not wholly unlike the closing 
incident of James Lane Allen’s « King Solo- 
mon of Kentucky,» and suggests that Mr. 
Allen may have found King Solomon’s proto- 
type in real life, as F. Hopkinson Smith did 
Captain Joe’s, and Colonel Hay, Jim Bludso’s. 
The negro ne’er-do-well who remained behind 
in a plague-stricken community to help nurse 
the dying and bury the dead when his « het- 
ters» had deserted; the river-captain who 
stopped a leak in a crowded ferry-boat with 
his arm, at the risk of losing it by freezing: 
and the Mississippi deck-hand who lost his 
life on a burning steamboat because deter- 
mined to 

Hold her nozzle ag’in’ the bank 
Till the last galoot-’s ashore, 


are perhaps only a few of the fiction heroes 
drawn from the every-day heroes of real life. 
About a year ago, a young coal-miner, 
John Anderson, Jr., fell from a train which 
he was attempting to board, and was killed 
beneath the wheels. There were many house- 
holdsin the Pennsylvania coal-region to which 
his tragic death came as a personal loss; for 
he had, a few years before, at the risk of his 
own life, saved forty-eight miners from deat h. 
His heroism was perhaps not as dramatic as 
that which involves instantaneous and con- 
centrated action; but it was all the more 
remarkable because he had had time to de- 
liberate upon its possible consequences. 
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Anderson and one or two other men were 
about half-way down the shaft, repairing 
a brattice. They were using naked lamps, 
the man in charge carrying his on his head 
as he went into the column-way. While he 
was testing a leak, the current of air drew 
the flame into the crevice, and the brattice 
took fire. There was a pool of water in the 
bottom of the shaft-cage on which the men 
were standing, but this was not enough to 
extinguish the flames. More time was lost 
in further vain efforts to get the fire under 
control. When it became apparent that it 
was bound to spread, the men with Anderson 
fled for safety. 

Notso Anderson. Down the burning shaft 
he went; through the slopes he dashed, a 
Paul Revere of the mines, shouting to the 
men in the seams to flee for their lives. He 
thus gathered forty-eight men about him. 
From the last gang he learned that they had 
been unable to get up the traveling-way, and 
that escape by the old shaft had been cut off. 
Fortunately, he knew the location of a shaft 
that had lately been sunk, and was thus able 
to guide his fellow-workmen out of the mine. 

«lt is hard to make any one not acquainted 
with mining understand how much courage it 
required for young Anderson to do what he 
did,» the manager of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s Coal Companies writes me. «He had 
to traverse possibly a mile of subterranean 
workings, notifying one party here, and an- 
other there, of the danger above them. He 
was not certain that he himself could get out 
alive. Had any of the air-currents reversed, 
and the fumes overtaken him, death would 
have been certain.» That his heroism un- 
doubtedly saved the forty-eight men whom 
he led out appears from the fate of three 
men who disregarded his warning, and of 
two whom he could not reach. These five 
were suffocated. 

before the fast steamship City of Paris 
had changed her name to the Paris, she met, 
on one of her eastward trips, with an acci- 
dent which imperiled the thousand lives 
aboard her, and kept many more people on 
two continents in a state of anxious suspense 
for several days. 

The steamer was making what promised 
to be a record-breaking run. It was half- 
past five in the evening of the day before 
that on which she was expected to steam 
gaily into Queenstown harbor. 

That moment, with a smooth sea and a 
clear sky, there was a sudden crash of 
machinery and timber, an outpour of steam 
from the engine-room hatches, a trembling 
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of the ship from stem to stern, an almost 
immediate list to starboard, and on deck the 
sharp command, «Clear the life-boats! » 

Seven men, engineers and « greasemen,» 
had rushed up from the engine-room to 
escape the scalding steam and flying ma- 
chinery. What had happened none of them 
could tell. But what was happening? For 
down there was still a crashing and thrash- 
ing, as if everything were being smashed to 
pieces. Into that roaring, steaming hell there 
plungedaman. A few moments later the up- 
roar had ceased, and he emerged again. He 
had stopped the machinery, and, as investi- 
gation showed, probably saved the ship. 

The engine-room was a water-tight com- 
partment—virtually, in fact, two water- 
tight compartments in one; for a steel 
bulkhead separated the starboard from the 
port engine, and it was supposed that with 
this arrangement, whatever might happen 
to one engine, the other would remain in- 
tact. But the accident to the Paris was one 
that wrought havoc with all the calculations 
of human ingenuity. The starboard engine 
had broken. Its wreck continued revolving. 
Part of this was a broken rod, which acted 
like a giant flail, beating down everything in 
its way, among other things battering and 
breaking through thesteel bulkhead between 
the two engines. 

It was the destructive work of this flail 
that John Gill, one of the second assistant 
engineers, checked when he shut off the 
steam. Some of the broken pieces of ma- 
chinery had already dropped below. Had 
they been followed by other and more mas- 
sive portions, which doubtless would have 
smashed through the bottom of the ship, 
she would probably have sunk like an iron 
pot. When, at the imminent risk of his own 
life, Gill stopped the machinery, he saved the 
ship and the souls it bore. He is now one of 
the chief engineers of the American Line. 

It sometimes happens that in recalling a 
critical situation one can also remember 
some humorous incident that for the mo- 
ment relieved it. When the steamer Mosel, 
aboard which I was at the time, was wrecked 
on the Lizard on the Cornish coast, an af- 
frighted passenger, rushing on deck valise 
in hand, was greeted with shouts of «Cab, 
sir? Cab!» When, after Gill had stopped 
the machinery, the captain and the chief en- 
gineer descended into the engine-room to 
ascertain what had occurred, the passen- 
gers, with life-preservers adjusted, were 
grouped about the various life-boats to 
which they had been assigned; for the 
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vessel had not only listed, but had settled 
somewhat. At this solemn moment there 
appeared upon deck a woman who, fearing 
the vessel would sink, had not only adjusted 
her life-preserver, but, as a further precau- 
tion, had put on her rubbers—an incident that 
caused an explosion of laughter, and for the 
moment broke the backbone of apprehension. 

James Bain, chief engineer of the ill-fated 
steamer State of Florida, not only risked his 
life, but deliberately sacrificed it, to save a 
woman. The disaster was most pitiful. The 
steamer collided with a bark in mid-ocean, 
and both vessels sank almost immediately. 
Only two men were saved from the bark, and 
only a handful of passengers and part of the 
ship’s company from the steamer. Bain was 
safely in one of the life-boats, which was 
about to cast off, as there were as many 
people in it as it could hold. At that mo- 
ment he saw a woman at the steamer’s rail. 
She was too dazed to move. The steamer’s 
deck was almost level with the water. Bain 
deliberately left his place in the boat, stepped 
on to the steamer’s deck, lifted the woman 
over the taffrail, placed her on the seat he 
had occupied, cast off the boat, and went 
down with the steamer. 

An enterprise that attracted wide atten- 
tion at the time was the attempt to tunnel 
the Hudson River between Jersey City and 
New York. It was of the first importance to 
commerce, for it would afford direct access 
to New York to the railroads having their 
termini on the New Jersey side of the river. 
It involved a novel and difficult feat of en- 
gineering, and for the public it had the 
added fascination of danger. The veriest 
layman appreciated the peril in which the 
workmen would be the moment the tunnel 
penetrated beyond shore under the river’s 
bed. Night and day would be one to them; 
above them the great fleet of steamers, 
tugs, ferry-boats, and sailing craft of all 
kinds would pass and repass; over them, as 
they dug and picked and hammered and 
welded down there in the depth and the 
darkness, would roll the billows of one of 
the great waterways of the Western hemi- 
sphere. What would be between them and 
this ever-threatening flood? At the extreme 
end, where the work was being extended out 
farther and farther under the bed of the 
river, a mere shell of silt and mud and ooze, 
sustained by compressed air—a device as yet 
untried in exactly this class of work, and con- 
sidered by some engineering authorities of 
doubtful value. If these doubts proved true, 
if that thin shell gave way, the Hudson River 
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would pour in upon the men in the tunnel, 
and they would be drowned like rats in a 
hole. It was man against nature, with na- 
ture represented by a great river directly 
overhead. 

Into this narrow tube of brick and iron 
under the bed of the river the workmen 
descended in shifts of twenty-eight eac| 
at intervals of eight hours. They knew that 
every time they entered the tunnel they to 
their lives in their hands; but each shift took 
the chance that the accident, if any, would 
happen to the others. 

One midnight twenty-eight men went into 
the tunnel. Only seven came out alive. They 
owed their escape to the fact that of the 
twenty-one who perished, one deliberately 
sacrificed his life to save theirs. 

In order to understand just what took 
place at that time, it is necessary to know 
how work was carried on in the tunnel. It 
was begun on the New Jersey side of the 
river. Here a deep circular well was sunk. 
The men descended into this, and passed 
from it into the tunnel through an air-lock, 
designed to prevent the escape of com- 
pressed air from the tunnel, and also to 
equalize the pressure of air for the men as 
they entered or left it. The air-lock was 
filled with or emptied of compressed air ac- 
cording as the men were to enter or leave 
the tunnel, just as a canal-lock is filled or 
emptied according as a boat is to be raised 
or lowered. 

This air-lock was a cylindrical chamber 
of heavy iron, fifteen feet long and six 
feet in diameter, closed at each end by 
massive doors swinging inward toward the 
tunnel, as otherwise the air pressure would 
have forced them open, with the result that 
the compressed air would have escaped and 
the roof of the tunnel have fallen in. The 
men having entered the air-lock from the 
shaft, the door was closed upon them, and 
before the door at the tunnel end was opened 
the lock was slowly filled with compressed air 
until the pressure was equal to that in the 
tunnel, which the men were then prepared 
to enter. The work had been pushed forward 
several hundred feet. The braces, aided by 
an air pressure of twenty pounds to the 
square inch, had so far sufficed to support 
the iron roof-plates, and there had been no 
accident. But there was one point of danger. 
Where the iron roof-plates and the wall of the 
shaft came together near the tunnel end of 
the air-lock, the joining was not fairly plum». 

A watch was supposed to be constantly main- 
tained there. Leaks had been discovered, 
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put had been quickly stopped with clay, of 
which there was plenty in the bottom of the 
tunnel. 

One midnight a shift of men went down 
the shaft as usual, entered the air-lock, re- 
mained there the customary length of time, 
and then went into the tunnel. They were 
in charge of a foreman named Peter Wood- 
land, a Dane, who had been in this country 
nine years, and had been employed at the 
tunnel since the beginning of the work. At 
half-past four in the morning some of the 
men prepared to go up for lunch. At that 
time the danger-point must have remained 
unguarded for a fatal interval. 

Suddenly there was a sound like the blow- 
ing off of steam. Woodland sprang to the 
spot, crying: 

« Back, men, and stop the leak!» 

But, where a moment before there had 
been a hole that might have been stopped 
with a pinch of clay, there was now a rapidly 
widening gap. Under it stood Peter Wood- 
land. The foul bottom of the river was pour- 
ing in upon him; ooze and slime were blinding 
him; he felt the water rising about his feet. 
One step would have taken him safely into 
the air-lock; of: all the men, he was nearest 
safety. He did not move toward it. Stand- 


ing there by the entrance, he shouted: 
«Quick, boys! Get into the lock!» 


But he did not lead the retreat. As each 
man came along, he pushed and shoved him 
through the rising ooze and water into the 
air-lock. Seven men had passed him. As he 
was helping the eighth, the iron roof-plates 
gave way, felled the man in the doorway, and 
pinned the door against him. Several men in- 
side the air-lock grasped the prostrate man 
and tried to draw him in. He was dead, and 
pinned fast. The heavy iron plates against 
the door made it impossible to open this, and 
the man’s body in the doorway made it im- 
possible to close it by a few inches. Through 
this narrow space water began pouring from 
the tunnel into the air-lock. Escape had been 
cut off for Woodland and the twenty men be- 
hind him, and the men in the air-lock were 
in danger of drowning; for the compressed 
air which had entered it from the tunnel 
made it impossible for them to open the in- 
ward-swinging door at the other end. 

«Take off your clothes and stop up the 
doorway!» shouted Woodland, who was now 
above his waist in water. 

The men in the air-lock stripped them- 
selves and thrust their clothing into the 
crack. The air-lock was now half full of 
water, and while the inflow was checked, it 
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was not wholly stopped. This water and the 
pressure of the air made their frantic efforts 
to tear open the door at the shaft end of the 
lock still unavailing. 

There was a bull’s-eye in each door. The 
man nearest the door leading into the tunnel 
was attracted by a sound, and, looking, saw 
Woodland peering at him through the bull’s- 
eye. The water was up to his armpits. Be- 
yond him were blurred, watery heads. Then 
he heard Woodland’s voice: 

« Break open the outside bull’s-eye! » 

The men in the air-lock were not cowards; 
it had required a certain degree of courage 
to work in the tunnel. They knew if they 
knocked out the bull’s-eye, and the air 
escaped through it, their chances of tear- 
ing open the door would be improved; but 
they also knew that with the outrush of 
air from the lock and the tunnel the roof 
about the leak would come crashing down, 
and the last desperate chance for Woodland 
and his twenty hemmed-in men be gone. They 
hesitated. Woodland must have noticed their 
hesitation, for he called: 

«Knock it out! It ’s your only chance!» 
Then for the first time his voice wavered as 
he added: «And if you ’re saved, try and do 
what you can for the rest of us!» 

They smashed the bull’s-eye, and tore at 
the door. At the same time they felt pres- 
sure applied from the outside. The door 
yielded slightly. The water began pouring 
out of the lock into the shaft. Relieved of 
this weight and of the air pressure, the door 
swung in, and seven nude and terrified men 
were literally shot into the shaft, where the 
water gained upon them so rapidly that they 
had to take to the ladder for safety. The 
caving in of a shed near the water’s edge 
had given warning to two men above that 
something was wrong below. They had hur- 
ried down the shaft, and had reached the air- 
lock door just as the bull’s-eye was smashed. 

The nine men paused at the brink of the 
shaft. As they looked down into it, and then 
cast a glance at the river, they saw that both 
were on a level. The water of the Hudson 
had filled the tunnel and the air-lock, and 
risen in the shaft to the height of the tide. 
That the twenty-one men in the tunnel had 
met their doom there could be no doubt. 

Before Woodland came to this country he 
had been a sailor. For nine years he had 
been employed, chiefly in bridge-building, by 
the superintendent of the tunnel work. Once 
before, while working on a bridge at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, he had had a chance to 
show his grit. Part of the structure was 
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carried away by a flood during a savage elec- 
trical storm. Woodland, by staying while most 
of the others fled, saved much of the remain- 
ing portion. One of his arms was partly para- 
lyzed by the lightning that played about the 
iron trestles at the height of the storm; but 
he only smiled at those who had sought safety, 
and stuck to his post. 

To appreciate fully what Peter Woodland 
did in the tunnel disaster, one must recall 
for an instant the circumstances under which 
he met his death. It was not on the field of 
battle. There was no trumpet-call, no hurrah 
from a thousand throats to urge him on, no 
surging army to carry him to the front with 
its own momentum, no flag flashing in the sun 
to stir his soul—not one of those dramatic 
effects that sometimes lift a man out of him- 
self and inspire him to play a part, with the 
world for an audience. This catastrophe was 
shrouded in gloom. About it there was not 
one touch of the dramatic to inspire heroism. 
Peter Woodland stood in a tunnel under the 
bed of a great river. In that bed above him 
was an ever-widening gap through which the 
river was pouring in upon him. There was 
but one step between him and safety. He 
never took it; for there were men—Ais men 
—behind him! And so he stood there by the 
air-lock door, helping one after another in, 
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till the crash came. Then, under circum- 
stances that would have converted almost 
any man into a tiger fighting for his life, he 
coolly, to his dying breath, directed the men 
he had helped into the air-lock how to save 
themselves. Weighing well all these things, 
I say deliberately that Peter Woodland, a 
plain man but little above his own working- 
men in rank, performed an act of heroism as 
sublime as any of which the history of the 
world contains a record. 

At Marion, Alabama, is a shaft erected in 
1855 to a negro slave named Harry, who had 
belonged to President Talbird of Howard 
College, and who died of injuries received 
at the burning of the college building on 
the night of October 3, 1854. When Harry 
was awakened and warned to flee from the 
burning building, he replied, «1 must wake 
the boys first.» So he dashed through the 
corridors, shouting to the students to save 
themselves, until, overcome by the flames, 
he fell unconscious upon the floor; but not 
until many students had been enabled, 
through his warning cries, to escape. He 
was borne out of the building, but died after 
a few days of severe suffering. 

Of the heroes here mentioned he was in 
life the humblest—less than a servant, a 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


gf pot oe dweller by the haven-side, 
/ I saw the great ships come, sojourn a day, 
Then set their eager sails, their anchor weigh, 
And give themselves to rocking wind and tide. 
I spake them not, nor they to me replied, 
Of where their void and lonely journey lay; 
Now, since my lips have tasted mid-sea spray, 
In common speech I hail those wanderers wide. 
To this: « Proud Scotia gave thy ribs to thee!» 
To this: «Thy masts have known the Apennines! » 
Or, «Tagus empties where thy frame was planned.» 
Or, «Say, thou gallant one, if true it be, 
Thou hither cam’st with hoard of Levant wines 
And dulcet fruits from many a sun-loved land!» 
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AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES IN COPAN. 


BY THE EXPLORER, GEORGE BYRON GORDON. 


HE exploits of 

Cortez and the 
conquest of Mexico, 
rendered into pop- 

o, ular literature by 
By Prescott, are chiefly 

“- =6responsible for the 

common belief that 

north of the Isth- 

mus of Panama the 

high-water mark of 

pre-Columbian civ- 

ilization on the American continent was that 
reached by the Aztecs. It is true that at the 
time of the conquest the Aztecs were the 
dominant race; they were then at the height 
of their power and glory, and their influence 
was more extended than that of any other 
nation. It is not intended to detract from 
the brilliancy of the Aztec civilization as set 
forth in the testimony of eye-witnesses at 
the time of the conquest; but, compared with 
that of another civilization that had already 
passed away, it was as the brightness of the 
full meridian moon to the splendor of the sun 
that has already set. Nor is it claimed that 
the Aztec culture was a borrowed culture. 
That is a matter involving vast differences 
of opinion; and it is characteristic that, while 
so much ingenuity has been wasted in vain 
speculation, so little has been accomplished 
by actual investigation that it is still a mat- 
ter of dispute whether the Maya culture was 
developed on the soil where its remains are 
found, or brought with the people from parts 
unknown; whether the Aztecs borrowed from 
the Mayas, or the Mayas from the Aztecs; or 
whether both these great nations derived 
their culture from the Toltees. And again, 
it is claimed that the Toltecs themselves are 
nothing more than the figures of a sun-myth. 
The two great aboriginal civilizations of 
the North American continent that furnish 
us with material for investigation and study 
are those of the Aztecs and the Mayas. The 
relationship between them is not clearly de- 
fined; but it is noteworthy that these two 
peoples, having an entirely separate political 
existence, differing radically in language and 


customs, had legends which appear to have 
had a community of origin in some indefi- 
nitely remote past. 

From the valley of Mexico, the center of 
its power and influence, the Aztec civilization 
at the time of the conquest had spread itself 
tothe Gulf of Mexico and to the Pacific Ocean, 
to the river Panuco on the north and to the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec on the south, with small 
outlying colonies still farther south. 

The broad plains of Yucatan and the fer- 
tile valleys of Central America comprise 
the theater where the much older Maya 
civilization had its rise, culmination, and 
decline—the unrecorded acts in a very im- 
posing drama played long ago by actors 
whose names have been forgotten. Yes; 
long before the dream of western empire 
began to fill the minds of Europeans, firing 
the ambition of kings, and inciting the ad- 
venturous spirits of the time, full of the 
romantic daring of the age of chivalry, and 
thirsting for conquest, to seek fortune and 
fame at all hazards in the golden regions to 
the west,—centuries before the kingdom of 
the Montezumas, whose evil destiny it was 
to fall a prey to these avaricious and unprin- 
cipled men, had risen to power and glory in 
the beautiful valley of Mexico,—the curtain 
had already fallen on the last sad scene that 
closed another empire’s career. On the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards the scepter of the 
Mayas had already passed away, and their 
ruined cities were the conqueror’s spoil. 

It is true that at the time of the conquest 
there was a remnant of a population on the 
peninsula of Yucatan,—a number of tribes 
who still haunted the vicinity of the deserted 
cities,—and these are generally believed to 
have been the descendants of the builders, 
though this is by no means certain. They 
called themselves Maya people; their lan- 
guage, they said, was Mayathan, the Maya 
speech; and their ancient capital they called 
Mayapan, which means literally the Maya 
banner, and in this connection means the 
Maya capital. This was the first acquain- 
tance of Europeans with the name Maya. At 
the present day the name is applied ge- 
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nerically to all the affiliated tribes speaking 
dialects derived from the same ancient stock 
as the Maya proper, and specifically to that 
ancient civilization the remains of which are 
found scattered over Yucatan and Central 
America. 

Whatever the origin of the people whom 
the Spaniards found in Yucatan, they doubt- 
less had traditions, however vague, reaching 
back to the time when the great changes 
involving the rise and fall of the populous 
cities were going on. Some of these tradi- 
tions have been handed down to us by 
the early missionaries— perverted, indeed, 
through the efforts of the ecclesiastical 
mind to interpret them in the light of the 
Holy Scriptures, but still of inestimable value 
to the student who, by a vigorous application 
of critical analysis, may be able to restore 
them to some semblance of their natural 
shape. Even then they will serve not to 
satisfy, but only to whet, his appetite. His 
task will not be an easy or yet altogether 
a pleasant one; for it is a melancholy picture 
these monkish writings present of the intel- 
lectual thraldom that bore the name of learn- 
ing in that day. Full of the fantasies and 
imagery of the East, those who undertook 
to teach the Indians were unable to compre- 
hend a traditional knowledge of institutions 
more advanced and an intelligence far more 
liberal than their own. 


THE MAYAS A LITERARY PEOPLE. 


Not only did traditions exist in the minds of 
the people, but many of the old Indian fami- 
lies still preserved their books, the remnants 
of once extensive libraries, in which the his- 
tory, traditions, and customs of the people 
were recorded. All these books that the 
Spanish priests could lay their hands upon 
they burned. Four only have come down to 
us—priceless relics that in some unknown 
manner found their way into European 
libraries, where they lay hidden until un- 
earthed by scholars of recent years. The 
books of the Mayas consisted of long strips 
of paper made from maguey fiber, and folded 
after the manner of a screen so as to form 
pages about nine by five inches; these were 
covered with hieroglyphic characters, very 
neatly drawn by hand, in brilliant colors. 
Boards were fastened on the outside pages, 
and the completed book looked like a neat 
volume of large octavo size. The characters 
in which they are written are the same as 
those found upon the stone tablets and monu- 
ments in the ruined cities of Palenque and 
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Copan. This system of writing, which is en- 
tirely distinct from the picture-writing of 
the Aztecs, was the exclusive possession of 
the Mayas. It wasa highly developed system, 
and, as investigations have shown, embraced 
a number of phonetic elements. In this re- 
spect, as in many others, the Mayas were far 
in advance of any other American people. A 
venerable but vague and elusive legend that 
has come down to us ascribes the invention 
of these characters to Itzamné, the Maya (‘ad- 
mus, a great hero-god who, in the beginning 
of their history as a nation, led the people 
from the East across the sea, gave them laws, 
and ruled over them for many years. 

It is not possible here to enterintoa discus- 
sion of this system of writing, the explanation 
of which forms one of the great problems in 
American archeology; nor shall I attempt to 
review what has been accomplished toward 
its solution. Although nothing has yet been 
found that will enable any living man to 
decipher a single inscription, the results at- 
tained by the labor of a number of eminent 
scholars here and abroad give ground for 
the hope that future investigations will bear 
more fruitful results. 

Not only were the Mayas literary people, 
but they had also a turn for mathematics, 
and attained considerable proficiency in the 
use of figures. They possessed a well-de- 
veloped system of numeration, in which they 
counted by units and scores—a vigesimal sys- 
tem. Its chief application seems to have been 
in their time-reckoning and the adjustment 
of the calendar. The Maya chronological 
scheme embraced two time-counts. The 
basis of one was the astronomical year of 
three hundred and sixty-five days, beginning 
on the day of the transit of the sun by the 
zenith; it was divided into eighteen months 
of twenty days each, which gave a period of 
three hundred and sixty days, just as in the 
Egyptian year, which was divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each; and, like the 
Egyptians, the Mayas added the remaining 
five days required to complete the solar year 
at the end of the last month. The years were 
arranged in cycles of twenty years, called 
katunes; and thirteen katunes, or two hun- 
dred and sixty years, made an ahau katun or 
king katun. 

But in matters pertaining to their sacred 
functions and religious rites the Maya priests 
adhered to the older reckoning, the basis of 
which was the ceremonial year of two hund! d 
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and sixty days, not derived from astronomi: 
relations, but from mythical notions. The task 
of reconciling these two time-counts and pre- 
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ting confusion occupied the attention of 
: scholars, and led to the development of 
ery capable system of mathematics. 

in this connection we are familiar with the 

‘meral signs from one to nineteen, thus: the 
ubers from one to four are represented by 

‘ts; a bar signifies five; a bar and a dot, six; 
VoL. LV.—52, 


tenis written by two bars;and soon 

up to nineteen, the sign of which 

is three bars and four dots. After 

this number the signs employed 
are in doubt. The names of the months and 
days, and the symbols for the same, are also 
known. 

So much has been learned from the writ- 
ings of the missionaries and from the books 
of the «Chilian Balam.» These latter were 
written during the half-century immediately 
following the conquest, in different parts of 
Yucatan. They are written in the Maya lan- 
guage, but in Roman characters, by natives 
who had acquired a knowledge of writing 
from the missionaries. The name «Chilian 
Balam» seems to have been the title of a 
class of native priests whose duty it was to 
teach the sciences, and who doubtless con- 
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tinued, long after their forced profession of 
Christian doctrines, to transmit in secret the 
learning derived from their ancestors. 


EXPLORATIONS, EARLY AND LATE. 


WiTH such preparation as is afforded by 
this preliminary outfit of knowledge, the 
archeologist turns to the material remains 
that lie buried in the soil of the ancient em- 
pire to seek a clue to the history of the peo- 
ple and the origin of their civilization. He 
is met at the outset by the problem of the in- 
scriptions. Therestand the tablets and monu- 
ments the silent characters of which contain 
the very clue he is in search of; and until 
these are read the lost page of history can 
never be restored. Still, we shall not remain 
altogether ignorant of that history. We may 
never know when or by whom the cities of 
Palenque and Copan were built; when and 
why they became a desolation and a ruin we 
may never learn: but by a careful study of 
the material relics at our command we may, 
without any claim to supernatural vision, in a 
measure unveil this mystery of the past, and 
hold our discourse with the vanished people. 

Stephens and Catherwood led the way, 
and opened up a path into this previously 
unknown field of exploration. Much has since 
been accomplished by others, chiefly in Yuca- 
tan; and the names of Maudslay, Thompson, 
Charnay, and Le Plongeon will always be 
known in connection with important dis- 
coveries. 

In 1891 the Peabody Museum of Archeology 
at Harvard University, after having carried 
on explorations in Yucatan, established, un- 
der an edict of the government of Honduras, 
a systematic course of explorations on the 
site of the prehistoric city of Copan. These 
have been continued with gratifying results, 
and, with the additional fruit of a few more 
years of uninterrupted labor, will be the 
means of letting a flood of light into this ob- 
scure corner of human history. 

The explorations have been brought about 
by Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, who, in conjunc- 
tion with other patrons of science, has facili- 
tated the work which has been carried on with 
remarkable success under the supervision of 
Professor Putnam, the curator of the museum. 

The first expedition was in charge of Mr. 
M. H. Saville and Mr. J. G. Owens. The his- 
tory of the second, which set out in the fall 
of 1892, was made tragic by the melancholy 
death of Mr. Owens, the director, who fell a 
victim to a malignant fever contracted on 
the deadly lowlands. This was the occasion 
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of my first experience at Copan; since then 
I have visited the ruins each year, remaining 
from six to nine months, or until the heavy 
rains put a stop to the excavations. Our 
supplies of provisions, tools for clearing the 
forest and excavating, surveying apparatus, 
matrix-paper for taking impressions of the 
monuments, photographic materials, etc., 
were shipped to Yzabal, onthe Atlantic coast 
of Guatemala, and from there transported on 
pack-mules to the scene of our labors. The 
only roads are rough mountain trails, which 
in places are sometimes impassable; and the 
journey from Yzabal to the ruins is a toilsome 
one of several days. We have been beset by 
many difficulties; for, besides the vicissitudes 
of climate, the hardships to be endured in a 
wild and secluded region, and the constant 
persecution arising from the teeming activ- 
ity and pernicious habits of insect life that 
make existence a bitter curse, our work has 
frequently been obstructed by wars, the strife 
of rival factions arising from the unsettled 
political condition of the country, so that the 
men upon whom we depended as workmen, 
if not employed in the defense of the govern- 
ment, were avoiding that occupation by hid- 
ing in the mountains. 

Copan is the name by which the most re- 
markable and ancient of the prehistoric cities 
of the New World is known to us. Whether 
or not this was the name by which the city 
was known to its ancient dwellers we do not 
know; but when we consider the etymology 
of the word, its appropriateness would seem 
to suggest a probability in its favor. In the 
Maya language the substantive pan, as has 
already appeared, signified primarily «stan- 
dard »; and when applied to a city as a part of 
itsname, it was equivalent to «capital.» Thus, 
as Mayapan was the capital of Maya, so Copan 
would be the capital of Co, a name that ap- 
pears in no written record known to us. The 
internal evidence of the ruins tends to con- 
vince us that Copan is still more ancient tha: 
Palenque in Chiapas; and while both belon; 
to that great civilization known to us as 
Maya, they were not necessarily contempo- 
raneous. It seems more probable that the 
former was the earlier home of the race tha 
founded the later empire of Maya in Yucata: 
and Chiapas. Co may have been the ancesto: 
of Maya. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST MYSTERIES 
OF THE AGES. 


HIDDEN away among the mountains of Hon- 
duras, in a beautiful valley which, even i 
that little-traveled country, where remotenes 

















is a characteristic attribute of places, is un- 
usually secluded, Copan is one of the greatest 
mysteries of the ages. After the publication 
(in 1840) of Stephens’s account of his visit 
to the ruins, which made them known for the 
first time to the world, the interest awakened 
by his graphic description, and the drawings 
that accompanied it from the skilful pencil 
of Catherwood, relapsed; and until within the 
last decade writers on the subject of Ameri- 
can archeology were dependent entirely for 
information concerning Copan upon the writ- 
ings of Stephens, which were regarded by 
many with skepticism and mistrust. Not only 
do the recent explorations confirm the ac- 
count given by Stephens as regards the mag- 
nitude and importance of the ruins, but the 
collection of relics nowin the Peabody Museum 
is sufficient to convince the most skepticalthat 
here are the remains of a city, unknown to 
history, as remarkable and as worthy of our 
careful consideration as any of the ancient 
centers of civilization in the Old World. 
Whatever the origin of its people, this old 
city is distinctly American—the growth of 
American soil and environment. The gloomy 
forest, the abode of monkeys and jaguars, 
which clothed the valley at the time of 
Stephens’s visit, was in great part destroyed 
about thirty years ago by a colony from 
Guatemala, who came to plant in the fertile 
soil of the valley the tobacco for which, 
much more than for the ruins, that valley is 
famous throughout Central America to-day. 
They left the trees that grew upon the higher 
structures, forming a picturesque grove, a 
remnant of which still remains—a fewcedars 
and ceibas of gigantic proportions, clustered 
about the ruins of the temples, shrouding 
them in a somber shade, and sending their 
huge roots into the crevices and unexplored 
chambers and vaults and galleries of the vast 
edifices. 








MORTUARY VASES. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF HONDURAS. 


The area com- 
prised within the 
limits of the 
old city consists 
of a level plain 
seven or eight 
miles long and 
two miles wide at 
the greatest. This 
plain is covered 
with the remains 
of stone houses, 
doubtless the ha- 
bitations of the 
wealthy. The 
streets, squares, 
and courtyards 
were paved with 
stone, or with 
white cement 
made from lime 
and powdered 
rock, and _ the 
drainage was ac- 
complished by 
means of covered 
canalsand under- 
ground sewers 
built of stone and 
cement. On the 
slopes of the 
mountains, too, 
are found numer- 
ous ruins; and 
even on the high- 
est peaks fallen 


columns and 
ruined struc- 
tures maybeseen. 
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FRAGMENTS OF SCULPTURE. 


On the right bank of the Copan River, in 
the midst of the city, stands the principal 
group of structures—the temples, palaces, 
and buildings of a public character. These 
form part of what has been called, for want 
of a better name, the Main Structure—a vast, 
irregular pile rising from the plain in steps 
and terraces of masonry, and terminating 
in several great pyramidal elevations, each 
topped by the remains of a temple which, 
before our excavations were begun, looked 
like a huge pile of fragments bound together 
by the roots of trees, while the slopes of the 
pyramids, and the terraces and pavements 
below, are strewn with the ruins of these 
superb edifices. This huge structure, unlike 


the great pyramids of 
Egypt and other ancient 
works of a similar char- 
acter, is not the embodi- 
ment of a definite idea, 
built in accordance with 
a preconceived plan and 
for a specific purpose, but 
is rather the complex re- 
sult of a long process of 
development, correspond- 
ing to the growth of cul- 
ture, and keeping pace 
with the expanding tastes of the people or 
the demands of their national life. Its sides 
face the four cardinal points; its greatest 
length from north to south is about eight 
hundred feet, and from east to west it 
measured originally nearly as much, but a 
part of the eastern side has been carried 
away by the swift current of the river which 
flows directly against it. The interior of 
the structure is thus exposed in the form 
of a cliff one hundred and twenty feet high, 
presenting a complicated system of buried 
walls and floors down to the water’s edge— 
doubtless the remains of older buildings, 
occupied for a time, and abandoned to serve 
as foundations for more elaborate struc- 
tures. Excavations have also brought to 
light, beneath the foundations of buildings 
now occupying the surface, not only the filled 
chambers and broken walls of older struc- 
tures, but sculptured monuments as well. 
The theory of development, though it cannot 
be set aside, seems inadequate to explain 
this curious circumstance; and yet there is 
just enough difference between these art 
relics and those of later date to indicate a 
change in style and treatment. Whether 
or not this change continues in regular 
sequence lower down has not yet been de- 
termined. If, as I am inclined to believe, w 
shall find, away down in the lower levels, the 
rude beginnings from which the culture o! 
the later period developed, we shall hav: 
pretty conclusive evidence not only that 
Copan is the oldest of the Maya cities, bu 
that the Copan valley itself, with the imme- 
diate vicinity, was the cradle of the May: 
civilization. 

Within the Main Structure, at an el 
vation of sixty feet, is a court one hundre 
and twenty feet square, which, with its su: 
rounding architecture, must have presente 
a magnificent spectacle when it was entir: 
It was entered from the south through : 
passage thirty feet in width, between tw: 
high pyramidal foundations, each supportin; 
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atemple. A thick wall, pierced in the center 
by a gateway, now stripped of its adornments 
and in ruins, guarded this passage to the 
south. The court itself is inclosed by ranges 
of steps or seats rising to a height of twenty 
feet, as in an ampitheater; they are built of 
great blocks of stone, neatly cut, and regu- 
larly laid without mortar. In the center of 
the western side is a stairway projecting 
a few feet into the court, and leading to a 
broad terrace above the range of seats on 
that side. The upper steps in this stairway 
are divided in the midst by the head of a 
huge dragon facing the court, and holding 
in its distended jaws a grotesque human 
head of colossal proportions. 

To the north of the court stood the two mag- 
nificent temples, 21 and 22,' the massive ruins 
of which create a feeling that they were the 
work of giants. The ranges of seats and the 
floor of the court below are buried beneath 
the huge stones thrown from their walls, and 
by the massive sculptures that adorned the 
elaborate fagades, as completely as if the 
place had been the scene of a land-slide. The 
excavations that have been made in these 
ruined buildings have brought to light a very 
interesting lot of material. Although their 
ruin is too complete to allow us to form a 
very accurate conception of their original 
appearance, enough remains to prove the 
symmetry and excellence of their design, 
and the high artistic merit and sumptuous 
splendor of their architecture. 

Temple 22, in many ways the most inter- 
esting yet explored, furnishes a typical ex- 
ample of this class of building. From the 
stone-paved terrace above the western side 
of the court, a great stairway, with massive 
steps, leads up to a platform which runs the 
whole length of the building, and is carried 
out at each end upon solid piers to the line 
of beginning of the steps. From the head 
of the stairway two graceful wing stones, 
extending across the platform, guard the 
approach to the first entrance, which gives 
access to the outer chambers. This doorway 
is nine feet wide, and was covered with a 
vaulted roof, now fallen. Directly opposite 
it, in the interior, is a second doorway, 
leading to the inner chambers. In front of 
this second entrance is a step two feet high, 
ornamented on the face by hieroglyphics and 
skulls carved in relief. At each end a huge 
death’s-head forms a pedestal for a crouch- 
ing human figure supporting the head of a 

1 For convenience of description, the different struc- 


tures have been designated by numbers or by letters. 
See «Memoirs Peabody Museum,» Vol. I, No. 1, 1896. 
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dragon, the body of which is turned upward, 
and is lost among the scrollwork and figures 
of a cornice that runs above the doorway. All 
the interior walls were covered with a thin 
coat of stucco, on which figures and scenes 
were painted in various colors; and the 
cornices were adorned with stucco masks 
and other ornaments, likewise painted. The 
roofs, with the massive towers which they 
supported, had fallen and filled the chambers 
completely. The horizontal arch formed by 
overlapping stones was always used in the 
construction of roofs—a type that is common 
to all the Maya cities. The outside of the 
building, profusely ornamented with gro- 
tesques at every line, bears witness to the am- 
bitious prodigality of the architect, his love 
of adornment, and his aversion to plain sur- 
faces—a characteristic that is manifested on 
all the monuments and carvings at Copan. 
An elaborate cornice with foliated design, 
adorned with plumage, all beautifully carved, 
ran around the four sides. Higher up, a row 
of portrait-like busts was also carried around 
the entire building. Whatever of plain sur- 
face remained was covered with pure white 
stucco, and the same material was used upon 
the sculptures to give a finish to the carving 
and a suitable surface for the colors that 
were used to produce the desired effect. 
There is still another court on the same 
level as the one I have attempted to de- 
scribe. Here rise the great stairways that 
lead to temples 11 and 16, the one covered 
with carvings and painted stucco, and the 
ether adorned with rows of death’s-heads, 
which give the place an air of solemnity and 
gloom. So deep was the impression they made 
on the mind of Stephens that for once he 
departed from his cautious reserve to indulge 


SCULPTURED STONE WITH GREAT SERPENT, 
SUPPOSED TO BE AN ALTAR. 
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in speculations. He fancied they resembled 
the skulls of monkeys rather than of men; 
they reminded him of the four monstrous 
animals that once adorned the base of the 
obelisk of Luxor, now in Paris, and which, 
under the name of Cynocephali, were wor- 
shiped at Thebes. The analogy led him to 
make the suggestion that monkeys may have 
been worshiped as deities by the people who 
built Copan. 

Here also stands the great altar, or table 
Q, with its procession of priests on the four 
sides, and an inscription on the top. 


THE MONOLITHS OF COPAN. 


CLIMBING the steep flight of steps at the 
north side of the court, and standing among 
the ruins of temple 11, we command a view 
of what must have been one of the finest 
sights in this marvelous city, where, it would 
seem, the genii who attended on King Solo- 
mon had been at work. To our right are the 
ruins of another lofty temple (26), from the 
entrance of which the hieroglyphic stairway, 
to be described later, descended to the pave- 
ment one hundred feet below. Right in front 
of us the northern slope of the main struc- 
ture goes down abruptly, in a broad, steep 
flight of steps, to the floor of the plaza, 
which stretches away to the north, and ter- 
minates in an amphitheater about three hun- 
dred feet square, inclosed on the eastern, 
northern, and western sides by ranges of 
seats twenty feet high. The southern side 
is open, except that its center is occupied by 
a pyramid that rose almost to a point, leav- 
ing a square platform on top. In the plaza 
stood the principal group of obelisks, mono- 
liths, or stele, as they are variously desig- 
nated, to which Copan owes its principal 
fame. There are fifteen in all scattered over 
the plaza, some overthrown and others still 
erect. Although affording infinite variety in 
detail, in general design and treatment these 


monuments are all the same. No verbal de- 
scription can convey any idea of their ap- 
pearance; the illustrations will have to speak 
for themselves. They average about twelve 
feet in height and three feet square, and are 
carved over the entire surface. On one side, 
and sometimes on two opposite sides, stands 
a human figure in high relief, always look- 
ing toward one of the cardinal points. Upon 
these personages is displayed such a wealth 
of ornament and insignia that the figures 
look overburdened and encumbered, giving 
the idea that the chief object of the artist 
was the display of such adornment. While 
nearly all these human figures are dispro- 
portionately short, the accurate drawing and 
excellent treatment of the smaller figures in 
the designs surrounding the principal char- 
acters show that this is not owing to deficient 
perception on the part of the sculptor. 

The sides of the monuments not occupied 
by human figures are covered by hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. In front of each of the figures, 
at a distance of a few feet, is a smaller sculp- 
ture, called an altar. These measure some- 
times seven feet across and from two to four 
feet in height. The design sometimes repre- 
sents a grotesque monster with curious adorn- 
ments; but a common form of altar is a flat 
disk seven or eight feet in diameter, with a 
row of hieroglyphs around the edge. Much 
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of the carving on these obelisks and altars 
is doubtless symbolical; and until this is bet- 
ter understood it is useless to speculate upon 
the character of the monuments themselves 
—speculations in which our ignorance would 
allow us unlimited scope. Two of the figures 
have their faces hidden by masks, a circum- 
stance which seems to preclude the theory 
that they are portraits, although that is sug- 
gested by the striking individuality of many 
of the faces. But who can tell? The statues 
may be those of deified kings or heroes; on 
these altars a grateful people may have paid 
the tribute of affection; or, as some would 
have us believe, they may have been idols, 
insatiate monsters, on whose reeking altars 
the bloody sacrifice prevailed. But there is 
nothing in all the sculptures at Copan to sug- 
gest the sacrifice of human or any other vic- 
tims; nothing to recall the revolting traffic 
in human blood that was common in Mexico 
down to the time of the conquest; no trace 
of analogy with the frightful orgies that 
marred the history of the Aztecs, pervad- 
ing every phase of their national life, find- 
ing constant expression in their decorative 
art, and filling their picture-written annals 
with scenes of blood. We would fain believe 
that the Mayas were a humane and gentle 
people, given to generous impulses and noble 
deeds; that these relics of their art, in which 
the thought and feeling of the people strove 
to find expression, had for their object and in- 
spiration a better motive than the deliberate 
shedding of human blood. 


THE HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY. 


THE most extraordinary feature that our ex- 


cavations have yet brought to light is the 
hieroglyphic stairway already referred to. 
Facing the plaza at the southern end, it oc- 
cupied a central position on the western side 
of the high pyramidal elevation that forms 
the northern wing of the Main Structure. 
iven in the sad state of ruin in which we 
behold it now, it affords a magnificent spec- 
tacle. What must it have been in the days 
when it was entire, and reached from the 
floor of the plaza to the entrance of the 
temple that stood on the height a hundred 
feet above! 

When discovered, in 1894, this stairway 
was completely buried beneath the debris 
fallen from the temple, of which not one 
stone remained upon another. The upper 
part of the stairway itself had also been 
thrown from its place as if by an earth- 
quake, and lay strewn upon the lower por- 
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tion. When, at length, after months of labor 
on which from fifty to one hundred men were 
employed, the fallen material was cleared 
away, an acre of ground was covered with 
broken sculptures removed during the pro- 
gress of the work, and the lower steps were 
found unharmed. In the center of the stair- 
way, at the base, is a throne or pedestal 
rising to the fifth step, and projecting eight 
feet in front. The design upon its face 


STELA A. SOUTH SIDE. 
is rich in sculpture and delicate in detail. 
It is made up in part of handsome faces, 
masks, death’s-heads, and scrolls, beautifully 
carved, and disposed with perfect symmetry; 
but the ensemble is perfectly unintelligible. 
On the face of each step in the stairway is a 
row of hieroglyphs, carved in medium relief, 
running the entire length. At intervals in 
the ascent the center is occupied by a human 
figure of noble and commanding appearance, 
arrayed in splendid attire, seated on the steps. 
The upper parts of all these figures were 
broken away, but the pieces of several were 
recovered and restored. On each side was 
a solid balustrade two feet thick; the upper 
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HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY (RESTORED). 
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parts of these were also broken away, but 
by careful study and comparison enough was 
recovered to enable us to make out the curi- 
ous and complicated design. Portrait-like 
busts issuing from the jaws of grotesque 
monsters, standing out upon these balus- 
trades, and repeated at regular intervals, 
formed their principal adornment. 
Notwithstanding the arduous toil under the 
fierce rays of a tropical sun, the exhuming of 
this stairway, in the construction of which 
theancientsculptors exhausted the resources 
of their art, was a fascinating labor, and was 
performed under the constant stimulus of 
expectation and the excitement of discovery. 
When the last day’s work was done, and I 
stood upon the broken throne at the base of 
the stairway, to take a last look at the scene 
of my labors, so familiar had I grown with 
every feature of the place that it seemed to 
cost but little effort of the mind to roll aside 
the mist that hid the past, and restore again 
the shattered fabric. From my position I 
could see the whole plaza, with its monuments 
and temple-crowned pyramids. In front of 
me the smooth, cemented pavement stretched 
away westward to a range of terraces that 
bounds it in that direction, but leaves unob- 
structed the view of the mountains beyond 
the valley. In other days the parting shafts of 
the sun struck the temple, and its sculp- 
tured walls, adorned with paint and stucco, 
flashed in the light, until the shadows, mount- 
ing the throne and climbing the stairway, 
shot above the highest tower, and left the 
city wrapped in gloom. For a moment the 
peaks stood dark and gigantic against the 
dazzling sunset hues, crowned with glory; 
then the colors faded rapidly, giving way 
to a pale glow above the mountains, while 
sudden darkness fell upon the valley. 
Musing on the scene, I was dimly aware 
of a long array of shadows projected from 
the past. Nor was it altogether fancy. This 
plaza has witnessed many a scene of august 
pomp and many a glittering pageant. Many 
a priestly procession with solemn rites has 
trod these sculptured stairs; and here, doubt- 
less, on many a day famous in the annals of 
the nation, the plumed warriors of Co, return- 
ing with victorious banners, bowed before 
the throne where their monarch sat in state 
and proudly reviewed them as they passed. 
No regular burying-place has yet been 
found at Copan, but a number of isolated 
tombs have been explored. The location of 
these was strange and unexpected—beneath 
the pavement of courtyards and under the 
foundations of houses. They consist of small 
Vou. LV.—53. 
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chambers of very excellent masonry, roofed 
sometimes by means of the horizontal arch, 
and sometimes by means of slabs of stone rest- 
ing on the top of the vertical walls. In these 
tombs one, and sometimes two, interments 
had been made. The bodies had been laid 
at full length upon the floor. The cerements 
had long since moldered away, and the skele- 
tons themselves were in a crumbling condi- 
tion, and give little knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the people; but one fact of 
surpassing interest came to light concerning 
their private lives, namely, the custom of 
adorning the front teeth with gems inlaid in 
the enamel, and by filing. Although not all 
of the sets of teeth found had been treated 
in this way, there are enough to show that 
the practice was general, at least among 
the upper classes; for all the tombs opened, 
from their associations with prominent 
houses, seem to have belonged to people 
of rank or fortune. The stone used in the 
inlaying was a bright-green jadeite. A cir- 
cular cavity about one sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter was drilled in the enamel of each 
of the two front teeth of the upper row, and 
inlaid with a little disk of jadeite, cut to a 
perfect fit, and secured by means of a bright- 
red cement. 

Besides the human remains, each tomb 
contained a number of earthenware vessels 
of great beauty and excellence of workman- 
ship, some of them painted with figures in 
various colors, and others finished with a 
peculiar polish resembling a glaze. Some of 
these vessels contained charcoal and ashes; in 
others were various articles of use and adorn- 
ment. The beads, ear-ornaments, medallions, 
and a variety of other ornaments, usually 
of jadeite, exhibit an extraordinary degree 
of skill in the art of cutting and polishing 
stones, while the pearls and trinkets carved 
from shell must have been obtained by trade 
or by journeys to the coast. In the same 
tombs with these ornaments were frequently 
found such objects of utility as knives 
and spear-heads of flint and obsidian, and 
stone hatchets and chisels. These were 
doubtless family vaults, though none of 
them contained the remains of many burials. 

As to the antiquity of the city, although 
we have no data that will enable us to fix a 
date, there are certain historical facts that 
remove it from the reach of history or tradi- 
tion, and place the era of its destruction long 
anterior to the discovery of America. 

In 1524 Alvarado subdued the tribes in the 
province of Guatemala, and founded the city 
of that name. From this as a center the 
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dominion of the Spanish arms was gradually tended influence, had it still existed, would 
extended over all of Central America, and not have escaped the ambitious enterprise 
intercourse opened with settlements already of the conquerors. According to custom, the 
established. exploits of boasting generals and the zeal of 
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STELA I AND ALTAR (RESTORED). 


_ What was the condition of Copan at this missionaries ought to have spread its fame 
time? Surely such a center of wealth and through the length and breadth of the Span- 
power, with all its barbaric splendor and ex- ish dominions. All that we find, however, 1” 
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the written records of that time is a brief 
mention of an expedition sent in 1530 from 
Guatemala, under the leadership of Hernando 
de Chaves, who conquered an Indian strong- 
hold called Copan, situated somewhere in this 
region; but from the brief and ambiguous ac- 
count given, it is evident that the place, in 
strength and importance, must have been 
insignificant compared with the city of an- 
tiquity the ruins of which are called Copan 
to-day, and concerning which history and tra- 
dition are silent. 

Moreover, Hernando Cortez, during his 
march from Mexico to Honduras in 1525, 
must have passed within a few days’ journey 
of Copan; yet neither he nor any of his com- 
panions makes any mention of such a place, 
though several of them give detailed ac- 
counts of the journey. Would the conqueror 
of Mexico have turned aside when such a 
prize was in his way? 

Furthermore, in 1576 Don Diego Garcia de 
Palacio, an officer of the King of Spain, jour- 
neying from Guatemala to San Pedro, passed 
through the ruins, and in a letter to Philip 
II—a letter that is still preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum—describes what he saw there. 
His description is such as might be written 
to-day by any intelligent traveler; the build- 
ings were in complete ruin, and the Indians 
who lived in the vicinity were unable to give 
him any enlightenment concerning them. 
Yet this was only forty-six years after the 
expedition of Chaves. 

There is but one reasonable conclusion: 
the city was abandoned and in ruins long 
before the arrival of the Spaniards; all tra- 
dition concerning it was lost, and its name 
forgotten. Its glory was never beheld by 
Europeans. Could we conceive of that privi- 
lege as having been theirs, what would have 
been their astonishment when, issuing from 
the rocky passes and dangerous defiles of the 
cordilleras, they first beheld the vision of 
this enchanted valley with its guardian city! 
Standing in such a situation, and gazing on 
that scene in its present aspect, clothed in 
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the melancholy charm of the wilderness, I 
was filled with admiration at the conscious- 
ness of what must have been, from the 
beauty of the situation and the barbaric 
grandeur of its architecture, the effect of 
that proud city in its prime. 

The moral effect of the ruins on one who 
sojourns among them is not easily described. 
The more familiar they become, the more the 
mind is impressed with the strength and mag- 
nitude of the structures; with the character 
of the monuments, so elaborate in composi- 
tion, so strange in design, so rich in orna- 
ment, and yet so perfectly unintelligible; the 
lavishness of the sculpture, its beauty and 
solemnity; and then, the silence, the desola- 
tion, and the mystery of it all. The cause of 
the city’s destruction we have yet to learn, 
but history is full of suggestions. The trees 
that flourish over it may have been nourished 
by the blood of its slaughtered population; 
the terrific subterranean forces that have 
shaken the foundations of still greater cities 
may have driven the stricken inhabitants in 
terror from their homes; they may have died 
of famine, or pestilence may have piled the 
streets with dead. Who shall tell the story 
of their fall? 

The tale of Troy divine has not a more 
pathetic human interest than this picture of 
a nameless city with its unknown story. One 
fell amid the clash of arms, while gods and 
godlike men wrought deeds that poets 
wrought in song. Against the darkness of 
the former night the heroic action fills the 
golden dawn, and they who fought and fell 
are still the foremost heroes of the world. 
The other filled its destiny obscurely, per- 
ished in obedience to the will of Heaven, 
and, with its name, its virtues, and its very 
gods, went down into the darkness of a voice- 
less past, unhonored and unsung. 


. . « Who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say «Here was or is» where all is doubly 
night? 


ROSE-RENT. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


IFE! lordly giver and gay! 
I, for this manor of Time, 
Lightly and lovingly pay 
Rent with the rose of a rhyme. 
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dominion of the Spanish arms was gradually tended influence, had it still existed, would 
extended over all of Central America, and not have escaped the ambitious enterprise 
intercourse opened with settlements already of the conquerors. According to custom, the 
established. exploits of boasting generals and the zeal of 
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_ What was the condition of Copan at this missionaries ought to have spread its fam: 
time? Surely such a center of wealth and through the length and breadth of the Span- 
power, with all its barbaric splendor and ex- ish dominions. All that we find, however, i” 
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the written records of that time is a brief 
mention of an expedition sent in 1530 from 
Guatemala, under the leadership of Hernando 
de Chaves, who conquered an Indian strong- 
hold called Copan, situated somewhere in this 
region; but from the brief and ambiguous ac- 
count given, it is evident that the place, in 
strength and importance, must have been 
insignificant compared with the city of an- 
tiquity the ruins of which are called Copan 
to-day, and concerning which history and tra- 
dition are silent. 

Moreover, Hernando Cortez, during his 
march from Mexico to Honduras in 1525, 
must have passed within a few days’ journey 
of Copan; yet neither he nor any of his com- 
panions makes any mention of such a place, 
though several of them give detailed ac- 
counts of the journey. Would the conqueror 
of Mexico have turned aside when such a 
prize was in his way? 

Furthermore, in 1576 Don Diego Garcia de 
Palacio, an officer of the King of Spain, jour- 
neying from Guatemala to San Pedro, passed 
through the ruins, and in a letter to Philip 
II[—a letter that is still preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum—describes what he saw there. 
His description is such as might be written 
to-day by any intelligent traveler; the build- 
ings were in complete ruin, and the Indians 
who lived in the vicinity were unable to give 
him any enlightenment concerning them. 
Yet this was only forty-six years after the 
expedition of Chaves. 

There is but one reasonable conclusion: 
the city was abandoned and in ruins long 
before the arrival of the Spaniards; all tra- 
dition concerning it was lost, and its name 
forgotten. Its glory was never beheld by 
Kuropeans. Could we conceive of that privi- 
lege as having been theirs, what would have 
been their astonishment when, issuing from 
the rocky passes and dangerous defiles of the 
cordilleras, they first beheld the vision of 
this enchanted valley with its guardian city! 
Standing in such a situation, and gazing on 
that scene in its present aspect, clothed in 
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the melancholy charm of the wilderness, I 
was filled with admiration at the conscious- 
ness of what must have been, from the 
beauty of the situation and the barbaric 
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wrought in song. Against the darkness of 
the former night the heroic action fills the 
golden dawn, and they who fought and fell 
are still the foremost heroes of the world. 
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ished in obedience to the will of Heaven, 
and, with its name, its virtues, and its very 
gods, went down into the darkness of a voice- 
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MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE. 


A WOMAN’S REMINISCENCES OF MEXICO DURING THE FRENCH INTER- 
VENTION, WITH GLIMPSES OF MAXIMILIAN, HIS ALLIES AND ENEMIES. 


BY SARA Y. STEVENSON. 


THE “CINCO DE MAYO.» 


HE health officers who boarded the steamer 

at VeraCruz gave us unexpected and start- 
ling news. The little French army had been 
repulsed with serious loss before Puebla. The 
direct route, by which the trip from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico via Orizaba—one hundred and 
ten leagues—could be made in four days,' 
was blocked by the contending armies. If we 
wished to proceed on our journey, we must 
do so via Jalapa, a much longer route. The 
usual discomforts of this road were compli- 
cated by the fact that it was now infested 
by a large number of guerrillas, —one might 
as well say highwaymen,—who made it diffi- 
cult for travelers to get through unmolested, 
unless through some special arrangement. 
This my companions were confident could 

1 Tt can now be made by rail in ten hours. 
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easily be settled; but some days might be 
spent in negotiations, and the health officers 
said that the yellow fever was raging as it 
had not raged for years. The presence of so 
many foreigners had added to its violence, 
and the French garrison could be maintained 
only by constant reinforcements. 

Upon landing, our little party went directly 
to the house of Mr. Lelong, the hospitable 
French banker who in Vera Cruz represented 
the house of Labadie & Co. Here we remained 
five days, enjoying every comfort, while the 
necessary preparations were being made for 
our somewhat perilous journey to the capital. 
I then heard for the first time the details 
of the disaster brought upon the French by 
General de Lorencez’s wilful blindness. 

Confident in the élan of his picked troops, 
and, as one of his officers afterward told me, 
complacently holding up to himself the ex- 
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EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


ample of Cortez, who had conquered the land 
with as many hundreds as he had thousands, 
the French general, unable with so small a 
force to undertake a siege, determined to at- 
tempt the assault of the Cerro de Guadalupe. 
This fort dominated the place, and its posses- 


sion must, in his opinion, insure the fall of 
the city. 

The ill-advised attack was made on May 
5, 1862, with twenty-five hundred men. The 
place was topographically strong. It was 
defended by General Zaragoza with the 
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very pick of the Mexican army, and was, 
moreover, supported by the well-manned 
battery of the Fort de Loretto. To attempt 
the assault of such a position without the 
support of artillery seemed madness; and 
‘vhen the general ordered his troops for- 

ird it was found that his field-battery— 
owing to the lay of the land—could not even 
be. brought to bear upon the fort at suffi- 
ciently close range to reach it. One fifth of 
the corps of attack was thus uselessly sac- 
rificed. 

Some months after these events (Septem- 
ber, 1862) I witnessed in the city of Mexico 
the public obsequies of General Zaragoza, 
whom this exploit had naturally placed high 
in the esteem of his countrymen. Upon the 
elevated catafalque, drawn by a long line of 
horses draped in black trappings, lay the 
stately coffin. Tossed at its feet was the 
French flag; banners, hung everywhere, in- 
scribed with devices recalling his sigtial 
service to his country, proclaimed him « the 
conqueror of conquerors» (el conquistador 
de los conquistadores). The French, it was 
asserted, had measured themselves with and 
conquered all the nations of the world, and 
Zaragoza had conquered the French! 

This day is proudly recorded in the Mexi- 
can annalsastheCincode Mayo. The historic 
importance of a battle is not always to be 
measured by the numbers of the contending 
forces, and although its far-reaching signifi- 
cance was at the time scarcely understood, 
this check must ever be remembered by 
future historians as the first serious blow 
struck by fortune at Napoleon ITI and his 
fated empire. To-day the fire from the fort 
of Guadalupe casts a flash of lurid light upon 
the beginning of la débécle, and upon the last 
chapters written at Sedan. During the whole 
of that fatal day the doomed men marched, 
as they were ordered to march, upon the 
Mexican battery. They hopelessly fought, 
and died heroically; and when night came 
they beat an orderly retreat, carrying away 
with them most of their wounded. 

The French army, which fell back upon 
Orizaba, was in a critical position. Its com- 
munications with the coast had been inter- 
rupted by the Liberal guerrillas, and it was 
completely cut off from the seaport and from 
France. The bridges were destroyed; the con- 
voys of provisions were attacked and burned; 
anxiety was felt by the commissariat with re- 
gard to supplies. The garrisons left by the 
French on the way had been driven back and 
hemmed in in the unhealthy region, where the 
French regiments were fairly melting away, 
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and no courier was permitted to bring news 
from the seat of war to the French fleet and 
to the garrison of Vera Cruz. 

The rainy season was near at hand when 
communication was restored by the arrival 
at Vera Cruz of General Félix Douai, who 
landed with reinforcements on May 16. 


LIFE IN THE CITY OF MEXICO IN 1862. 


THE five days that we spent in Vera Cruz were 
anxious days for those who had assumed the 
responsibility of our little party. Never was 
there a worse time to travel over a road 
which at best was unsafe, and yet we could 
not remain where we were without danger. 

Atlast arrangementswere completed,terms 
were made with a small guerrilla band whose 
chief undertook to see us safely through to 
Mexico, and on May 27 we began our journey. 

The men of our escort, whom we met just 
out of the city, were a ruffianly-looking set. 
The chief had received an ugly saber-cut 
across his face, which added to the forbid- 
ding expression of a naturally repulsive 
physiognomy. They were well mounted, 
however, and seemed inclined to be civil. 
We were allowed only an arroba (twenty-five 
pounds) of luggage, and were supposed to 
have no money with us; but on the night be- 
fore we left we sewed a few ounces of gold 
(sixteen-dollar pieces) in unlikely places of 
our underwear. Thus we left Vera Cruz. 

Well it was that we had made terms with 
this little guerrilla company. All along the 
road we met armed bands, varying instrength. 
Our escort fraternized with all, and they let 
us pass unmolested. 

The capital was quiet and peaceful. It 
seemed utterly shut out from all the excite- 
ment created by the invasion, as though 
really trusting in its remoteness, its barriers 
of mountains, its lakes and natural defenses 
it defied the foreigner. Was it that Mex- 
ico was then so accustomed to transfer it 
allegiance from one military ruler to th: 
other that even foreign invasion left it ir 
different? Or was it the childlike faith i 
the unknown, the national Quien sabe? spiri 
virtually carried out at this supreme crisis 
However this may have been, verylittle of t! 
outside conflict seemed as yet to have pen: 
tratedthemindsof the people. Thediplomati 
corps entertained our little coterie,which Wi 
composed of those Mexicans whowere willin: 
to mix with the foreign element. 

Society danced and flirted, rode in tl! 
Paseo, and walked in the Alameda, just « 
though the «Cinco de Mayo» had been a d: 
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cisive battle and General de Lorencez’s army 
had been driven back to its ships. 

The bull-fights once in a while gathered 
in the vast enceinte of the Plaza de Toros the 
society of the capital. During the winter 
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usual bull-fight, where the poor, miserable 
hacks, too jaded to obey the rein, are gen- 
erally gored, and soon turn the arena into a 
slaughter-house, the sight of which it is im- 
possible for an Anglo-Saxon to endure. 
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EMPRESS CARLOTTA. 


of 1863 the young men of fashion of Mexico 
took the Plaza de Toros, and invited Mexican 
society to a performance. All who took part 
were amateurs, and it was a brilliant af- 
fair. Besides the ordix ry bull-fight, there 
were many exercises of horsemanship and 
with the lasso that did credit to the skill of 
the young gentlemen. Moreover, as these 
men, who were all wealthy, rode their own 
spirited horses, the performance presented 
none of the most revolting features of the 


THE SIEGE OF PUEBLA—GENERAL FOREY. 


THE news of the check sustained by the 
French at Puebla—a check to which the 
precarious condition of the army lent all 
the proportions of a serious defeat—was 
made public in France by means of a de- 
spatch sent from New York on June 14. The 
army was at once raised to twenty-five thou- 
sand men. The command-in-chief of this in- 
creased force was given to General Forey. 




















MARECHAL BAZAINE AND MME. LA MARECHALE. 


He entered upon his official duties on October 
25, 1862. 

The new commander-in-chief was, like 
those whom he was superseding, under pre- 
cise orders from the home government to be 
guided by M. de Saligny. Notwithstanding 
the disastrous consequences of his misrep- 
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resentations, the French minister, strangely 
enough, still retained his hold upon the Em- 
peror and his advisers. 

General Forey’s instructions, given in a 
note from Napoleon dated July 3, 1862, wer 
to bring about, through General Almonte, the 
convocation of an assembly of notables to de- 
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cide upon the «form of government and the 
destinies of Mexico.» Should the Mexicans 
prefer a monarchy, «it was in the interest 
of France to support them, and to indi- 
cate the Archduke Maximilian as the can- 
didate of France» (Louét, « Réve d’Empire,» 
page 91). 

On February 18, 1863, after wasting four 
precious months, at an enormous cost of 
money and prestige, General Forey appeared 
before Puebla. The procrastination of the 
French commander had given the Mexican 
government time to elaborate the defense. 
General Zaragoza had died, in the full blaze 
of his glory, in the month of September. His 
successor, General JesusGanzalez Ortega, had 
now under his command a fairly organized 
army of twenty-two thousand men. The main 
trouble was the scarcity of arms. The guns 
were mostly old rejected muskets, and I was 
told that during the siege unarmed bodies of 
men waited to use the arms of the slain or 
wounded. But the place had been strongly 
fortified; and this time it was to be war in 
earnest. 

The episodes of the contest recall those of 
the siege of Saragossa, when the Spaniards 
so fiercely resisted the French forces; only 
at Puebla the cruel struggle lasted two whole 
months.'! To quote a French officer, it was 
«a noble defense, admirably organized.» 

The pulse of the capital now quickened 
under the influence of Puebla’s sacrifice to 
the national honor. Every now and then a 
thrill of vindictive patriotism ran through 
the city and clamored for revenge. Already, 
before the celebration of the anniversary of 
the national independence (September 16, 
1862), wild rumors of a contemplated whole- 
sale slaughter of all foreigners had run 
through the town, arousing among us fears 
of an impending catastrophe. The news had 
one day been brought us that the 16th was 
the date fixed for these new Sicilian Vespers, 
and all were warned to be watchful. The day, 
however, passed without any further demon- 
stration of ill will than a few shots, and cries 
of « Kill the French!» 

Much of this excitement had, of course, 
been fostered by the stirring proclamations 
of the government, issued with a proper de- 
sire to arouse into something like patriotic 
enthusiasm the apathy of a people accus- 
tomed to submit to the inevitable. There 
was no telling, however, to what extremes 
might resort a populace composed of Indians 
and half-breeds should it once become fully 

1 From March 18 to May 10, 1863. (See Loizillon, 
«Lettres sur Expédition du Mexique.») 
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alive to the situation. Tosuch a people geo- 
graphical discrimination seemed a nicety;the 
issue was between them and the foreigners, 
and the words «French» and «foreigner» were 
at that time generally used as synonymous. 

It was a Mexican custom on Good Friday 
to burn Judas in effigy on the Plaza Mayor. 
Judas was a manikin made in the shape of 
the person who happened to be most unpopu- 
lar at the time. It was quite admissible to 
burn Judas under different shapes, and some- 
times these summary autos-da-fé were multi- 
plied to suit the occasion and the temper of 
the people. At the same time, rattles were 
sold on the streets, and universally bought 
alike by children and adults, by rich and 
poor, to grind the bones of Judas; and the 
objectionable noise—second in hideousness 
only to that of our own sending off of fire- 
crackers on the Fourth of. July—was re- 
ligiously kept up all day. In the year of 
our Lord 1863 Judas was burned in Mexico 
on the Plaza Mayor under the shapes of 
General Forey, Napoleon III, and last, but 
not least, M. Dubois de Saligny, who espe- 
cially was roasted with a will amid the wild 
execrations of the populace. 

President Juarez had bent his whole energy 
upon the raising of an army of relief. He 
succeeded in getting together some ten thou- 
sand men, the command of whom he gave to 
General Comonfort. This had been no easy 
task. A general leva had been ordered, and all 
were mustered into the army who could be 
provided with arms. Of uniforms there was, 
of course, no mention. It was a supreme and 
desperate effort. 

A convoy of supplies for the relief of 
General Ortega was also prepared, which it 
was hoped General Comonfort might succeed 
in throwing into the besieged city. Heutterly 
failed, however; and his raw recruits hay- 
ing been routed at San Lorenzo by General 
Bazaine (May 8), further resistance became 
hopeless. Puebla was lost. General Ortega 
faced the situation with a dignity worthy 
of his courageous defense of the town. He 
spiked his guns, blew up his magazines, dis- 
banded the garrison, and, with his officers, 
surrendered on May 19. 


JUAREZ LEAVES THE CAPITAL. 


THE news fell like a knell upon the capital. 
As far as we were concerned, there seemed 
to be just then only a choice of evils. Either 
the government would await in Mexico the 
impending issue, and we must be exposed to 
all the unspeakable horrors of which Puebla 
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had just been the scene, or the President 
and his administration would abandon the 
city, and an interval must follow during 
which we must be left exposed to mob law, 
or, should Marquez first take possession of 
the city, perhaps to pillage and bloodshed. 

_ Meanwhile Congress had indefinitely ad- 
journed, after conferring full and extraor- 
dinary powers upon Juarez. The President 
issued a proclamation announcing his firm 
resolve to continue the war. After this he 
prepared to leave the city and to retire to 
San Luis. 

That night, while sitting in our drawing- 
room, we heard the dull, steady tramp of 
men marching, otherwise noiselessly, down 
the Calle de San Francisco toward the plaza; 
and looking out of the window, we saw the 
debris of the defeated Liberal army making 
its way through the city. A strange, weird 
sight they presented in the moonlight— 
these men whose sole equipment consisted 
of a musket and a cartridge-box slung over 
their white shirts. Most of them wore only 
loose caloneras, and many, according to the 
Mexican custom, were accompanied by their 
women. Apparently undrilled, or, at least, 
tramping on with scarcely an attempt at 
order, and seen in the half-shadow cast by 


the houses upon the moonlit street, their 
loose ranks reminded one more of the im- 
migration of some ancient barbaric horde 
than of the march of a modern army. 


A MEMORABLE NIGHT. 


I SHALL never forget the impressions of that 
night. The picturesqueness of the scene was 
not lessened by the element of personal in- 
terest that attached to it. What did this 
portend—this ragged remnant of a defeated 
army hurrying through the capital in the 
dead of night? Were the French approach- 
ing, driving it before them? Was it intended 
to garrison the city, and here to make the 
last stand in defense of the republic and of 
Mexican liberty? Or, on the contrary, was 
it beating a retreat into the interior of the 
country, making way for the advent of the 
foreigner and monarchy and priest rule? 
The next day (May 31, 1863) an unusual 
stir was noticeable in the city. The air was 
all aglow with human excitement. Horsemen 
were galloping in the streets leading pack- 
mules, and the sleepy town seemed full of 
bustle and animation. As we stood at our 
balcony, we saw many acquaintances, appar- 
ently equipped for a journey, speeding past, 
with a wave of the hand as a last farewell; 
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and soon the attaché of the American lega- 
tion dropped in with a message from Mr. 
Corwin to the effect that Juarez and his 
government were leaving the city. 

The exodus of the previous night was thus 
explained. The remnants of Comonfort’s and 
Ortega’s armies had fallen back to serve as 
an escort for the government in its flight. 
The city was now without an administration, 
without a police, without an army. It was 
left unprotected, at the mercy of the mob 
or of the invader, and the serious question 
before us was how best to protect ourselves 
pending the arrival of the French forces. 

The foreign representatives, fearing that 
the vanguard might be formed of the Mexi- 
can contingent under Marquez, and knowing 
the pitiless ferocity of the « Leopard,» as 
the chieftain was called,’ petitioned General 
Forey to send one of his divisions to take im- 
mediate possession of the capital. Meanwhile 
the foreign residents organized and formed 
themselves into mounted patrols, and al- 
though only seven hundred strong, they 
managed to maintain fair order. 

Here and there ominous incidents occurred 
to show the necessity of such vigilance. A 
Frenchman was lassoed, and dragged through 
the streets by a small mob; another was shot 
in the head in front of our house, and, bleed- 
ing, took refuge in our patio. Upon inquiry, 
I was told that he had cried, « Vive la 
France !» 

No one thought of retiring on that mem- 
orable night. From time to time a stray 
shot, a few shouting drunkards, or some 
other unwonted noise in the street, would 
excite our apprehension; then again, occa- 
sionally, some friend, passing with a patrol 
before our door, would step in and report 
that so far all was quiet. 

Late that night, when at the window, 
listening in the stillness reigning over the 
city, a distant but strangely familiar sound 
fell faintly upon my ear—very faintly; }ut 
never did the finest harmony born of Wag- 
ner’s genius so fill a human soul with ecstasy. 
There was no mistaking it: it was a French 
bugle. The French were entering Mexico. 
We were safe, and now might go to bed. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH. 


THE next morning the town was swarming 
with red trousers, the wearers whereof were 
seeking quarters. From our balcony we saw, 
standing at the corner of the Calle de la 

1 His name was Leonardo, from which came the s0- 
briquet Leopardo. 
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Profesa and Espirito Santo, a little group of 
officers talking together in that half-earnest, 
half-distrait manner so characteristic of men 
newly landed in a town, whose interest in 
every trifle gets the better of the topic under 
immediate consideration. 

By their uniforms and demeanor we could 
judge that one was a general and the other 
were officers of various rank. As we appeared 
at the balcony there was a perceptible flutter 
among them, and some of them began to ogle 
us as only Frenchmen could whose eyes had 
not rested upon a white woman for several 
months. This incident, trifling as it seems, 
was to become the key-note of our future 
Mexican existence. The group of officers in 
quest of suitable quarters turned out to be 
General Bazaine and his staff, some of whom 
afterward became our warm friends. 

We now found another source of ‘appre- 
hension. The apartment we had rented, at 
the corner of the Calle de San Francisco, op- 
posite the Iglesia de la Profesa, was larger 
than necessary for our small family, and a 
very spacious room looking upon Mexico’s 
fashionable thoroughfare had been left un- 
furnished and unoccupied by us. It was 
obvious that we should be required to give 
it over for the use.of some officer of the in- 
vading army, and the matter was naturally 
not without interest. 

Early in the morning of June 5, a carriage 
drove up and some middle-aged officers of the 
administration, in green-and-silver uniforms, 
applied. One of them was the paymaster- 
in-chief of the army, M. Ernest Louét. He 
was a worthy man, who afterward became a 
frequent visitor, although his general ap- 
pearance and peculiar, peak-shaped skull, 
undisguised by any hirsute covering, were 
not likely favorably to impress frivolous fem- 
inine minds. 

We drew a forlorn picture of the rooms, 
which, as a fact, were utterly unsuited to 
his purpose. He left without even looking 
at them, and we had a reprieve. 

The unfinished condition of the apart- 
ments, as well as an abundant expenditure 
of tact and diplomacy on our part, saved us 
from other applicants, and we were begin- 
ning to flatter ourselves that we should es- 


1M. Louét, after the Franco-Prussian war, visited 
Marshal Bazaine in his Spanish retreat, and obtained 
from him all the documents relating to the intervention 
and the empire of Maximilian then in his possession. 
It was his intention to use them as the basis for an 
authentic history, which he did not live to publish. 
The task was subsequently completed in three volumes 
by M. Paul Gaulot, in 1889, under the titles, « Un 
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cape this much-dreaded imposition when, 
late in the afternoon, two young naval 
officers called, accompanied by orderlies 
and pack-mules. They presented billets de 
logement, requesting to be given possession. 
We tried to discourage them, assuring them 
that the rooms contained no conveniences of 
any kind, not even furniture: but the young 
men were evidently easily satisfied; they 
politely but firmly insisted —their only wish, 
they said, being to camp under cover. 

This annoyed us, and we showed them 
scant courtesy, not even attempting to dis- 
guise the fact that they were most unwel- 
come. Fate was, however, kind to us when 
it sent us these men. They turned out to be 
perfect gentlemen, and completely won us 
over by their unvarying good breeding under 
shabby treatment. Before long we were, and 
remained, the best of friends. As for their 
orderlies, they soon made love to our Indian 
maidens, and there is every reason to believe 
that the interlopers obtained all necessary 
comforts, after all. So all went well enough 
in the two ménages. 

Indeed, an entente cordiale between the 
population of Mexico and the French army 
was rapidly established. In a few days the 
place assumed an unwonted aspect of cheer- 
fulness and festivity. The French officers, 
who for over a year past had led a life of 
hardship, were now bent upon pleasure. 
They fell gracefully into the Mexican mode 
of life, and took kindly to the havanera, the 
bull-fights, the Paseo, and the style of flirta- 
tion preferred by the Mexican women. For 
this they soon coined a French word, novio- 
tage,” and thus expressed the semi-Platonic 
love-making of indefinite duration and unde- 
fined limits which with the natives usually 
culminates in marriage, after a prolonged 
term of years, but which with foreigners 
seldom culminated at all, for lack of time. 
They «played the bear,» * and ogled their 
chosen one from the street or at the Ala- 
meda, or followed her carriage on horse- 
back at the Paseo, according to the most 
approved Mexican methods; and in ex- 
change for small favors received, they cast 
a glow of sparkling cheerfulness upon the 
city of Montezuma. 


Réve d’Empire,» «L’Empire de Maximilien,» and «Fin 
d’Empire.» 

2 Derived from novio, betrothed lover. 

3 The Mexicans call « hacer l’oso» the mode of court- 
ship by which the lover, on horseback, passes under his 
chosen one’s window, up and down, casting longing 
glances at her—the worse the weather the more ardent 
the love. 
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THE REGENCY. 


GENERAL FoREY made his triumphant entry 
on June 10. It was a magnificent sight, and 
one not easily forgotten. As the victorious 
veteran troops, —many of whom had seen the 
Crimea, Syria, and Italy,—in their battered 
though scrupulously neat uniforms, marched 
through the Calle de San Francisco, laden 
with their cumbersome campaign outfit, the 
whole population turned out to see them, and 
the balconies and windows on the line of 
march were lined with eager and interested 
faces. 

This was no ordinary pageant. It was se- 
rious work, and full of the deepest meaning. 
These survivors of an army of thirty thousand 
men had arduously fought their way to this 
triumph for sixteen months. No one will 
probably ever know how many of their com- 
rades had dropped on the roadside; and the 
weather-beaten faces, bronzed by long -ex- 
posure to the tropical sun, the patched 
clothes, the long line of ambulances follow- 
ing in the rear, told a story in which little 
room was left for the imagination. The sight 
kindled genuine interest and aroused the 
sympathy of the crowd, and something very 
like spontaneous enthusiasm thrilled through 
the air on their passage. 

The keys of the city had been solemnly 
offered to General Forey by General Salas, 
amid the acclamations of the people. The 
next day M. de Saligny presented a list of 
thirty-five citizens destined to form a junta. 
These were to select three men to act as 
regents pending the final decision of the 
people with regard to a permanent form of 
government. The junta was empowered to 
add to its numbers two hundred and fifteen 
citizens, supposed to be taken fromall classes, 
who, with the thirty-five appointed by the 
French, would compose the assembly of nota- 
bles upon whom must devolve the carrying 
out of the farce which it was intended must 
take the place of a popular expression of the 
will of the country. 

Don Theodosio Lares was elected its pres- 
ident. This junta, in a secret meeting at 
which two hundred and thirty-one members 
were present, deliberated upon the form of 
government to be chosen for the Mexican 
nation, and on July 10, at a public meeting, 
presented a report in which the republican 
system was denounced as the cause of the 
greatest evils which had of late years been 
the scourge of the country, and monarchy 
was advocated as the only remedy. 

A regency, composed of General Almonte, 


General Salas, and Archbishop la Bastida, 
was forthwith established, under the protec- 
tion of the French. 

It was obvious to all that the performance 
was enacted for the « benefit of the gallery.» 
Gossip even told how the French had paid 
for the very clothes worn by some of the so- 
called «notables» upon that occasion. Never- 
theless, the monarchy, by the will of the 
people, was voted in, and a commission was 
appointed, consisting of the most distin- 
guished among the reactionary leaders, to 
wait upon Maximilian of Austria, and to 
offer him the throne on behalf of the Mexi- 
can nation. 

But although the part played bythe French 
in this comedy was thinly disguised, every one 
in the capital was nowin a good humor. After 
the severe strain of the past year, the onerous 
burdens which had been imposed upon the 
people by the Liberal government in order to 
carry on the war,—the forced loans raised 
from the wealthy, the leva by means of 
which the poor were seized upon and pressed 
into the army, —a sudden reprieve had come. 
All responsibility now seemed lifted off the 
Mexican people and assumed by the French: 
and the revival of trade under the impulse 
given by the influx of pleasure-loving for- 
eigners, who freely spent their money, was 
regarded as an earnest of the prosperity to 
come. No one seemed disposed to be over- 
critical as to methods, if only peace and 
plenty could be assured. 


HESITATION OF MAXIMILIAN. 


MEANWHILE Maximilian’s faith had been 
shaken by the refusal of England to guar- 
antce the empire. He now showed himself 
unwilling to regard the invitation of the 
junta assembled in the capital as sufficient 
to constitute a claim to the imperial crown. 
He insisted upon a similar expression of fee!- 
ing from the other large centers of popula- 
tion in the country, and stated his readiness 
to accept the trust « when the vast territory 
should have been pacified.» This meant the 
conquest of the country, neither more nor 
less. 

Napoleon apparently did not hesitate. 
Trusting in the love of warlike achieveme"t 
so strong in the French people, he pushed 
ahead along his dangerous path. 


NAPOLEON RECALLS HIS DISCREDITED AGENTS. 


ON July 16, 1863, the Emperor had promote! 
General Forey to the rank of marshal, and 
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had thus softened the recall of his incom- 
petent though faithful servant. 

General Forey’s elevation had mainly been 
due to the fact that he was one of the men 
who had served Napoleon in 1851 in the coup 
état. Indeed, many of the Emperor’s most 
glaring failures were due to thesame cause, — 
i.e., loyalty to individuals, —whichled him to 
place in responsible positions men of small 
merit and of less principle who had stood by 
Cxsar and his fortunes. 

In France the effect of the general’s in- 
capacity had been serious. The delay that 


had occurred in bringing about a result an-. 


nounced as easy of accomplishment had fur- 
nished sharp weapons to the opposition. It 
had forced the government to ask the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for large appropriations to 
conduct the war upon a serious scale. It 
was no longer a military parade from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico to present the French flag to 
the enthusiastic gratitude of the Mexicans: 
it was a fighting army of thirty-five thousand 
men to be maintained across the seas at the 
expense of France. 

The French leaders may be said to have 
displayed, in their Mexican venture, the 
same lack of administrative efficiency and 
of military organization, the same insvff- 
cient knowledge of, and preparation for, the 
task to be performed, as so conspicuously 
appeared at the very outset of the Franco- 
Prussian war. It is impossible to read the 
accounts of the various campaigns since 
published without recognizing the presence 
—in victory over an unorganized enemy—of 
the elements of the later failure when the 
same men were arrayed against the strongly 
organized German forces. 

With characteristic patriotism, the Cham- 
ber voted the appropriations necessary to 
vindicate the honor of the French flag; but 
the government was condemned to hear many 
unpleasant truths. 

As for M. de Saligny, he had turned the 
French legation into a business office, in 
which the guaranty of France was traded 
upon to cover the most doubtful transac- 
tions. Napoleon had at last recognized his 
true character, and now—too late alas!— 
recalled him from his post. 


MARSHAL BAZAINE’S EXTRAORDINARY 
CAREER. 


IN October, 1863, the reins of power, so 
loosely held by General Forey, at last passed 
into firmer hands. General Bazaine took 
command of affairs. It was high time. The 
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Juarists, profiting by the long respite af- 
forded them, were reorganizing in the inte- 
rior, and wéré threatening. The daily stage 
was attacked on its way to the coast as often 
as not. ‘Highwaymen tore up the rails of the 
Paso del Macho Railroad, attacked the train, 
and killed passengers. Detachments of ban- 
ditti, called by courtesy guerrillas, every- 
where infested the roads, even at the very 
gates of the capital. A picnic was given to 
us at this time, by some officers of General 
Bazaine’s staff, at a wild, beautiful spot, 
where the ruins of a graceful aqueduct, 
built by the Spaniards, formed the principal 
attraction. It was less than a twenty-mile 
ride, yet it was deemed unsafe to go without 
a strong escort, although we and the officers 
who gave the affair formed, with their order- 
lies, a large cavalcade. 

General Forey’s policy in letting the re- 
gency have its way, and in countenancing 
reactionary legislation of an aggressive 
character, had discouraged the honest par- 
tizans of order. 

Bazaine handled all these complications 
with firmmess and skill. He compelled the 
regency to repeal the decrees most objec- 
tionable to the thinking portion of the com- 
munity. He enforced the maintaining of all 
bona-fide transactions in clergy property, but 
advocated the revision of such contracts as 
might be proved fraudulent, and urged a con- 
cordat proposing that the state provide for 
the support of the clergy. His orders were 
to rally around him the Liberal chiefs, and 
he strove by a wise, tactful policy to con- 
ciliate men of all shades of opinion. His 
vigorous military action soon established 
order in the territory surrounding Mexico. 
With the concurrence of General Almonte, 
who earnestly wished the welfare of his 
country, he reduced Archbishop la Bastida 
to terms, if not to silence. 

Having done this, he took the field, con- 
centrated his army from the various distant 
points where the different corps had been 
ordered in view of the campaign which he 
was preparing, and within six weeks de- 
feated, by rapid and well-concerted blows, 
Generals Doblado, Negrete, Comonfort, and 
Uraga, who at that time, thanks to General 
Forey’s procrastination, were holding the 
country with the rallied forces of the Lib- 
eral party. 

From Morelia to San Luis, from Mexico 
to Guadalajara, the French flag waved over 
every stronghold. The conquered cities re- 
ceived the conquerors coldly, but acknow- 
ledged the Archduke (of whom, we were told 
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by the officers, many did not even know the 
name) just as resignedly as for over forty 
years of civil war they had been wont to ac- 
knowledge the victor’s chosen presidential 
candidate. 

This campaign was little more than a race, 
and it was said that the French conquered 
the country with their legs far more than 
with their bayonets. 

In February, 1864, the general, uneasy at 
the turn which political affairs were taking 
in the capital, returned with an escort as 
suddenly as he had departed. It was high 
time. In his absence, Mgr. la Bastida, not 
giving due consideration to the change of 
leadership that had taken place at the French 
headquarters, had so far forgotten himself 
as to fulminate, in the name of the church, 
against the French. But upon the return of 
the commander-in-chief he reconsidered his 
action, and publicly « gave them his bless- 
ing.»! 

General Bazaine was at this time the most 
popular man in the army. Hitherto eminently 
successful in all his military undertakings, 
he had risen from the ranks, having won his 
honors step by step upon the battle-field, at 
first by his courage, later by his remarkable 
military ability. 

He wasa plain-looking man, shortand thick- 
set, whose plebeian features one might search 
in vain for a spark of genius or a ray of imagi- 
nation; and yet under the commonplace ex- 
terior dwelt a kindly spirit, an intelligence 
of no mean order, and, despite a certain 
coarseness of thought and expression too 
common among Frenchmen, a soul upon 
which the romance of life had impressed its 
mark in lines of fire. 

The story went that, when a colonel, he 
had in Spain come across a little girl of 
great beauty and personal attractions, who 
seemed to him out of place amid her sur- 
roundings. He picked up the little wild rose 
as it grew on the roadside, and conceived the 
notion of transplanting it into good, rich soil, 
and of giving it its share of sunshine. He 
took the child to Paris, where he left her in 
a convent to be educated. 

The soldier continued his brilliant career 
in the Crimea, Italy, Syria, and Africa; and 


1 M. de Kératry. 

* Maximilian was his godfather. 

3 When, after the Franco-Prussian war, the marshal, 
having been made a sacrifice-to France’s wounded 
pride, was court-martialed, and, amid the imprecations 
of his countrymen, was imprisoned in the Fort de Ste. 
Marguerite, his young wife and her nephew contrived 
the perilous escape of the old man. By meaus of a rope 
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when, after some years, he returned to Paris, 
he found the little girl grown into a beauti- 
ful and attractive woman, whose heart was 
full of warm gratitude for her benefactor. 
He fell in love with her, and, breaking 
through all rules of French matrimonial 
usage, married her. 

Her charm won for her many friends 
in the circle which his position entitled 
her to enter, and her death, which occur- 
red under peculiarly distressing circum- 
stances soon after his promotion to thé 
command of the army in Mexico, was a cruel 
blow. 

The news of her death reached the general 
while away from the capital on the brilliant 
campaign which added the greater part of 
the country to the projected empire (Novem- 
ber, 1863). After a funeral mass, which he 
heard with his officers, he retired to his tent, 
and, alone, fought that hardest of all bat- 
tles, and conquered his own heart. Ina few 
days he returned to his duty, and no one 
ever knew what had passed in his inner- 
most soul. 

Two years later a ball was given at the 
quartier-général. Bazaine, who had lately 
been promoted to the rank of marsha! 
(1864), had stopped for a moment to say a 
few words, when one of his guests, a young 
Mexican girl who was waltzing by, suddenly 
stopped near us, having torn her dress. 
Pins were produced, the damaged ruffle 
was repaired, and the girl passed on. « Who 
is it?» asked the marshal, evidently much 
struck with her appearance. «It is extra- 
ordinary,» he muttered, «how much she 
reminds me of my wife.» He looked dis- 
trait, and shortly after excused himself, and 
wandered off in the direction Mlle. de la 
Pena had taken. 

The courtship was a short one. Maxi- 
milian, in order to facilitate a union which 
he deemed to be in the interest of his gov- 
ernment, gave the young girl as a dowry the 
palace of San Cosme, valued at one hundre«! 
thousand dollars; and thus was May unite‘! 
to December. Two children were born t 
the marshal, one of them in Mexico,” an 
never was father prouder of his young wi! 
and of her offspring than was the marsha! 


procured for him by them he lowered himself from t! 
walls of the fortress. Mme. Bazaine was awaitl! 
him in a small boat, the oars of which were held by h« 
nephew. A ship was near by, ready to sail, on board 0! 
which they sought refuge in Spain. And so it was tha 
a fallen marshal of France passed from a state priso! 
inio exile, where he ended a life in which fame anJ 
romance had an equal share. 
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ARRIVAL OF ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN AND 
ARCHDUCHESS CHARLOTTE. 


THE difficult task intrusted to General Ba- 
zaine had been triumphantly performed. 

The adhesion of the main part of Mexico 
to the empire was secured. Oajaca- and 
Guerrero in the south still held out, under 
General Porfirio Diaz; and in the north 
Chihuahua and Durango had not submitted; 
but enough of the Mexican territory was 
pacified to answer immediate purposes. Eu- 
ropean criticism and the scruples of Maxi- 
milian must be satisfied by this appearance 
of a popular election and a quasi-universal 
suffrage. For forty years Mexico had not 
been so quiet. The defeated and demoralized 
Liberal forces were scattered, and the Juarez 
government, retreating toward the extreme 
northern frontier at Monterey, seemed to 
have nothing left save its eternal rights. 

On May 28, 1864, Maximilian of Austria and 
the Archduchess Charlotte landed at Vera 
Cruz. By some unfortunate contretemps, the 
deputation that had left the capital with much 
pomp and flutter in order to greet them upon 
theirarrival was not there. Theylandedalone, 
as ordinary passengers, the people evincing 
little curiosity and less cordiality. Vera 
Cruz is in itself not calculated to cheer the 
newcomer, and their first impression of their 
venture was a painful one. 

In due time, however, things righted 
themselves. General Almonte and his suite 
appeared upon the scene, and all the neces- 
sary pageant was brought into play to soothe 
the wounded feelings of the new sovereigns. 

The rest of the journey was a well-prepared 
ovation. The priests, now anxious to come to 
the fore, had ordered out the Indian popula- 
tion. The action of Maximilian in going to 
Rome, and in piously securing the papal 
blessing before sailing to take possession of 
his new dominions, had been received by the 
ultra-clerical party as a hopeful symptom of 
returning papal ascendancy under the com- 
ing reign. 

The new sovereigns might well imagine 
that they were the elect of the people when, 
followed by a multitude of Indians, they en- 
tered the capital. 

It was under the scorching rays of a hot 
June sun that they made their formal en- 
try into the city of Montezuma. Never had 
such a sight been seen since the days of the 
Aztecs. The lavish ingenuity of the French 
—anxious, for obvious reasons, to make the 
occasion a telling one—vied with the inter- 
ested patriotism of the clerical party to ex- 
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cite the enthusiasm of the people, and to 
produce an impression upon the Austrian 
travelers. Triumphal arches of verdure, 
draped with flags and patriotic devices, 
were raised along the principal avenues 
leading to the Plaza Mayor and to the 
palace. As far as the eye could reach, the 
festively decked windows, the streets, and 
the flat roofs of the houses were crowded 
with people eager to catch a glimpse of the 
new sovereigns. As they slowly approached 
in the official landau, the crowd was so dense 
as to be with difficulty held back. 

It was a singular spectacle. They seemed 
very tall and fair, these two young people of 
another race, as they smilingly advanced 
through the swarthy multitude of their 
small, ragged subjects, bowing in acknow- 
ledgment of their acclamations. Involun- 
tarily one thought of visiting angels, or, 
better still, of the fair god Quetzalcohuatl, 
whom the Mexican legend of olden times 
brought from the East to rule over and to 
civilize the natives of this land by bringing 
them plenty. The analogy spontaneously oc- 
curred to every thoughtful onlooker, and 
spread like lightning throughout the city. 


MIRAGE. 


For a brief space we all felt as though a new 
era was indeed about to dawn upon this West- 
ern land. There is no doubt that at this time 
the empire seemed a fact, and that, with the 
exception of a certain number of outlying dis- 
tricts, the country was fast rallying around 
its banner. It represented order and stabil- 
ity, while the Liberals occupied the position 
of anarchists.' 

yeneral Bazaine did all in his power to 
inaugurate brilliantly the advent of the em- 
pire. Asplendid ball was given to the young 
sovereigns at the quartier général—such a 
ball as is seldom seen outside the great 
European capitals. The general’s aides-de- 
camp had been put in charge, and all that 
unlimited funds and a large experience of 
such matters could accomplish was done to 
make the occasion the memorable feature of 
a memorable historic event. 

The great patio of the palace of San Cosme 
was floored and roofed over to serve as a ball- 
room. At the back of the great arcade sur- 
rounding it, the arches and pillars of which 
were draped with French and Mexican flags, 
was banked a profusion of plants and flow- 

1 See Masseras, «Un Essai d’Erapire au Mexique,» 


p. 9, where he quotes a letter of Sefior Zamaccna to 
President Juarez, of June 16, 1864. 
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ers, upon which was cast the light of myriads 
of candles and colored lanterns. In the mid- 
dle of the huge improvised ball-room the 
great fountain played, and its sparkling 
waters were seen through masses of tropical 
vegetation. Here and there enormous war- 
like trophies reminded the spectator that he 
was the guest of a great army. The artillery 
had supplied groups of heavy cannon, stacked 
on end, and huge piles of cannon-balls, while 
at intervals trophies of flags and drums, of 
guns and bayonets, tastefully grouped about 
the French and the Mexican coats of arms, 
broke with striking effect the expanse of wall 
above the arcades. 

When the imperial cortége entered the 
crowded ball-room, the quadrille @honneur 
was danced by their majesties, the general- 
in-chief, and the more distinguished mem- 
bers of their respective suites, after which 
they were respectfully escorted by the gen- 
eral to their throne, set under a crimson 
velvet canopy literally as well as allegorically 
resting upon French cannon. 

They were so young and so handsome in 
their imperial pomp! By them stood Prin- 
cess Zichy, tall and distinguished, in a sim- 
ple white tulle gown and natural flowers, 
with a wealth of such diamonds as are sel- 
dom seen Of one woman—a homely woman, 
but interesting to us as the daughter of the 
Metternichs. Her husband, Prince Zichy, was 
the most striking figure in the imperial party. 
He wore the full state costume of a Hunga- 
rian Magyar; and his many orders, hanging 
around his neck and upon his breast, as well 
as the marvelous hilt, belt, and jeweled sheath 
of his ancestral sword, stood out finely upon 
his black-velvet costume, and made him a 
conspicuous figure even in an assemblage 
where the ordinary evening dress was almost 
unseen. 

The glitter of all this court life, the revival 
of trade, the abundance of money so freely 
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brought and spent in the country, dazzled the 
people, and a golden dust was thrown into the 
eyes of all, which for a brief period prevented 
them from seeing the true drift of political 
events. Indeed, the brilliancy of the scene 
was not entirely due to flash-light. The 
revenues derived from the customs of Vera 
Cruz and Tampico were at this time materi- 
ally increasing. An official report, read to 
the French Chamber in 1865, showed that 
the revenues from those ports, which for 
three months in 1864 had been $96,000 and 
$900,000 respectively, had for the same pe- 
riod in 1865 risen respectively to $431,000 
and $1,645,000. 

Large concessions for railroads had been 
asked for and granted under solid guaranties 
—the line from Vera Cruz to Mexico to an 
Anglo-French company, pledged to complete 
it in five years, and another concession for 
three lines, for the carrying out of which $4,- 
500,000 had been subscribed. Telegraph-lines 
were being established; coal, petroleum, and 
gold and silver mines were being exploited, 
or were in a fair way to be; and it seemed 
as though France might possibly get out of 
her rash venture with honor and profit. 

The mirage that had lured Napoleon to 
these perilous shores now appeared materi- 
ally nearer, and its outlines seemed more 
vivid and attractive than ever before. 


But if it was an easy matter to create an 
empire as the result of an armed invasion of 
an unwilling land, it was quite another thing 
to organize it upon a permanent basis. As 
Prince Napoleon—familiarly known as Plon 
Plon—very wittily remarked later, « One can 
do anything with bayonets, except sit upon 
them.» («On peut tout faire avec des baion- 
nettes, excepté s’asseoir dessus.») For over 
two years Napoleon III endeavored to make 
Maximilian perform the latter feat—with 
what result we‘all know only too well. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


PLAY IN 


LONDON. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


WITH PICTURES BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


SWEARING IN THE 
N London a great deal is heard about 
Queen’s weather; for the sun is supposed 
to know how to behave, and always to shine, 
when the Queen comes to town— perhaps be- 
cause she comes so seldom. But less is said 
of Lord Mayor’s weather, which means fog, 
smoke, drizzle, damp, and everything abomi- 
nable, since the one special day set apart for 
the Lord Mayor’s drive through the streets 
falls on the 9th of November, a month that 
has the reputation of being the vilest in the 
London year. 

A new lord mayor has been elected regu- 
larly every year from the time of a certain 
charter of King John’s, and the annual elec- 
tion has been an excuse for a pageant that, 
nowadays at least, has not its like on earth 
for pomp and splendor. It begins with a 
little-known function in the Guildhall on 
the 8th of November, when “he old Lord 
Mayor yields up the keys or symbols of of- 

VoL. LV.—55. 


NEW LORD MAYOR. 


fice to the new Lord Mayor, then duly sworn 
in. Mace-bearer and sword-bearer, and sher- 
iffs and under-sheriffs, and aldermen, and 
all the masters and wardens of the worship- 
ful city companies, attend in their purple 
and scarlet robes and gold chains, and the 
recorder bids the unlawful intruder begone 
at the penalty of something very dreadful, 
and everybody looks absurdly ashamed of be- 
ing mixed up in a scene as sumptuous and 
pictorial as any Veronese ever painted. Not 
even the palace in Venice on a doge’s feast 
could have been finer. Yet the stately cere- 
monial of to-day remains to be chronicled on 
canvas, while the historical painter breaks 
his heart trying to reproduce the past’s great 
spectacles, which he never saw. Unfortu- 
nately, this first performance is enjoyed only 
by the few for whom space can be found in 
the beautiful old hall. The second perform- 
ance, on the 9th, is the show that all London 
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crowds to see; for this has the public streets 
for its stage. Before actually entering upon 
his duties, the Lord Mayor must take the final 
declaration of office before her Majesty’s rep- 
resentatives—a ceremony which of old, when 
the pageant was by water, and afterward un- 
til very recent years, sent him all the way to 
Westminster. He still does go toSt.Stephen’s 
to be presented to the Lord Chancellor; but 
this is a few days beforehand, when any one 
who happens to be on the Embankment can 
see his state coach driving westward, with 
no display beyond gilded panelings and pow- 
dered footmen, that would seem amazingly 
gorgeous everywhere except in London, long 
accustomed to the sight. But the law-courts 
have been removed to Fleet street, and it is 
there that he must now drive from the Guild- 
hall, on the 9th, to pay his respects to the 
chief justices of the royal courts of justice, 
and there, consequently, that the official end 
of the day’s program is accomplished. But 
he is amiable enough to go back again by 
a long and circuitous route through the 
Strand, down Northumberland Avenue, and 
along the Embankment. 

Of course in the greater part of London 
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the 9th passes as quietly as in New York or 
Hong-Kong; but its excitement begins with 
the day on the line of procession and in the 
neighborhood. By nine in the morning—or 
before dawn, for all I know—groups of idlers 
already gather in the City; by ten they are 
jammed in Cheapside and overflowing into 
Fleet street and the Strand. All traffic is 
stopped, all business at a standstill. Employ- 
ers and sweaters may protest, for the 9th is 
not a national holiday; the economical bal- 
ance may be endangered: it makes no dif- 
ference. When the sturdy Briton wants a 
holiday he takes it, and not one provided by 
a thoughtful nation does he love so well 
as Lord Mayor’s day. 

With busses gone from the Strand, and cabs 
vanished, the narrowness of « the long, lean, 
lanky street » is all revealed, and the shabbi- 
ness, the meanness, the squalor, of its smoke- 
stained buildings are laid bare. The paltry 
decorations only set off its insignificance. No 
more, as in the happy past, do fountains flow 
with wine and beautiful maidens blow gold- 
dust into the air. No more, as when royalty 
came to see, do rare tapestries cover the 
shabby walls. Instead, here and there flimsy 
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red stuffs are flapping from a window or 
stretched skimpily across a house-front. 
Most of the banners waving over the street 
advertise some of the many things that the 
London family should not be without, and the 
few that flaunt more appropriate inscriptions 
are so commonplace and cheap that the soap- 
manufacturer orthe pill-maker would disdain 
them as posters. It is no better in Fleet 
street. And if the City, in the Lord Mayor’s 
own ward, seems more lavish with its pyra- 
mids of flowers and triumphal arches, why, 
any impoverished 
Italian town—Siena 
when the Palio is 
run, Venice for the 
Festa del Redentore 
—could easily sur- 
pass it in dignity 
and magnificence. 
But the rich atmo- 
sphere, the splendid 
grime, the smoky 


glory, the shadowy 
perspectives,and the 
thick, dim distances 
—where could you 
find them except in 


London? And the 
people, the wonder- 
ful people! hun- 
dreds, thousands, 
millions, swarming 
in the open street, 
massed on the side- 
walks, or crushed 
against the board- 
ed-up shop-fronts; 
groups in the win- 
dows where usually 
the tailor’s dummy 
stands or the latest 
news bulletin hangs; 
groups looking down 
from the housetops; 
groups clambering over the base of St. Mary 
le Strand’s, of «cold, staid Clement’s,» of 
every convenient church along the route. 
And such a crowd—the London crowd: 
tradesmen from the suburbs; Mr. David- 
son’s clerks «at thirty bob a week»; ’Ar- 
riet in feathers from her factory; ’Arry from 
Whitechapel; small shopkeepers; errand- 
boys in buttons; workmen in corduroys; chil- 
dren of every age and size; pickpockets from 
Drury Lane; harpiesin battered bonnets from 
Seven Dials and Clare Market, whose curses 
would make a Moll Flanders blush; Tommy 
Atkins dashing the gray monotony with red! 
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Every public-houseisasfullasitcan hold. The 
air is heavy with the classic city perfume of 
fried steak and onions, tempered for a space 
by strong whiffs from Rimmel’s, «the house 
of odors in the Strand.» Pushing, elbowing, 
struggling through the crowd are fakirs sell- 
ing overgrown macaroons and oranges and 
nougat; or the «Lord Mayor’s show panorama, 
a pinny! »—a beautiful long sheet of brilliant 
lithographs, soldiers’ coats and helmets put 
in with great slabs of red and yellow; or the 
« Program of the Lord Mayor’s procession, a 
pinny!» or «Adozen 
songs, a pinny! All 
copyright!» which 
you buy, hoping for 
genuine broadsides 
of the people on the 
screaming crimson, 
green, and orange 
sheets, but finding 
there only the latest 
music-hall songs. 
From the windows 
coppers are thrown 
to be scrambled for 
by ragged boys and 
gaunt men under 
the very heels of the 
crowd—the same 
game played every- 
where, from the ca- 
nals of Venice to the 
Alhambra’s groves, 
but nowhere in such 
grim earnest. And 
there are showers 
of confetti—London 
pretending to take 
its pleasure with the 
jauntiness of Nice 
or Monte Carlo. And 
there are heavier 
downpours of paper 
circulars and adver- 
tisements—the Londoner never losing sight 
of the main chance. 

Above the voices of the crowd there rise 
the twanging of banjos, the strumming of 
guitars, the jingle of hurdy-gurdies, the 
squeak of Punch, his little theater set up 
in any chance court or passage, the songs 
of the «nigger» minstrels, who carry their 
blackened faces and worn-out jests into the 
thick of every holiday crowd from Henley 
to .Epsom, from Hammersmith to the City. 
And presently, toward noon, all this uproar 
is drowned in the welcome clashed and ham- 
mered from a hundred towers, as the Lord 
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Mayor sets out upon the first, which is the 
most splendid, of the year’s official journeys. 
The little city churches, hidden away in their 
quiet nooks and corners, are pealing and 
ringing like mad; in Cheapside Bow Bells 
are clamoring and calling, as they called 
centuries ago to the runaway resting on the 
stone in Holloway: 

Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London! 


And loudest of all are the clear, jubilant 
chimes of St. Paul’s; all making a perfect 
saturnalia of bells. 

And then gradu- 
ally other sounds 
mingle with the jan- 
gling chorus of the 
churches, —the loud 
beating of drums,the 
brazen blare of trum- 
pets,—and through 
the City’s labyrinth 
of streets, by the 
Mansion House, by 
St. Paul’s, the pro- 
cession makes its 
way in a gold and 
scarlet glory. From 
Ludgate Circus is 
the place to see it, 
if you can, just as it 
emerges from the 
curtain of mist that 
hangs about Wren’s 
cathedral into the 
pale wintry daylight, 
and moves slowly 
down Ludgate Hill, 
under the gay lines 
of little fluttering 
pennons and the 
somber line of the 
railway bridge. Before the spurred, pranc- 
ing horses of the mounted police the peo- 
ple are crushed a few feet to left and 
right, flattening themselves as best they can 
into the crowd behind them, now packed 
solid from the house-fronts to the horses’ 
heels—the terrible London crowd, which is 
like none other in the world, compact, im- 
penetrable, so that to stand in the midst of 
it is to be at its mercy, as powerless as the 
pebble caught in an avalanche. Between the 
shabby houses, between the swaying, swear- 
ing, surging, cheering, yelling, laughing, 
fainting masses, royal artillery and royal 
fusiliers pass in a blaze of splendor, muskets 
and bayonetsand trappings gleaming through 
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the dull grayness. In a frenzy of music 
mounted royal bands ride with them, gor- 
geous in lace and gold. Then, far above the 
heads of the procession, the clustered ban- 
ners of the Worshipful Company of Spec- 
tacle-makers and the Worshipful Company 
of Shipwrights break the misty perspective 
with sudden glints of green and crimson and 
silver, and the yells of the crowd become 
articulate. «Good old Juggins!» «Good old 
’Arris!» it used to be in the great days of 
Drury Lane and Augustus Druriolanus. Wot 
price watches? Good old tickers! ’Ooray! ’Oo 
’s that bloke! Good 
old Juggins! ’Ooray! 
*Ooray!» And in 
their carriages the 
masters and wardens 
of the worshipful 
companies,resplend- 
entingoldchainsand 
velvet and ermine, 
white-haired, white- 
bearded, like somany 
old prophets, bow 
with shamefaced 
shrinking from the 
part they play in one 
of the few beautiful 
pageants left in the 
world. Then’ there 
are more soldiers, 
royal troops and vol- 
unteers, more bands. 
There are squadrons 
of yeomanry andcon- 
tingents of firemen, 
their helmets, brass 
and silvered, as you 
look down, a shin- 
ing floor across the 
street. There are 
orphan boys, whom 
the sentimental Briton greets with frantic 
delight—little wretches, all of them, who 
go by singing. There are huge allegorical 
floats, or «cars,» representing «Englani 
and her Heroes»—foolish, even vulgar, 
when seen too near, but as majestic as any 
old triumphal chariot as details are lost 
and only a brilliant outline survives in 
the friendly shadows. And there are more 
soldiers, more flamboyant banners, more 
schools, more firemen, more bands; and 
there is the «Old Times’ Coach,» and after 
it the « Present Times’ Motor-car.» And the 
crowd has become a hopeless pandemonium, 
children shrieking, women swooning, boys 
shouting themselves hoarse, ’Arries jeering, 
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men mashing top-hats and swearing like 
troopers, policemen threatening and push- 
ing back the mob with all their might. 

And now, in greater pomp and solemnity, 
the chief city officials follow close upon the 
band of the Grenadier Guards, led by Lieu- 
tenant Dan Godfrey, bearskin shako, sword, 
and baton—Lieutenant Dan Godfrey, the 
greatest man in England, who won the 
battle of Waterloo, who has written all 
the music that ever was written—Lieuten- 
ant Dan Godfrey, the most wonderful man in 
the world! And if you do not believe it, the 
people of London do! First come the under- 
sheriffs and the officers of the Corporation of 
the City of London, the town clerk, the re- 
membrancer—every one of them in gorgeous 
costume. Then the mounted state trum- 
peters of the Household Cavalry, in gold and 
crimson, led by their bandmaster, his kettle- 
drums slung across his saddle, all swagger 
and glitter and gold, marking time with his 
drum-sticks, a picturesque figure that one 
can see nowhere else. And next the alder- 
men who have not passed the chair, in their 

carriages; and the recorder in his carriage; 
and the aldermen who have passed the chair, 
in their carriages, with the mounted band of 
the Royal Horse Guards, more gold and glit- 
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ter and swagger; and next Mr. Sheriff Some- 
body in his state carriage, drawn by four 
horses, accompanied by his chaplain, and Mr. 
Sheriff and Alderman Somebody Else in his 
state carriage, drawn by four horses, accom- 
panied by his chaplain; and next the band of 
the Second Dragoons; and next the late Lord 
Mayor in his carriage, drawn by four horses; 
and the crowd with a single voice cries, 
«Good old Wilkins! ’Ooray!» and one wit 
finishes with «Good old Winkle!» and the 
crowd takes it up: «Good old Winkle! Good 
old Periwinkle!» until their «’oorays» are 
deadened in a loud burst of trumpets. For 
here are the city trumpeters, in a whirl 
of gold and brazen sounds; and close after 
them the city marshal on horseback, and the 
Lord Mayor’s servants, in state liveries, on 
foot, their gorgeous pink legs giving gay 
flashes of color as they walk, and gay chances 
to boys with sticks to prod them. And now, 
at last, it is the Right Honorable the Lord 
Mayor, with six horses to pull his gilt coach, 
which looks precisely like the carriage the 
fairy godmother provides for Cinderella, and 
is driven by the fattest coachman that ever 
sat on a box, and who, next to Lieutenant 
Dan Godfrey, is the greatest man in London 
—he is certainly the biggest. And the Right 
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Honorable the Lord Mayor is accompanied 
not only by his chaplain, but by his sword- 
bearer and his mace-bearer, and the gold 
mace sticks out of the window; and the 
Right Honorable the Lord Mayor bows to 
left and to right, and it is all just the same 
as in Hogarth’s picture of «Industry Re- 
warded,» with the Right Honorable Francis 
Goodchild parading before royalty, while 
poor Tom Idle is trundled off to Tyburn in 
the cart with a coffin at his side. And the 
Lord Mayor is greeted with a deafening 
outbreak of cheers or of groans, according 
to the humor of the crowd, and with shrieks 
of « Wot ’s the price of candles?» or « spec- 
tacles,» or «clocks,» or whatever it may be, 
according to his trade. And behind his coach 
and his escort of honor another detachment 
of mounted police brings up the rear; and 
behind it the crowd falls in, scuffling and 
cursing, and the splendor fades into the mist. 

There is a rush, a wild flight, a scrimmage, 
a human cyclone tearing down Ludgate Hill, 
around Farringdon street, through every 
alley leading out of Fleet street. Lord 
Mayor’s day is only half over: a second 
glimpse of the show is to be had, if well 


fought for, on the homeward route. 
For after the Right Honorable the 
Lord Mayor, in the law-courts, has 
invited the judges to dine with him, 
and has stayed to lunch with 
them, the long return journey is 
still before him. And so, in Nor- 
thumberland Avenue, on the Em- 
bankment, in Queen Victoria street, 
every inch of standing-ground is 
captured, and every chance parapet 
or low wall besieged. Every tree 
blossoms forth with small boys, 
and the temporary shelters in the 
Temple Gardens and under the 
arches of Somerset House are a 
mass of heads. By the time the pro- 
cession reaches the Embankment 
the pale daylight is waning, the 
river is a vague, shadowy stream, 
South London floatsin an opalescent 
fog. There is a stir of music and 
color in this strange gray shadow- 
land; a line of scarlet and gold 
winds between the leafless trees 
to where Waterloo Bridge throws 
ghostly arches across a ghostlier 
Thames, and the long fagade of 
Somerset Houserises, phantom-like, 
from the faint shores, and the « un- 
substantial pageant» disappears 
into the grayness; and thus from 
my own windows do I see the last of the Lord 
Mayor’s show for a year to come. It is the 
fashion of our generation to laugh at it, | 
know; but really there is no other specta- 
cle to compare with it. The very season 
lends additional beauty. Where June sunshine 
might reveal tawdriness, only splendor makes 
itself felt through the thick, soft, all-envelop- 
ing November atmosphere. And there is the 
mystery the painter loves in the way this 
pageant of color looms suddenly from out the 
smoky shadows, and is scarce seen before it 
has melted into them again. Had Rembrandt 
been an Englishman, he must have painted 
the Lord Mayor’s show in a fog, instead of 
«The Night Watch.» 

Long after the parade has passed, streets 
are chaotic, people everywhere blocking the 
crossings, spreading over the road, packed 
tight on the sidewalks. Cabbies are wrang- 
ling and roaring, busses stranded, hemmed in 
by frantic women. Policemen are distracted, 
and lose their heads completely. London is 
in the hands of a friendly mob. 

In the meanwhile the Right Honorable the 
Lord Mayor has gone back to the Guildhall to 
prepare for the evening rites. And to those 
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bidden the Lord Mayor’s dinner is a far more 
important event than the Lord Mayor’s show. 

It begins early. City banquets provide not 
only more to eat, but more time to eat it in, 
than any others I know of. After the Lord 
Mayor, in civic state, has received his guests 
in the library, the company marches into the 
great hall, where Gog and Magog preside in 
stony state; and now eyes are dazzled more 
than ever by the lights and the celebrities, 
and the display of costume, such as cannot 
often be seen in this age of black swallow- 
tails and white ties. Everywhere the scarlet 
and purple, the ermine and gold, of civic 
robes and military uniforms; everywhere the 
elegance of court dress and the sheen of 
women’s silken gowns; everywhere decora- 
tions and medals and twinkling wands of 
office. The farthest tables are dimly seen 
through the mists that seem to have crept 
in from the street; the turtle-soup flows; 
there are streams of champagne; there is a 
baron of beef, that dish so Elizabethan in 
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sentiment and substance; there is an endless 
menu. On all sides it is gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble, as at Thackeray’s memorable City Dinner. 
At such a table, in such company, Gargantua 
would have been at home. And when all is 
over, the toast-master rises in his glory and 
gorgeousness, and begs, on the part of « your 
royal highnesses, your excellencies, my lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen, pray silence for the 
tight Honorable the Lord Mayor of London, 
Mr. Richard Whittington,» who proposes, 
among other things, as he passes the lov- 
ing-cup, the health of the Corporation of the 
City of London, which, root and branch, may 
it endure and flourish forever! And it is in 
this happy moment of repletion and mutual 
exchange of compliments that the Prime 
Minister makes the famous speech which is 
supposed to settle the affairs of state and 
empire, and which will be reported at length 
in every London paper to-morrow. And thus 
the great day ends in thick fumes of food and 
wine—the backbone of patriotism! 


THE DINNER AT THE GUILDHALL. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


FOUNDLING, THIEF, JUGGLER, AND FENCING- 
MASTER DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D., 


Author of « Hugh Wynne,» «Characteristics,» ete. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Wherein is some account of a thief reformed by circumstances, and of those who helped him. 


N a little tale which has found many 

friendly readers I related a strange story 
of the French Revolution.' In it was promised 
some further account of the most remarka- 
ble of the personages concerned, and I now 
fulfil my desire to relate the adventures of 
Francois. The singular incidents I recorded 
are not without foundation; and as to those 
which here follow, and should have come 
first, I leave the reader to doubt or to credit 
the narrative I offer. 

After my first evening with M. des Iles 
and the old Duc de St. Cyr, I became by de- 
grees a friend of these delightful people. I 
was a lonely student in the Latin Quarter, 
and felt deeply the kindness which never 
ceased insisting that their house should be 
to me a home. In the summer, and often 
after that, I was a guest at Des Iles’s chateau 
in Touraine. There I came to know Francois, 
as one may know a French or an Italian ser- 
vant. During these visits he acted as my 
valet, serving me with admirable care, and 
never better pleased than when I| invited him 
to talk about himself. He had long since 
shed his thief-skin, but I fear that it was only 
the influence of fortunate circumstances 
which left him without excuse to be or to 
seem other than as honest as the rest of the 
world about him. 

I have known a great variety of disreputa- 
ble folk in my lifetime, but never one who 
had so many winning qualities, or who was 
so entirely at his ease. A scamp in the com- 
pany of men of better morals usually be- 
comes hypocritical or appears awkwardly 
aware of breathing an atmosphere to which 
he is unused. Francois had no such diffi- 
culties. For half a century he had been for 
Des Iles something between friend and 
servant. His former life and habits were 
well known to the few who came to his 
master’s house. He was comfortable, with 

1 « A Madeira Party,» Century Co. 
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some twenty thousand francs in the rentes, 
and had no necessity to exercise what he 
still tranquilly called his profession. Like a 
clever street-dog adopted by a respectable 
family, though for a time uneasy, he ceased 
by degrees to wander for the joy of stealing a 
bone, and became contented with the better 
and less perilous chances of a dinner at home. 

I learned from M. de St. Cyr, the duke’s 
son, that while Mme. des Iles lived Francois 
remained the most domestic of animals. Her 
death caused him a grief so profound that 
for a time his master was troubled lest his 
reason might suffer. She herself would 
never hear a word against him. Unlike her 
husband, she was a fervent Protestant, and 
had now and then some vain hope of con- 
verting Francois. While she lived he con- 
sidered himself her special servant, but 
after her death transferred his regard to 
young Des Iles, the son. For many months 
after she died Francois pined, as I have said. 
He then became restless, disappeared for a 
week at a time, and it is to be feared that 
once, or more often, he courted temptation. 
When I knew him all this was in a remote 
past. At the chateau he usually came to my 
bedroom an hour before dinner to set out my 
evening dress, and was pretty sure, when 
this was done, to put his head in my little 
salon and ask if I needed anything. Perhaps, 
like M. des Iles, I might desire a petit verre 
of vermuth for the bettering of appetite. As 
I soon found what this meant, I commonly 
required this sustaining aid. When by and 
by he returned;.carrying a neat tray with 
vermuth and cognac, it came to be under- 
stood that he should be led into talk of 
himself over the'little glass, which would, I 
am sure, have“paid toll before it got back 
to the buffet. Pretty soon I got into the 
way of making him sit down, while I drew 
from by no means unwilling lips certain odd 
stories which much amused me. With an 
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English or Irish servant such familiar inter- 
course would have been quite impossible; but 
Francois, who had none of the shyness of 
other races, soon came to be on as easy terms 
with me as he was with M. des Iles. When 
I asked him one evening to tell me his own 
story of the famous escape through the 
catacombs, he said, «But it is long, mon- 
sieur.» And when I added, « Well, sit down; 
I must have it,» he replied simply, « As mon- 
sieur wishes,» and, taking a chair, gave me 
an account of their escape, in which he drew 
so mirthful a picture of the duke’s embarrass- 
ments that I saw how little of the humor of 
the tale M. des Iles had allowed himself to 
put into his recital. 

Frangois’s long life amid people of unblem- 
ished character had by no means changed 
his views. Yes, he had been a thief; but now 
he was out of business. He had retired, just 
as M. des Iles had done, there being no longer 
any cause why he should relieve his own 
necessity by lessening the luxury of others; 
monsieur might feel quite secure. 

As for politics, he was all for the Bona- 
partes, who, he said, were magnificent 
thieves, whereas he had never been able to 
rise to the very highest level of his business. 
M. des Iles objected, and the last time he 


had indulged himself in a prolonged absence 
—monsieur would comprehend that this was 
many years ago—there had been a serious 
quarrel; and how could he annoy so good a 
master, even though they disagreed as to 


matters political? If monsieur were still 
curious as to his life, he had a few pages in 
which he had set down certain things worth 
remembering, and would monsieur like to see 
them? Monsieur would very much like toread 
them. Thus came into my possession this as- 
tonishing bit of autobiography, which at last 
I had leave to copy. It was oddly written, in 
a clear hand, and in a quaint and abrupt style, 
from which, in my use of it, I have generally 
departed, but of which I fear some traces 
may be seen at times. 

Two evenings later, and before I had found 
leisure to read all of it, Francois said to me, 
« Does monsieur think to give my poor little 
account to the world?» I saidI did not. At 
this I saw his very expressive face assume a 
look which I took to mean some form of re- 
gret. As he spoke he was standing in the 
doorway, and was now and then mechanically 
passing a brush over my dress-coat. Pres- 
ently he said: «I only desired not to have 
set forth in France, when I am gone, such 
things as might give concern to M. des Iles, 
or trouble him if he should outlive me.» 
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I replied that it should never be published; 
and when, after this, he lingered, I added, « Is 
that as you desire?» It was not. His vanity 
was simple and childlike, but immense. 

«Monsieur will find it entertaining,» he 
said; and I, that this was sure to be the case, 
and that it were a pity the world should lose so 
valuable a work. At this his lean face lighted 
up. Perhaps in English it might some day 
be of interest to monsieur’s friends; and as 
he understood that the English were given 
to stealing whole countries belonging to 
feeble folks, it might seem to them less un- 
usual than it would to people like those of 
France. But monsieur was not English. He 
asked my pardon. I kept a grave face, and 
inquired if it were a treatise on the art of 
theft. 

This embarrassed him a little, and he made 
answer indirectly: did monsieur entirely dis- 
approve this form of transfer? He seemed to 
regard it as merely a manner of commercial 
transaction by which one man alone profited. 
I returned that as to this nations held diverse 
opinions, and that some Oriental people con- 
sidered it a creditable pursuit, but that per- 
sonally it did seem to me wrong. 

M. des Iles was distinctly of that opinion; 
but, after all, his (Frangois’s) account of what 
he had seen and been was not limited to mere 
details of business, and I might discover his 
adventures to have other interest. When he 
heard at last that some day I might, through 
his writings, enlighten the nations outside of 
the pale of Gallic civilization, he went away 
with the satisfied air of a young author who 
has found a publisher with a just apprecia- 
tion of his labors—a thing both rare and 
consolatory. 

His personal history, as I have said, was 
well known to the entire household; nor did 
he resent a jest now and then as to his dis- 
used art, if it came from one of a rank above 
his own. The old duke would say, « Any luck 
of late in snuff-boxes, Frangois? » 

«M. le Duc knows they are out of fashion.» 

« Eh bien; then handkerchiefs? » 

« Diable!» says Frangois. «They are no 
more of lace; what use to steal them? M. le 
Duc knows that gentlemen are also out of 
fashion. M. le Bourgeois is too careful now- 
adays.» 

«True,» says the duke, and walks away, 
sadly reflective. 

This Francois was what people call a charac- 
ter. He hada great heart and no conscience; 
was fond of flowers, of birds, and of children; 
pleased to chat of his pilferings, liking the 
fun of the astonishment he thus caused. 
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Had he really no belief in its being wrong 
to steal? I do not know. The fellow was so 
humorous that he sometimes left one puzzled 
and uncertain. He went duly to mass and 
confession, but— « Mon Dieu, monsieur;nowa- 
days one has so little to confess, M. le Curé 
must find it dull.» 

When I would know his true ethics as to 
thine and mine, he cried, laughing, « Le mien 
et le tien; ’t is but a letter makes the differ- 
ence, and, after all, one must live» It seemed 
a simple character, but there is no such thing; 
all human nature is more complex than they 
who write choose to think it. If character 
were such as the writer of fiction often makes 
it, the world would be a queer place. 

He is dead long ago, this same Francois, 
as my old friend Des Iles wrote me a few 
years later. He was very fond of a parrot 
he had taught to cry, « Vive Bonaparte !» 
whenever the aged duke came by his perch. 
One morning Poll was stolen by some adroit 
purveyor of parrots. This loss Francois felt 
deeply, and vastly resented the theft,—in 
fact, he described himself as being humbled 
by the power of any one to steal from a man 
bred up to the business,—and so missed his 
feathered companion that for the first time 
he became depressed, and at last took to his 
bed. He died quietly a few weeks after, say- 
ing to the priest who had given him the final 
rites of the church: «M. le Curé—the gold 
snuff-box the duke gave you—» « Well, my 
son?» «The left-hand pocket is the safer; 
we look not there.» Then, half wandering, 
he cried: « Adieu, Master Time! Thou art the 
best thief, after all»; and so died, holding 
Des Iles’s hand. 

I learned from the duke and his son, as 
well as from M. des Iles, many more facts 
as to Frangois than he himself recorded; the 
good old Curé Le Grand, who wasa great friend 
of mine, also contributed some queer incidents 
of Frangois’s life; and thus it was that, when 
years had gone by, and I became dependent 
on my pen, I found myself able to write fully 
of this interesting product of Parisian life. 

After considering the material in my 
possession, I soon discovered that it would 
not answer my purpose to let Francois’s 
broken memoirs tell his story. There were 
names and circumstances in them which it 
were still unwise to print. Much of what I 
may call the scenery of his somewhat dra- 
matic adventures was supplied by the singu- 
lar knowledge of the Revolution which the 
curé delighted to furnish. The good priest 
was by far the most aged of this group, and 
yet to the last the most clear as to memories 
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of a tragic past. Thus it came that I was led 
to write my story of Francois in the third 
person, with such enlightening aid as I ob- 
tained from those who knew him better 
than I. 

In his defense I may be permitted to quote 
the curé’s cautiously worded opinion: 

«Qh, monsieur, no man knows another, 
and every man is ever another to himself. 
For you Frangois is a thief, strangely proud 
of an exceptional career and of his victories 
over the precautions of those from whom he 
stole. Is it not so, monsieur?» I said it was. 
« But the bon Dieu alone knows all of a man. 
I was not a priest until after the great wars. 
God pardon me, but I like still to tell tales 
of Jena and Austerlitz, and of what we did 
in those days of victory. To kill men! The 
idea now fills me with horror, and yet I like 
nothing better, as monsieur well knows, than 
to talk of those days of battle. And Frangois 
—’t is much the same. How could one live 
with these dear people, and get no lesson 
from their lives? Our gay, merry-minded 
Francois loved to surprise the staid folks 
who came hither to visit us; but I know 
that—ah, well, well, priests know many 
things.» 

I thanked him, but still had doubts as to 
whether the moral code of our friend Fran- 
gois was ever materially altered by precept, 
example, or by the lack of necessity to carry 
on his interesting branch of industry. 

Before telling his story I like to let him 
say for himself the only apologetic words I 
could discover in this memoir: 

«I have no wish to write my whole life. I 
want to put down some things I saw and some 
scenes in which I was an actor. Iam now old. 
I suppose, from what I am told, that I was 
wicked when I was young. But if one can- 
not see that he was a sinner, what then? 
The good God who made me knows that I 
was but a little Ishmaelite cast adrift on the 
streets to feed as I might. I defend not my- 
self. I blame not the chances of life, nor yet 
the education which fate gave me. It was 
made to tempt one in need of food and shel- 
ter. ’T is a great thing to be able to laugh 
easily and often, and this good gift I had; 
and so, whether in safety or in peril, whether 
homeless or housed, I have gone through life 
merry. I had thought more, says M. le Curé, 
had I been less light of heart. But thus was 
I made, and, after all, it has its good side. 
I have always liked better the sun than the 
shadow; and as to relieving my wants, are 
the birds thieves?» 

I noticed on the margins of Francois’s 
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memoirs remarks in a neat female hand- 
writing, which he told me were made by 
Mme. des Iles, who alone had read his story. 

At the end I found written: «If ever an- 
other should read what is set down in these 
pages, let them have the comment of char- 
ity. He who wrote them was by nature gifted 
with affection, good sense, and courage. He 


I. 


Of how Franeois the foundling was cared 
for by the good fathers of the Benedictine 
asylum for orphans, and of what manner of 
lad he was. 


of about ten years, clad in a suit 

of gray, was playing in the high- 

t~ walled garden of the Benedic- 

fee tine Asylum for Orphans in 

Paris. The sun was pleasant, 

the birds sang overhead, the roses were 
many, for the month was June. A hundred 
lads were noisily running about. They had 


the look of being well fed, decently clothed, 
and kindly cared for. An old priest walked 
to and fro, at times looking up from his 
breviary to say a pleasant word or to check 


some threatening quarrel. 

Presently he paused beside the boy who 
was at the moment intently watching a 
bird on a branch overhead. As the priest 
turned, the boy had thrown himself on the 
grass and was laughing heartily. « What 
amuses thee, my son?» said the father. 

«I am laughing at the birds to see how 
they swing.» 

«And why does that make thee laugh, 
Francois?» 

«I do not know.» 

«And I,» said the priest, «do not know 
why the birds sing, nor why thou dost laugh. 
Thou hast a talent that way. The good God 
grant thee always cause»; and again, with 
his eyes on his breviary, and his lips moving 
in prayer, he walked away. The lad fell 
back again on the grass, and laughed anew, 
as if overcome with some jest he shared 
with no one but the birds overhead. This was 
a kindly little waif brought hither from the 
Enfants Trouvés, nameless except for the 
card pinned on the basket in which he lay 
when the unknown mother left him, a red- 
faced baby, to the charity of asylum life. 

His constant mirthfulness was a sad cross 
to some of the good fathers, for neither 
punishment, fast, nor penance got the better 
of this gaiety, nor served to repress its in- 
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had many delicacies of character, but that 
of which nature meant to make a gentleman 
and a man of refinement, desertion and evil 
fortune made a thief and a reprobate. She 
who wrote this knew him as no one else did, 
and, with God’s help, drew him out of the 
slough of crime and into a long life of honest 
ways. CLAIRE DES ILES.» 


stinctive expression. He had, too,—what is 
rare in childhood,— quick powers of observa- 
tion, and a certain joy in the world of nature, 
liking to lie on his back and watch the birds 
at work, or pleased to note the daily changes 
of flowers or the puzzling journeys of the 
ants which had their crowded homes beneath 
the lilacs in undisturbed corners of the gar- 
den. His nearest mother, Nature, meant the 
boy to be one of those rare beings who find 
happiness in the use of keen senses and in a 
wakeful mind, which might have been trained 
to employ its powers for the partial conquest 
of some of her many kingdoms. But no 
friendly hand was here to guide, no example 
present to excite or lift him. The simple diet 
provided for the intellect of these little ones 
was like the diet of their table—the same for 
one and for all. 

His head was high, his face long; all his 
features were of unusual size, the mouth 
and ears of disproportionate magnitude; al- 
together, a quaint face, not quite of to-day, 
a something Gothic and medieval in its gen- 
eral expression. 

The dull round of matins and vespers, the 
routine of lessons, the silent refectory meals, 
went on year after year with little variation. 
The boy Francois simply accepted them as 
did the rest; but, unlike some of his com- 
rades, he found food for mirth, silent, gentle, 
or boisterous, where no other saw cause for 
amusement. 

Once a week a sober line of gray-clad boys, 
with here and there a watchful priest, filed 
through the gay streets to mass at St. Eus- 
tache or Notre Dame. He learned, as he 
grew, to value these chances, and to look 
forward with eager anticipation to what 
they brought him. During these walks the 
quick-minded Frangois saw and heard a 
hundred things which excited his curios- 
ity. The broad gardens of the Luxembourg, 
the young fellows at unrestricted play, the 
river and the boats, by degrees filled him 
with keen desire to see more of this outer 
world, and to have easy freedom to roam at 
will. It was the first flutter of wings longing 
for natural flight. Before they set out on 
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these journeys, a good father at the great 
gateway said to them as they went by: « Look 
neither to the right nor to the left, my chil- 
dren. "T is a day of prayer. Remember!» 
Alas! what eyes so busy as those of Fran- 
cois? «Look at this—at that,» he would cry 
to the lads close to him. « Be quiet, there!» 
said the priests’ low voices; and on this Fran- 
cois’s droll face would begin to express the 
unspoken delight he found in the outer world 
of men and things. This naughty outside 
world kept calling him to share its liberty. 
The boy liked best the choir, where his was 
the most promising voice. Here was happi- 
ness such as the use of dexterous hands or 
observant eyes also gave him. Religion was 
to him largely a matter of formal service. 
But in this, as in secular education, the in- 
dividuality of the creature may not be set 
aside without risk of disaster. For all alike 
there was the same dull round, the same in- 
struction. Nevertheless, the vast influence 
of these repeated services, and of the con- 
stant catechism, he continued to feel to his 
latest day. 

He was emotional and imaginative, fond of 
color, and sensitive to music; but the higher 
lessons of the church, which should control 
the life of action, were without effect ona 
character which was naturally one of excep- 
tional levity. Such a mind has small power 
to apply to the conduct of life the mere rules 
laid down for its guidance, and is apt to ac- 
cept as personally useful only what comes 
from the lessons of experience. 


Il. 


In which Frangois becomes a choir-boy, and 
serves two masters, to the impairment of his 
moral sense. 


He was about fourteen, and the best of 
the choir, when a great change took place in 
his life. He was sent, with a dozen others, to 
the vestry of Notre Dame, and there care- 
fully tested as to the power and quality of 
his voice. The masters of the choir were 
exacting, but, to his great delight, he was 
thought the best of the four who were 
finally selected to fill vacancies among the 
boy choristers of the cathedral. This came 
about in the autumn of the year 1781. 

The next day he received a long lecture 
- on how he should behave himself; and thus 
morally provided, was sent, with his small 
belongings in a bag, to the house of certain 
of the choir-masters who lived in the Rue des 
Chanteurs. One of the priests who escorted 
the four boys stood at the door of the house 
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of the choir, and saying good-by to them 
as they went in, bade them come, if they 
might, and visit their old home; and so, 
with a benediction, sent them forth into a 
larger world. 

It was not much larger, nor was it as 
agreeable. When the good father left them, 
one Tomas, who was steward of the choir- 
house, took the lads in charge. 

«Up with ye, singing-birds!» he cried; 
«up! up!» And this at each story: «It will 
soon be your best chance of heaven; up! up!» 
until they reached a largeattic under the tiles. 

It was a dismal place, and hospitable to 
every wind that blew. Each of twelve choir- 
boys had a straw mattress on the floor, and 
pegs where hung his clothes and the white 
surplice he wore during service. The four 
newcomers took possession, and were soon 
informed by Tomas of their duties. They 
must be up at five to sing before breakfast 
with the second chanter. 

«Before breakfast!» cried one of the 
recruits. 

«Little animal!» said Tomas. «Before 
thou dost eat there is room to fill thy chest; 
but after, what boy hath room? Breakfast 
at six and a half; at seven a lesson. Thou 
wilt intone with Pére Lalatte.» 

Thus the day was to be filled; for here 
were lessons a-plenty in Latin, and all must 
learn to read and to write, for they might be 
priests some blessed day. 

Francois reflected as Tomas packed. the 
hours with this and that as one packs a bag. 
He made his face as grave as nature would 
let it be, and said it was very nice, and that 
he liked to sing. Was there anything else? 
Tomas replied that this first day they might 
ask questions, but that after that he (Tomas) 
had only one answer, because to have only 
one saved thinking. 

This amused Francois, who was prema- 
turely capable of seeing the fun of things. 

When a duller boy who did not apprehend 
asked to know more he received an illustra- 
tion in the form of a smart smack, which 
proved convincingly instructive, and silenced 
all but Frangois, who asked, « Please, mon- 
sieur, when may we play?» and «Is there 
anything more?» 

Tomas replied that there was a free 
hour before supper, and a little while some- 
where about noon in the garden; also, they 
must wait on table; and oh, he forgot the 
prayers; and then went on to complete the 
packing of the day with various small duties 
in the nature of attentions to the comfort 
of Tomas. With some last words as to 
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the time of the next meal, the steward left 
them. 

The lads, silent and anxious, arranged 
their small possessions. A little goldfinch 
in a wicker cage was Frangois’s most valued 
property; he had taught it many pretty 
tricks, and now he had been allowed to 
bring it with him. Frangois put the cage 
on the window-ledge, and fed his brightly 
tinted bird out of a small store of millet 
with which he had filled his pocket. Then 
he looked out to see what prospect the view 
from the attic afforded. 

The home of the master-chanters was an 
ancient house of the days of Henri IV, and 
leaned so far over that as the boy looked out 
he had a sudden fear lest it should be about 
to tumble. The street was not more than 
twelve feet wide. The opposite dwellings 
were a full story below the attic from which 
the boy looked. The nearest house across the 
way had an ancient stoop. Others bent back 
from the line of the street, and the open win- 
dows gave them a look of yawning weariness 
which set the boy to gaping in sympathy. 

Above was a mottled wilderness of discol- 
ored tiles, chimney-pots, and here and there 
gray corner turrets with vanes which seemed 
to entertain diverse views as to the direction 
whence the wind blew. Below was the sun- 
less well of the street. As he gazed he saw 
the broad hats of priests hiding the figures 
beneath them. It interested the boy. It was 
new and strange. He was too intent to notice 
that all but he had gone, obedient to an order 
of Tomas. 

A woman at a window over the way let 
fall a skirt she had been drying. It sailed to 
and fro, and fell on the head of a reflective 
abbé. The boy broke into laughter. A cat 
climbed on to a chimney-pot, and was met 
by a gust of smoke from the flue beside it. 
She scrambled off, sneezing. 

« What fun!» cried the boy, and laughed 
again. 

« Little beast!» shouted Tomas. « Must I 
come for thee? ’T is not permitted to laugh. 
It is forbid to laugh. It spoils the voice »— 
a queer notion which, to his sorrow, the boy 
found to prevail in the house of the chanters. 

« How can that be?» said Francois, boldly. 

The man gave him to understand that he 
was to obey his betters without answering, 
and then, taking the cage from the window, 
said: «Come—quick, too! Thou art late for 
the dinner, and must do without it. There 
is a singing-lesson. Off with you!» 

He was leaving the room when, suddenly, 
a strange fury of anger came on the boy. He 
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snatched the cage from the man’s hand, cry- 
ing, «My bird! It is my bird!» 

Tomas caught him, and began to adminis- 
ter a smart cuffing; but the lad was vigorous 
and of feline agility. In the struggle he used 
nails, teeth, and feet.. Then, of a sudden, he 
ceased to struggle, and fell on a mattress in 
an agony of tears. The man had set his foot 
on the fallen cage, crying: 

«1 will teach thee a lesson, little animal! » 

There lay in the crushed cage the dead 
bird, still quivering, a shapeless mass of 
green and yellow with a splotch of red. It 
was the first lesson of that larger world to- 
ward which the foundling had been so joy- 
fully looking. 

He made no further resistance to the dis- 
cipline which followed. Then came a dark 
cell and bread and water for a weary day, 
and much profit in the way of experience. 
It was a gentle home he had left. He had 
known there no unkindness, nor had he ever 
so sinned as to suffer more than some mild 
punishment. The new life was hard, the 
diet spare. As the winter came on, the attic 
proved to be cold. The winds came in from 
the tiles above and through the shrunken 
window-frames. Once within, they seemed to 
stay and to wander in chilly gusts. The dark 
suits that the choir-boys wore were none too 
warm. If the white surplice were clean, little 
more was asked in this direction. There were 
long services twice a day at the great cathe- 
dral near by, and three hours of practice 
under the eye of a junior chorister. The 
boys were abed at eight, and up at five; and 
as to play, there were two uncertain hours- 
after the noon meal and at seven in the even- 
ing—when they were free to move about a 
small court behind the house, or to rest, if 
they pleased, in the attic. Four days in the 
week there were lessons in Latin and in 
reading and writing. Assuredly the devil 
had little of the chance which idle hours 
are presumed to give. But this fallen angel 
has also the industry of the minute, and 
knows how to profit by the many chances of 
life. He provided suggestive lessons in the 
habits of the choristers who dwelt in the 
stories above the wine-shop on the first floor. 
Sounds of gay carouses reached the small 
garret saints at night, and gay voices were 
heard which had other than masculine notes. 
At meal-times the choir-boys waited on the 
master-chanters, and fetched their food from 
the kitchen. The lads soon learned to take 
toll on the way, and tocomfort theirshrunken 
stomachs with a modest share of the diet of 
their betters. 
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«Little rats!» said Tomas the steward, «you 
will squeal in purgatory for this; and ’t were 
better to give you a dose of it here.» And so 
certain of the rats, on account of temporary 
excess of feed, were given none for a day, 
and left in a cold cellar to such moral aids 
as reflection might fetch. 

Frangois sat with his comrades of mishap 
in the gloom, and devised new ways of pro- 
curing food and concealing their thefts. 

« Rats we are,» said Frangois, gaily; «and 
rats had need be smart; and who ever heard 
that the bon Dieu sent rats to purgatory?» 
Then he hatched queer stories to keep up the 
spirits of the too penitent; and whether full 
or empty, cold or warm, took all that came 
with perpetual solaceof good-humored laugh- 
ter. It was not in him to bear malice. The 
chanters liked him, and with the boys he was 
the leader. 

Most of the dozen choir-boys were dull 
fellows; but this sharp-witted Francois was 
of other make, and found in the table-talk 
of the choristers, and of the curés who came 
now and then to share their ample fare, 
food for such thoughts as a boy thinks. He 
soon learned, as he grew older, how difficult 
is complete sin; how many outlets there are 
for him who, being penitent, desires to create 
new opportunities for penitence. Frangois 
was fast forming his character. He had 
small need to look for excuses, and a meager 
talent for regret. When his stomach was full 
he was good, and when it was empty he must, 
as he said in after years, «fill it to squeeze 
out Satan.» 

There were singular books about, and for 
his education, now that he read Latin fairly 
well, a manual on confession. It was not 
meant for half-fed choir-boys. More fas- 
cinating were the confessions of one Rous- 
seau—a highly educative book for a clever 
boy of sixteen. At this age Francois was a 
long-legged, active fellow, a keen-witted do- 
mestic brigand, expert in providing for his 
wants, and eagerly desirous of seeing more 
of the outside world, of the ways of which 
he was so ignorant. The procession of closely 
watched boys went to church and back agair 
to the old house at least once a day, and this 
was his only glimpse of the entertaining life 
of the streets. When left to himself, he liked 
best in good weather to sit at the open attic 
window and watch the cats on the roofs 
across the way. So near were the houses 
that he could toss a bone or a crust on to the 
roof opposite, and delight to see these Ish- 
maelites contend for the prize. He grew to 
know them, so that they would come at dusk 
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to the roof-edge, and contemplate dietetic 
possibilities with eager and luminous eyes. 
He soon knew them all, and would call them 
when, by chance, he could regale them. 
Being versed in the Bible, as all good choir- 
boys should be, he found names for his feline 
friends which fitted their qualities; for there, 
among the chimneys, was a small world of 
stirring life which no man disturbed. He saw 
battles, jealousies, greediness, and loves. Con- 
stancy was not there. Solomon of the many 
wives was king of the tiles; a demure blue 
cat was Susannah, for good reasons; and 
there, too, were the elders. It might have 
seemed to some pitiful angel a sad picture— 
this poor lad in the grasp of temptations, but 
made for better chances, finding his utmost 
joy in the distant company of these lean 
Arabs of the desert housetops. 


Ill. 


Of the misfortunes caused by loss of a voice, 
and of how a cat and a damsel got Francois 
into trouble—whereupon, preferring the 
world toa monastery, he ran away from the 
chanters of Notre Dame. 


IT was in the month of June, in the year 
1784, that a female got him into trouble, and 
aided to bring about a decision as to his 
future. This was, however, only one of the 
distressing incidents which at the time 
affected his career, and was not his final 
experience of the perils to which atten- 
tion to the other sex may expose the un- 
wary. A few days before the sad event 
which brought about a change in Frangois’s 
life, he was engaged in singing one of the 
noble Gregorian chants. Never had he used 
his voice with greater satisfaction. He was 
always pleased and eagerly ambitious when 
in the choir, and was then at his best. This 
day it seemed to him, as he sang, that his 
clear tones rose like a bird, and that some- 
thing of him was soaring high among the 
resonant arches overhead. Of a sudden his 
voice broke into a shrill] squeak. The choir- 
master shook a finger at him, and he fell 
into a dead silence, and sang no more that 
morning. The little white-robed procession 
marched out, and when it reached the gray 
old house there was wrath and consternation 
over the broken treble. He was blamed and 
beaten; but, after all, it was a too likely mis- 
fortune. If it chanced again he must go to 
the Dominican convent at Auteuil, and per- 
haps in a year or two would be lucky enough 
to get back his voice. Meanwhilelet him take 
care. Poor Francois did his best; but a week 
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later, amid the solemnity of a mass for the 
dead, came once more that fatal break in the 
voice. He knew that his fate was sealed. 

Little was said this time, but he overheard 
the head of the choir arranging with Tomas 
the steward that the boy should go to Auteuil. 
Until then he was no longer to serve in the 
choir. 

Frangois had seen all this occur before, 
when, as was common, some little singer lost 
control of his changing voice. His case 
was hopeless. Yet here was an idle time and 
no more singing-lessons. But a part of the 
small joys of a life not rich in happy moments 
was gone, to come back no more, as he knew 
too well. Of late his fine quality of song had 
won him some indulgence, and he had learned 
how much a fine voice might mean. Dim 
visions began to open before him, as he 
heard of how choir-boys had conquered 
fame and wealth in France or elsewhere. 
One day the head chanter had praised him 
and his diligence, and hoped he would never 
leave them. He was told what a great pos- 
session was a voice like his, and had even 
been envied by the less gifted. Now this 
possession was taken from him, and he was 
at once made sadly aware of his loss. 
His vanity, always great, was wounded to 
the quick. A little kindness would have led 
him to go to the convent and hopefully bide 
his time; but nobody cared, or seemed to care, 
for him, or to pity what to his active imagina- 
tion was a fatal wreck of goodly chances. 

For a day or two he went about disconso- 
late, and was set to serve in the kitchen or 
to wait on the man Tomas, who jeered at his 
squeaky voice, and called him «little pig,» 
with additions of some coarser amenities of 
language, and certain information as to the 
convent life of a lay servant ill calculated to 
make Auteuil appear desirable. 

In his leisure hours, which now were many, 
Frangois took refuge from the jests of his 
fellows in the lonely garret. The people 
across the way in their rooms amused him. 
The cats were never long absent. He watched 
their cunning search for the nests of the 
sparrows, and very soon began to feel again 
the invincible lifting power of his comic na- 
ture. Some remembrance of the alarm in the 
choir-master’s face when his voice broke came 
upon Frangois, and he began to laugh. Just 
then he saw Solomon on the roof opposite. 
The master of a populous harem was in the 
company of the two naughty elders. Su- 
sannah, behind a chimney, was making her 
modest toilet with a skilful tongue. He 
called her, and held up a tempting bone. 


The shy maiden hesitated, and he called, 
«Suzanne, Suzanne!» to bring her to the 
edge of the tiled roof and near enough to 
make sure that the elders would not capture 
her desired prize. 

As he called, a little grisette who was 
hanging out clothes to dry kissed her hand 
to the boy. Francois had seen her before. 
She was not attractive. He liked his cats 
better. «Suzanne, Suzanne!» he called, as 
the virgin, looking about her, daintily picked 
her way to the edge. High on the roof-top, 
Solomon exhorted the elders, and in a mo- 
ment backs were humped, and claws out, 
and there was bad language used, which 
may have- been Hebrew, but at all events 
appeared to be sufficiently expressive; for 
the elders and Solomon of a sudden rolling 
over in a wild scuffle, disappeared on the 
farther side of the roof. This was the maid’s 
opportunity, and gratefully licking her anti- 
cipative chops, she crawled to the gutter. 

« Bonne Suzanne! Viens done! Come, come, 
Suzanne!» cried the boy. 

Of a sudden a smart box on the ear broke 
up this pretty love-affair. There stood Tomas. 

« A nice choir-boy! Talking with that beast 
of a grisette!» Then there were more liberal 
whacks as the boy, in a rage, was dragged 
away, and bidden to come down-stairs and 
carry to market the nets used in place of 
baskets. Tomas usually went alone to buy 
provisions, but now the choir-boy was free 
and could be made of use. 

Francois uttered no complaint. It was 
literally the only time he had had a chance 
to be in the streets, except as part of the 
procession to and from the church. He was 
sore, angry, and resentful of the ill usage 
which in the last few days had taken the 
place of the growing respect his talent had 
created. He took the nets and his cap, and 
followed Tomas. «What a chance!» he 
thought to himself. 

The boy concealed the delight he felt, and 
followed the steward, who went down to the 
river and across it to the open market on the 
farther bank. He stopped here and there to 
buy provisions and to chat with the market- 
women. When one of them, pleased with the 
odd-looking lad, gave him an apple, Tomas 
took it from him. Frangois laughed, which 
seemed always to offend the saturnine stew- 
ard. He could not destroy the pleasure oi 
the gay market for Frangois, who made queer 
faces at the mistresses of the stalls, teased 
the dogs and cats for sale in cages, and 
generally made himself happy until they 
came home again. 
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But from this time onward, except for 
these excursions, his life was made misera- 
ble enough. He was the slave of Tomas, and 
was cruelly reminded day after day of the 
misery of him who has a servant for his 
master. 

At last he learned that the time was near 
when he must go to Auteuil. His voice had 
been tested again, and he had been told that 
there was small hope of its return. He be- 
gan to think of escape. Once he was sent 
alone on an errand to a shop near by. He 
lingered to see some street jugglers, and 
paid for it with a day in a damp cellar. 
Within this sad home he now found only 
reproaches and unthanked labor. The chant- 
ers laughed at him, and the happier boys 
mocked his changed voice. On the day after 
his last experience of the cellar, he was 
told by Tomas to be ready to go to Auteuil, 
and was ordered once again to follow the 
steward to market. He took up the nets and 
went after him. The lad looked back at the 
chanters’ house. He meant to see it no more. 
He was now seventeen, and in the three 
years of his stay had learned many things, 
some good and some bad. 

They went past Notre Dame to the quai, 
and through rows of stalls along the shores 
of the Seine. Tomas soon filled the nets, 
which were flung over Frangois’s shoulders. 
Meanwhile the chattering women, the birds 
and cages, the flowers, the moving, many- 
colored crowd, amused or pleased the boy, 
but by no means turned him from his purpose. 

«Come!» cried Tomas, and began to elbow 
his way through the noisy people on the river- 
bank. Presently Francois got behind him, 
and noting his chances with a ready eye, 
slipped through between the booths and 
darted up the Seine. 


IV. 


Of how the world used Francois, and of the re- 
ward of virtue. He makes his first friend. 


WHEN Tomas, having won his way out 
of the press about a fortune-teller, looked 
for Frangois, there was a lost choir-boy and 
two days’ diet gone none knew whither— 
least of all the fugitive. He quickly crossed 
a bridge, and was at once in the somber net- 
work of narrow streets which in those days 
made the Ile St. Louis the refuge of the 
finest assortment of thieves, bravos, gypsies, 
and low women to be found in any capital of 
Europe. 

His scared looks and decent black suit 
betrayed him. An old fellow issued from a 
“ Vou. LV.—57-58, 
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doorway like a spider. « Ha, ha, little thief!» 
he said; «I will buy thy plunder.» 

Frangois was well pleased. He took eagerly 
the ten sous offered, and saw the spider poke 
2 long red beak into the loaded nets, and soon 
pass out of sight in the dark doorway. Fran- 
cois looked at the money. It was the first he 


-had ever owned. He walked on in haste, 


happy to be free. At the far end of the isle 
he sat down in the sun and watched the red 
barges go by, and took no more care for to- 
morrow than a moth just out of its cocoon. 
He caught up the song of a man near by 
who was mending a bateau. He whistled as 
he cast stones in the water. It was June, 
and warm, and before him the river playing 
with the sunset gold, and behind him the dull 
roar of Paris. Ah, the pleasure to do as he 
would! Why had he waited so long? 

Toward night he wandered into the ciéé, 
and saw an old woman selling fried potatoes, 
and crying, « Two sous, two sous!» He asked 
for thus much, and received them in the top 
of his cap. The hag took his ten-sou piece, 
and told him to begone. Amazed at this 
bit of villainy, poor Frangois entreated her 
to give him his change. She called him a 
thief, and when a dreadful man sallied- out 
of a wine-shop and made murderous threats, 
the boy ran as fast as he could go, and never 
ceased until he got to the river again. There, 
like Suzanne, he kept watch for the foes of 
property, and at last ate his potatoes, and 
began to reflect on this last lesson in moral- 
ity. He had stolen many morsels, many din- 
ners, and his fair share of wine; but to be 
himself robbed of his entire means was cal- 
culated to enlarge his views of what is pos- 
sible in life, and also undesirable. The night 
was warm; he slept well in an abandoned 
barge, but woke up early to feel that liberty 
had its drawbacks, and that emptiness 
of stomach was one of the large family 
of needs which stimulate the ingenuity of 
man or boy. 

Quite at a loss, he wandered through the 
vile filth of the cité, hearing strange slang 
which his namesake Francois Villon would 
have better understood than he. The filth of 
the roadways and that of the tongue were 
here comparable. Some boys, seeing his 
sober suit of the dark cloth worn by the 
choir, pelted him with stones.. He ran for 
his life, and falling over a man who was saw- 
ing wood, received a kick for remembrance. 
Far away he paused breathless in a dark 
lane which seemed unpeopled, and where 
the houses leaned over like evil old scoun- 
drels who would whisper to one another of 
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ancient crime. Even to a boy the place was of 
asudden terrible. There was murderintheair. 

He felt, without knowing why, the danger 
of the place. A painted creature, half clad, 
came out of a house—a base animal whom 
the accident of sex had made a woman. She 
called to him to come in. He turned and 
went by her in haste and horror. A man in 
a red shirt ran toward him, crying out some 
ordures of speech. As he fled there was a 
sudden peopling of window and doorway 
with half-naked drunken men and women. 
He had never before seen such faces. He 
was in that pit of crime and bestiality which 
before long was to overflow and riot in a lim- 
itless debauch of blood. The boy’s long legs 
served him well. He dodged and ran this way 
and that. At the mouth of the cul-de-sac a 
lank boy caught him by the arm. Frangois 
struck him fiercely, and with a sense of joy 
in the competence of the first blow he had 
ever given one of his own years, he fled 
again; nor did he pause until, free from 
foes, he was over the bridge and panting in 
the open sunshine below the great buttresses 
of Notre Dame. 

He saw that here no one noticed him, and, 
once more at his ease, took his way hither 
and thither down the Seine, and at last over 
one of the bridges which spanned the broad 
ditches then bounding the Place Louis XV, 
where now is the Garden of the Tuileries. 
The ducks and swans in these canals de- 
lighted him. He lingered, liking the gaiety 
and careless joy of the children with their 
nurses. The dogs, acrobats, musketeers, and 
the pomp of heavy, painted carriages rolling 
by with servants in liveries, the Swiss guards, 
the magnificence of the king’s palace, were 
all to him as a new world might have been. 

He went on, and at last along the Rue St. 
Honoré and to the Palais Royal, where, amid 
its splendid shops, cafés, jugglers, fortune- 
tellers, and richly clad people, he forgot for 
an hour his poor little stomach and its claims. 
By and by he took note of the success of a 
blind beggar. He watched him for an hour, 
and knew that he had in this time gathered 
in sous at least a franc. The shrunken 
stomach of the boy began to convert its 
claims into demands, and with this hint he 
put on a sad face and began to beg. It was 
not’ a very prosperous business; but he 
stated his emptiness so pitifully, and his 
voice had such sweet, pleading. notes, that 
at last he thus acquired six or eight sous, and 
retired to the outer gate to count them. 

The imprudence of estimating wealth in 
public was soon made clear to him. He was 
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seated back of the open grille, his cap on 
his lap, when a quick, claw-like hand, thrust 
between the railings, darted over his shoul- 
der, and seized two thirds of his gains. He 
started up in time to see that the thief was 
the blind beggar, who was away and lost in 
the crowd and among the horses and car- 
riages, to all appearances in excellent posses- 
sion of the sense of sight. Pursuit was vain. 
Frangois’s education was progressing. Most 
lads thus tormented by fate would have 
given way to rage or tears. Francois cried 
out, «Sathanas!» not knowing as yet any 
worse expletive, and burst into a roar of 
laughter. At least there were three sous 
left, and these he put into his pocket. His 
lessons were not over. The crowd thinned at 
noon, and he rose to go in search of food. At 
this moment a gentleman in very gorgeous 
dress, with ruffles, sword, and a variety of 
dazzling splendors, went by, and at the boy’s 
feet let fall a lace handkerchief. Francois 
seized it, and stood still a moment. Then he 
put it in his breast, and again stood still. To 
take food is one thing; to steal a handker- 
chief is quite another. He was weak with 
hunger, but he had three sous. He ran after 
the gentleman, and cried: 

« Here is your handkerchief! » 

« A very honest lad,» said its owner; « thou 
wilt do well in the world»; and so went his 
way, leaving to virtue the proverbial reward 
of virtue. This time Frangois did not laugh. 
In the Rue St. Honoré he bought some boiled 
beans for two sous, and retired to eat them 
in peace on the steps of St. Sulpice. Soon he 
saw a woman with a tin pan come out of a 
little shop and after her a half-grown black 
poodle. She set down the pan, and left the 
dog to his meal. Frangois reconnoitered 
cautiously, and giving the dog a little kick, 
fled with the pan, and was shortly safe in a 
passage at the rear of the church. Here he 
found that he was master of a chop and a 
half-eaten leg of chicken. He was through 
with the chop and some crusts, as well as 
the beans, when he became aware of the 
black poodle, which, being young, still had 
confidence in human nature, and now, with 
sense of ownership, thrust his black nose in 
the pan of lessening viands. 

Francois laughed gaily. The touch of 
friendly trust gave the lonely boy a thrill 
of joy, and, with some reluctance doubtless, 
he gave the dog what was left, feeding him 
in bits, and talking as a comrade to a com- 
rade. The poodle was clearly satisfied. This 
was very delightful society, and he was re- 
ceiving such attention as flatters a decent 
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dog’s sense of his social position. The diet 
was less than usual, but the company was of 
the best, and inspired the extreme of confi- 
dence. There is a charm of equality as be- 
tween dog and boy. Both are of Bohemia. 
The poodle stood up when asked to beg. He 
was invited to reveal his name. He received 
with the sympathetic sadness of the motion- 
less tail the legend of Frangois’s woes. 

When at last Francois rose, the dog fol- 
lowed him a little way, saying plainly, 
«Where thou goest I will go» But the 
unlicked pan needed attention; he turned 
back to the fleshpots. Seeing himself de- 
serted, a vague sadness came upon Frangois. 
It was the shadow of an uncomprehended 
emotion. Hesaid, « Adieu, monami!» and left 
the little black fellow with his nose in the 
pan. 

An hour of wandering here and there 
brought Frangois to the palisades around 
the strong foundations of the new church 
of the Madeleine. Beyond were scattered 
country houses, the Pépiniéres of the king, 
and the great English garden of Monceaux 
belonging to the Duc d’Orléans. This fasci- 
nating stretch of trees and green and bound- 
less country was like a heavenly land to the 
boy. No dream could be more strange. He 
set out by the Rue de Pologne, and at last 
went through the Barriére, and was soon in 
full country. To his surprise, he heard a 
yap at his side, and there was the little 
black poodle, apparently as well pleased as 
he. Frangois had no scruples as to owner- 
ship. Mon Dieu! had he stolen the dog, or 
had the dog stolen him? They slept together 
that night on the roadside, the dog in the 
boy’s arms. The country was not productive 
of easily won food, but a few stolen plums 
were to be had. A girl coming from milking 
gave a jug of milk, which Francois, despite 


keen hunger, shared with his friend. When 
a couple of miles from Paris, he sat down to 
rest by the roadside. The dog leaped on to 
his lap, and the boy, as he lay in the sun, be- 
gan to think of a name for this new friend. 
He tried merrily all the dog-names he could 
think of; but when at last he called, « Toto!» 
the poodle barked so cordially that Frangois 
sagaciously inclined to the belief that he 
must have hit upon the poodle’s name. 
« Toto it shall be,» he cried. That day they 
wandered joyfully, begged a crust, and at 
night slept in an orchard, the poodle clasped 
to the boy’s bosom—a pair of happy vaga- 
bonds. 

When, next day, the pair of them, half 
starved, were disconsolately wandering to- 
ward Paris, an old woman bade Frangois earn 
a few sous by picking strawberries, but the 
dog must not range the garden. He should 
be tied in the kitchen. Frangois worked hard 
at the matter in hand, taking good toll of the 
berries, and at noon went back with the old 
dame to her cottage. 

«It is five sous, mon garcgon, and a good 
chicken and bowl of milk thou shalt have, 
and a bit of meat; and how merry thou art!» 
Alas! as she opened the door the poodle fled 
past her with a whole steak in his mouth. 
Hot it was, but of such delicate savor that 
it gave him courage to hold on. The old 
woman threw a stool after him, and cried 
out in wrath that they were both thieves. 
Then she turned on poor Francois with fury 
and a broom, so that he had scarce time to 
leap the fence and follow the dog. He found 
him at last with his rather dusty prize;‘and 
seeing no better thing to do, he went deep 
into a wood, and there filled himself as he 
had not done for days. The brigand Toto 
had his share, and thus reinforced, they set 
out again to return to Paris. 


(To be continued.) 
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FLOWERS IN THE PAVE. 
BY CHARLES M. SKINNER, 


Author of « Nature in a City Yard,» etc. 


= 7 T is a misty, moist morning. 
: { Dew has condensed on the 
pavement. Pulling weeds in 
the yard, —endless job, like all 
fights against evil,—my hand 
smokes as I lift it out of the 
earth. In a spin before breakfast on my bicy- 
cle, I find the hollows of the park reeking 
with cloud. I plunge into spectral fog-thick- 
ets and out again. The lake is patched, re- 
minding me of the Connecticut as I have seen 
it when rowing there at two o’clock on a still 
morning—cottony masses of vapor rising to 
the boat’s gunwale, like foam-floes in St. John 
harbor. Life is chilled, but inactive only for 
the hour. I find it later in the gutters: sur- 
prised earthworms drowning in the wet; grass- 
hoppers kicking vigorously to shore; moths 
spinning in a circle on their backs, getting 
nowhere; and their larve, the caterpillars, 
afloat and helpless in the inch-deep ocean, 
swimming, if you can call it that, with alter- 
nate bends to right and left, that neither 
send them forward, back, nor sidewise. When 
I find these caterpillars eating the rose-bushes 
in our yard, I smite; when I find them drown- 
ing in the wet, I push them ashore. Toads 
visit these brief shallows, and sparrows bathe 
in them, as you may oftener see them doing 
in the public fountains, standing on leaves 
of lily and lotus as they souse their heads. 
During warm weather mosquitos are 
hatched in some of these gutters and pud- 
dles. It takes only from ten days to a fort- 
night to raise a brood from the egg, and we 
have not come to the point in town cleanli- 
ness where we try to get rid of stagnant 
water, nor even to sprinkle the pools with 
kerosene to kill the larve of the mosquito— 
the little « wigglers » that every child knows 
who has a rain-barrel on his premises. Big- 
ger game than mosquitos will be found in 
these pools at times. Passing along a fre- 
quented boulevard the other evening, I was 
surprised by the piping of a frog in a vacant 
lot. That lot.is usually dry, but a day’s rain 
had left a puddle in a hollow—a puddle maybe 
four or five inches deep. I could see the 
ripple made by the fellow in swimming. How 
did he get there, and what sent him? for 
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there are no permanent pools and no other 
frogs within a mile. It cannot be that he is 
the last of his tribe. 

But the gutters and puddles without life 
are not always void of interest either, if, in- 
deed, in this teeming world, there are such 
spots. This morning I find a remarkable color 
in one or two of them. Iron is common in 
many soils; I don’t suppose any soil is wholly 
without it. Nearly all the reds, yellows, and 
browns that we see in sands, earths, clays, 
and rocks are painted there by iron. Some 
of the Rocky Mountains and the caiions that 
split them asunder are gorgeous with these 
tints. In the clear air of the West the colors 
leap and dazzle like fireworks. But while the 
scale is small, we get the same effects in 
town. So in one gutter I find a leathery 
scum of yellow and red, due to iron that a 
shower has washed out of the street. Occa- 
sionally there is an obstruction, and the 
water, being dammed, deposits an unusual 
amount of metal on evaporation, leaving it 
to dry over pebbles and mud, and you see a 
surprising iridescence. One tract of gutter 
glows in the clearing sun in a dozen shades 
of pink, red, brown, purple, blue, yellow, and 
green, oily-metallic, shifting like hues of a 
soap-bubble as the point of view changes; 
while a fallen leaf, thinly coated with this 
beautiful slime, is like bronze with a patina 
of two thousand years upon it. Skeleton 
leaves, too,—perfect frames with the flesh 
rotted out of them,—appear in this strange 
earthization of October painting. Look on 
all this with your knowledge, and it is mud, 
and so not pretty; but be an artist with your 
eye, and how beautiful you find it! 

Down by the water I found a quantity of 
flints, some of unusual hue. It seems strange 
that while this mineral is often found near 
our coast cities, not a bit of it is native. It 
all came from England, and reached this 
country as ballast, being dumped on shore to 
make room for cargo; or else it arrived from 
the Channel cliffs in chalk, which is used in 
some of our whiting-works. The flints, of 
widely varied shape, are usually separated 
from the friable mass in clean gray nodules, 
fossil sponges in the immeasurable volume 
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of rhizopod shells that make the chalk. In 
this country we used flints, until the middle 
of our century, on firearms, and a trade in 
them is still kept up; for old-fashioned mus- 
kets are sold to the natives of Africa, and 
flints are needed for the locks. The Euro- 
peans who are invading and dividing the 
Dark Continent understand the art of self- 
preservation, and are not eager to extend it 
to others, for these rusty relics are liable to 
go off backward. 

One often hears of flint arrow-heads in 
America, and finds specimens so marked in 
collections; but as a matter of fact the 
spear- and arrow-heads made by our Indians 
were cut from hornstone, quartz, obsidian, 
agate, jasper, and chalcedony. The red men 
had regular workshops for the making of 
some of their wares. Copper implements were 
manufactured on the shores of Lake Superior, 
pipes in Minnesota, shell money (wampum or 
sewant) on Long Island, and stone implements 
wherever workable material was found. 
Within a few years a number of relics have 
been found in northern New Jersey, so many 
chips of hornstone and so many spear-heads 
having been unearthed that they undoubtedly 
mark the site of former arsenals. Uncom- 
monly perfect corn-mortars, hollowed from 
stone, have likewise been discovered. But 
there are no examples of flint. In England a 
fellow who was known as « Flint Jack » drove 
a profitable trade for some years in the man- 
ufacture of bogus relics of the stone age. 

The only solace for the viilainy of our 
city pavements is that they are mineral and 
geological cabinets. I forget how many speci- 
mens I took out of our streets and adjacent 
lots while forming a collection, but it was 
some hundreds, and it is now in one of the 
public schools. There were quartz crystals, 
rose-quartz, jasper, chalcedony, gypsum, 
garnets, tourmalin, hornblende, serpentine, 
anthophyllite, epidosite, mica of various col- 
ors, feldspar in crystals,—I don’t know what 
all,—beside some fossils and several rocks 
exhibiting glacial scratches. It isodd how few 
nature-lovers—I use the term in its broader 
sense of untechnical scientists—notice min- 
erals. Thoreau hardly saw them, unless they 
were made into arrow-heads, nor did Gilbert 
White, nor do Burroughs and Abbott. In the 
literature of that cool, kind, fine life of our 
Eastern country before the Civil War, much 
was written and affected about plants, flow- 
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ers, skies, birds, and streams, but seldom 
was there mention of the rocks. Doubtless 
we, having achieved mobility, expect the 
earth to evolve to our level; but there should 
be no impatience with the masculine hills and 
crags, nor should all the love be for the 
feminine vegetation that crowns them. Yet 
fixity makes us nervous. The restlessness 
that wrought nebulz into eventual men still 
urges us on to some larger and unguessed 
form and power that are at least figured in 
our hope of eternity, even as eternity itself 
is symbolized by the endurance of the crys- 
tal. This restlessness that has put soul into 
the elements is the cause of railroads, sen- 
ates, and newspapers. 

But we assume too much in supposing that 
movement is peculiar to us; for there is no 
fixity. The mineral works within itself, as 
leaves and minds do. The peaceful scene 
that makes in the beholder a Sabbath of 
thought is in slow flux of creation and death. 
Chemic and morphologic, atomic and molec- 
ular, change are incessant, if not caught by 
our unseeing eyes; and the artist will tell 
you that no two days are alike. Indeed, so 
constant is the change made by varying 
amounts and kinds of light, the transparency 
and color of the air, the tints imposed by 
cloud-shadows, reflections and filtrations, 
smoke, dust, humidity, rain, fog, snow, and 
the like, that probably we see a unique pic- 
ture every time we look into the street. Add 
the moving figures and other accidents, and 
we certainly do. Yet we must look many 
times to know that the days and hours repeat 
each other no more than do men, trees, leaves, 
and crystals. Anabsolute monotony in nature 
would be as terrible as absolute change; but 
the watchful know what variety there is in 
stable things. Doubtless,—nay, surely,—the 
blood-corpuscles are all different, as leaves 
are. Wechange clear through in every seven 
years, albeit each bone, each particle of bone, 
each nerve-cell, imposes its tradition of form 
and quality on the one that takes its place. 
If only the strictness of this inheritance could 
be broken, how young, how wise, how differ- 
ent, we could be! Considering how greatly 
we are bound by ancestry and environment, 
why all this effort, this preaching, this re- 
form, this study, but to make men adequate 
to their place, and to bring peace? And when 
we have found it,—secure, lasting peace, — 
what then? 
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MISS ’STACY’S «BURYIN-MONEY» 
BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 


« \ J ELL, it’s nobody’s playtime with us, to be 

shore. It’s gittin’ up’fore light, an’ goin’ 
to bed consider’ble after dark. It’s victuals 
none too plenty, an’ clo’es wore commonly a 
leetle behind the fashion-book, and a heap 
0’ pinchin’ some o’ these odd-come-shorts; 
but, thank the Lord A’mighty, the taxes is 
paid up regular, the land ’ll be left in the 
name of Sellock, an’ we ’Il have enough to 
bury us genteel an’ comfortable.» 

In the above words, more or less varied 
at various times, Miss Betsey Sellock was 
wont to refer to the great objects of her hon- 
est, industrious, and very respectable life; 
nor did the end of that life, so far as this 
world is concerned, seemingly cast one 
gloomy shadow before it athwart her ex- 
pectant satisfaction. Miss Betsey’s mind was 
by no means lacking in life-born interests, 
and yet to go down to the dust whence she 
had sprung, in a spirit of friendly physical 
reunion, and in strict accordance with cer- 


stirred her austerely content, though virgin 
bosom; but she did want to be buried « gen- 
teel an’ comfortable.» 

«Thar wa’n’t never a Sellock,» she used 
to say with solemn pride, «buried in this 
here graveyard on less’n a hund’ed an’ fifty 
dollars, cash out paid—leastways, none that 
ever I heerd of; an’ I’ve heerd ’bout ’em 
all, pretty straight along down, since ole 
back-time Injun days. ’T was n’t never less ’n 
a seventy-five-dollar coffin with silver trim- 
min’s, rich an’ tasty, an’ the deepest, widest 
kind of a grave that’s dug. As poor mother 
said a-many a time, «I don’t want to be plowed 
up, nor washed up, nor wore up, neither,’ 
says she, ‘before the lawful judgment-day; 
an’ I alw’ys wanted room to turn round in.) 
Then thar was alw’ys the best of eatin’, with 
cake an’ wine double measure for all that 
come, and everybody that could git here ’d 
be mighty apt to do it, which as I ’ve often 
heerd it spoke how the Sellocks never failed 


tain family funereal traditions, seemed ta, pretty days for the’r buryin’. An’ the ap- 


her no less desirable than the securing of 
that same dust to kindred possession. Miss 
Betsey and her people, being of the hard- 
working, homely -sort, not given to either 
ideal or actual voyaging, which we fancy 
has a rather diminishing effect upon our own 
self-importance, alive or dead, belonged to a 
class that probably lays greater stress on the 
details of bodily interment than any other. 
Not a single sentimental aspiration, to be 
either wept for, honored, or sung, ever 
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petites that folks gin’rally has at sich times 
would disgrace any weddin’ supper that ever 
was cooked. It ’s jest the natural hanker 
returnin’ sharp from the grave to the plea- 
sures o’ life—as mother said when father 
was laid away. But it helps to spen’ the 
money, not to mention real crape bands in 
plenty, an’ the best black thread gloves give 
out all round, and a figgered tombstone 
ready to set right up. Yes; a good hund’ed 
an’ fifty dollars,» went on Miss Betsey, « not 
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countin’ buryin’-clo’es, an’ they likewise 0’ 
the best. No narrer, straight-down shrouds 
like some you see, which to me they alw’ys 
look more like savin’ goods ’an keepin’ in 
comfort; but all neat, an’ fitted genteel, from 
shift to tucker (as the ole sayin’ is), an’ the 
men in broadcloth, every one. ’T was n’t 
less ’n three hund’ed people, countin’ blacks 
as well as whites, that viewed poor father 
laid out in the big room; and it ’s been com- 
monly said that except great-gran’father’s 
brother, that was all tore up an’ scalped by 
the Injuns in Gineral Washin’ton’s time, an’ 
which he could n’t ha’ been any pleasure in 
the world to look at—leavin’ out him, the 
Sellocks have made, all in all, the han’somest 
corpses in Broomsedge County.» 

If these funereal splendors had sometimes 
narrowed the comfort and pleasure of living 
Sellocks, as some folks whispered was the 
case, Miss Betsey would never admit it. 

« The Sellocks was n’t never that sort,» she 
asserted with scornful sarcasm, « to spend all 
they made—an’ like as not fore they made 
it—while they was a-livin’, an’ then die ’most 
on the county. They never keered to do like 
some poor light-heads: a-ridin’ in a carryall 
early an’ late, with the’r fashions just out 0’ 
the book, the’r panyers an’ the’r tewnyers, 
the’r Grecian bends an’ false teeth, an’ the’r 
store hair piled up in a coffer (which a 
great-lookin’ sight it is when it ’s done), an’ 
the’r Dolly Vardens ruffied round the tail, 
an’ the’r rides on the kyars to Alexandry an’ 
Fred’ricksburg; an’ then, when they die, be 
laid out in the’r petticut! » 

This final disgrace had once befallen a cer- 
tain thriftless and pleasure-loving neighbor 
of the Sellocks, and was often brought for- 
ward by Miss Betsey as the very depth of 
poverty-stricken calamity. Indeed, it served 
no little as a relish to the decently veiled 
exultation with which she foresaw herself 
«laid out» in those garments already waiting, 
amid dried rose-leaves and bergamot, in her 
top bureau drawer, with the seventy-five-dol- 
lar coffin and stately banquet on hand, gazed 
at and admired by everybody, far and near. 

But as for Miss Betsey’s sister, Miss Eus- 
tacia, or Stacy, as she was always called, her 
feelings on this subject fell lamentably short 
of the exalted family standard. Thougha meek 
little body standing much in awe of «sister 
Betsey,» Miss Stacy was not without her own 
opinions and desires. A respectable burial 
did not seem to her the chief end of life, or 
even a satisfying compensation forsomelack- 
ing good thing that she had often vaguely 
longed for and missed. I am afraid that 
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Miss ’Stacy’s degenerate mind even secretly 
rebelled against the persistent working and 
saving whereby Miss Betsey, the older sis- 
ter and manager, held on to every foot of 
their somewhat barren land, that it might 
finally be left to that distant young cousin 
wandering somewhere in California, just be- 
cause his name was Sellock. The annual 
spring overlooking and «doing up» of the 
« buryin’-clo’es,» which the other so relished, 
though with due solemnity, tried her spirits 
not a little. Her share of the «buryin’- 
money,” a hundred and fifty dollars, pain- 
fully scraped together (as also Miss Betsey’s), 
was rather a weight on Miss ’Stacy’s spirit 
than a buoyant uplifter, and she would have 
been willing to spend it in the most frivolous 
ways; but never, never dared she hint at such 
a sacrilege. The store might be wanted at 
any time, as Miss Betsey often reminded her; 
for, as she said, the Sellocks were not long- 
lived people, and had always mostly died at 
between fifty and sixty years old. Miss Stacy 
was now sixty-one, her sister several years 
older; and so far they were both well and 
hearty, which fact, and Miss Betsey’s impa- 
tient references thereto, gave Miss Stacy a 
rather guilty feeling, as of their debt to 
nature being somehow overdue and running 
on interest. The whole favorite « burying» 
subject was to her dreadfully dismal, and 
the notion of such a stark, lonesome, under- 
ground existence as some of Miss Betsey’s 
expressions conveyed sent the cold chills 
down her backbone. 

« Law! sister Betty, you talk like the po’ 
dead creeturs knowed, with yo’ her an’ yo’ 
him, an’ heerd the clods a-rattlin’ down atop 
of ’em,» she ventured once, when thus set 
quaking. Miss Stacy dropped her r’s when- 
ever possible, in a mild, irresolute fashion, 
while Miss Betsey sounded hers with charac- 
teristic energy. «’T ain’t nothin’ but it—an’ 
that no mo’ ’an a clod, neither, with the sense 
gone ’way off yonder.» 

More than a hundred years of use and 
tillage had sadly worn out the ancestral soil 
so prized by Miss Betsey—about a hundred 

“acres of northern Virginia upland. Scanty 
indeed were the crops it yielded. Miss Bet- 
sey was shrewd enough in her way, but her 
system of farming was but narrow and cau- 
tious. To sell a few acres for the benefit of 
the rest, as she had had both opportunity 
and counsel to do, was out of the question 
with her, even when the land-tax must be 
made up from the proceeds of dairy-work 
and stocking-knitting. Truly it was a hard 
life and a self-denying, even for their mod- 
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est needs. But, oddly enough, though with- 
out any sentimental longing for death’s 
repose, Miss Betsey turned for comfort to 
the graveyard, and found it. This withdraw- 
ing-ground for retired Sellocks was within 
the garden inclosure, sloping gently up and 
away from the house, and in full view of its 
windows. But the gleam of the headstones 
conveyed no dismal ideas to Miss Betsey’s 
mind. She had already chosen the kind of 
stone that she wished for herself, with a 
cross-and-crown device, and an epitaph verse 
of sternly admonitory style. Miss Stacy was 
still divided between a rose falling from the 
stem and an angel flying up to heaven. Both 
she admired, yet shrank, in what Miss Betsey 
called a « shilly-shally » spirit, from this final 
preparation. 

One clear, mild afternoon in earliest March 
of a certain year not very long gone by, Miss 
*Stacy Sellock had a visitor. 

Miss Betsey had gone out to see a sick 
neighbor, and Miss ’Stacy was comfortably 
seated alone in her own patchwork-cushioned 
rocker, her feet on the fender, and her head 
bent over some bright-colored worsted-work, 
enjoyed only in the absence of Miss Betsey, 
who would certainly condemn anything so 
fanciful instead of the gray yarn ‘socks 
which were sold at an amazingly low price 
to eke out their living. The wood fire burned 
brightly behind well-rubbed brass andirons. 
Hard by, the sunshine slanted redly through 
Turkey-cotton curtains. It was a cozy little 
old sitting-room; and there sat Miss Stacy, 
well content, when the door was gently 
opened, and in walked her young friend 
Jeffersonia Davis Lucket. 

The name was a survival of war-time Con- 
federate zeal, now nearly always mercifully 
shortened into « Jeffie,» as being better suited 
for the owner. When Jeffie entered, Miss 
Stacy gave a little start, and half hid her 
crimson wristlet under her apron, but looked 
relieved when she saw who it was. In answer 
to her visitor’s inquiry after her health, she 
replied, with the afore-mentioned guilty feel- 
ing as of one entirely too well for a Sellock 
of her age, that she was «tolerable,» shak- 
ing her head, as she spoke, in a deprecatory 
way. Jeffersonia Lucket said that, as for 
herself, she was «right po’ly»; and she 
sighed as she took a chair. Jeffie was young, 
pretty, and pleasant to look upon. Born of 
a rough, clod-pated father and a shrewish, 
hard-featured mother, it is one of the nu- 
merous problems in heredity how she ever 
came by her delicate face and form, her soft 
voice, her big, gentle, pathetic eyes, her 
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smooth skin, and ladylike aspirations. Miss 
’Stacy’s heart had first been drawn toward 
her by the gentle spinster’s love of pretty 
things, and a mutual fondness throve upon 
their congeniality in this very respect. To- 
gether they had secretly puzzled over fancy- 
work patterns, and conned the seductive 
pages of a fashion-book. Indeed, they were 
confidential friends, as Miss ’Stacy fondly 
believed. But to-day Jeffie seemed under 
a cloud, and sat with drooping mouth and 
dark circles around her eyes, mournfully 
gazing at the fire. 

Miss ’Stacy’s curiosity rose in leaps with 
several unsuccessful attempts to get at the 
reason of this, until at last, in answer to her 
appealing « Law sakes, child! whatever is the 
matter?» it all came out, amid a storm of 
sobs and tears, as Jeffersonia laid her brown 
head on her old friend’s knee, and told her 
tale. 

It was somewhat incoherent; but Miss 
Stacy, patting her on the back with « There, 
there, there!» for comfort, and listening 
eagerly meanwhile, made out thus much: 
Somebody—Jeffie did not call any name— 
the one particular glorified Somebody who 
always manages to get himself enshrined in 
such a heart as this young woman’s—was 
in trouble, in need of help, somehow, some- 
where. So Jeffie was heartbroken, and could 
never be happy again, and she wished she 
were dead—or, at least, she thought all this 
just then, and so did Miss ’Stacy. 

Miss ’Stacy thrilled all over with romantic 
sympathy. She instantly decided the Some- 
body to be a certain young man, a good-look- 
ing, lively fellow, who had gone away to Texas 
six months before, and who was said by the 
neighbors to have been sweet upon Jeffie. 
But a total lack of tender experience on her 
own part had made Miss ’Stacy very shy in 
speaking about such matters. She did not 
ask the name, but after a while, rather stiffly, 
« Was it his fault?» 

To this Jeffie made answer, half indignant, 
amid her sobs: «No, indeed!» that it was 
not his fault, but misfortune and a « markin’ 
of Providence.» It must be confessed that 
Miss ’Stacy was disappointed. She would 
have preferred a more exciting tale of reck- 
less daredeviltry, or law-defying boldness 
overcome by cruel numbers. Even more 
stiffly than before, she asked, « Would money 
do any good?» Jeffersonia replied, « Yes, of 
course.» What trouble was there that money 
could not help?—except death, to be sure, 
and even that is often put off «indefinite.» 
But talk of money was neither here nor 
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there, since he had n’t any, and she had n’t 
any; and it was mighty hard, that it was, 
how some people were so rolling in wealth— 
as much as fifty thousand dollars, she had 
heard tell of, for one man—when poor folks, 
for want of a bare hundred, must suffer and 
suffer—at which point poor Jeffie again 
broke down, and began crying more pite- 
ously than ever. 

Miss Stacy sat perfectly still for some 
moments, her hand outspread on the girl’s 
quivering shoulder, her eyes shining curi- 
ously bright, two warm red spots on her 
wrinkled cheeks—electrified, tingling, with 
the shock of a new and most startling idea. 
Then all at once she gave Jeffersonia’s head 
a gentle yet swift push out of her lap, and 
stood up. 

«Set here an’ wait a minute, chile,» said 
she, in a thrilling whisper. «If a hund’ed an’ 
fifty dollars will do any good,—make you 
happy,—it’s yo’s in less ’n five minutes. Set 
up, an’ wipe yo’ eyes. Wait!» 

And Jeffie, indeed, must wait perforce, 
being helpless with astonishment. 

Up the steep, boxed-in, crooked little 
stairway went Miss Stacy, her feet stum- 
bling oddly with unaccustomed haste, into 
the bedroom common to herself and Miss 


Betsey—that orderly and well-swept apart- 
ment where no man’s sacrilegious feet ever 
came, and where the very furniture partook 
of such modest femininity that even the 
bedstead, wash-stand, and toilet-table were 


petticoated, one and all. The low ceiling 
sloped heavily down; the chill air told of but 
one short-lived fire, kindled nightly at bed- 
time; but no such material heaviness or chill 
could affect Miss ’Stacy’s present exalted 
mood. Her heart was expanding with a 
sense of delicious, generous power; her 
mental air was warm and rosy, as with re- 
vivified possibilities of her own lost, faded 
youth. Honestly and earnestly speaking, it 
was the supreme moment of Miss’Stacy’s life. 
As far as was possible with such a nature, 
she had reached a point of sudden, violent 
revolt against all the stern-set limitations, 
the meager prudence, the well-foreseen and 
commonplace ending, of her hard and nar- 
row existence. All the vague sweetness and 
pleasure, the romance, the freedom of choice, 
that she had hungered for lifelong in vain, 
rose up and cried aloud for realization in the 
person of Jeffie. She could smooth the course 
of true love—ah, happy thought! She could 
clear away this delightfully mysterious 
trouble, make two young hearts glad—she, 
‘Stacy Sellock, old maid, homely, faded, and 


poor! She could do all this, and would, in 
spite of sister Betsey,— though even now she 
trembled at that thought,—and even if she 
must finally, as a result, be laid out in her 
petticoat, and buried in a pine coffin but two 
feet underground. 

The money was soon reached. She tiptoed 
across the room, trembling for very excite- 
ment, and, kneeling down, opened a queer 
little brass-nailed trunk, and took out a gilt 
pasteboard box, in a corner of which, be- 
neath Miss ’Stacy’s best pin-stitched hand- 
kerchief, her best purple ribbon necktie, her 
best black silk mittens, lay a little pile of 
gold pieces, her sometime funeral expenses. 

A few moments later she stood in the sit- 
ting-room below, pressing her wealth into 
Jeffie’s hand. 

«Can you send it to him safe?» said the 
old woman, vaguely considering that Texas 
was a long way off; and having as sincere 
faith in railway-carriage, the telegraph, and 
all such magical far-reaching powers as Miss 
Betsey, on the other hand, felt avowed dis- 
trust, Miss Stacy was quite satisfied with 
Jeffie’s « yes.» 

«Oh, law, Miss Stacy!» panted that aston- 
ished maiden, «I never thought—I was n’t 
a-hintin’. Oh, law! it ’s yo’ buryin’-money, I 
know. What ’ll Miss Betsey say? an’ father 
an’ mother? They ’d never forgive me. I 
can’t take it—but he ’ll pay you back when 
things come right again. “Deed, there ’s 
nobody good as you in all this world; but 
he’s so independent, if he ever finds out who 
gave it to me, he ’ll starve to pay it back.» 

« Ne’ mind! ne’ mind!» said Miss Stacy, 
waving her hand with a gesture almost 
queenly. «I ain’t none too good, an’ time 
enough to talk bout payin’ back when all ’s 
right—when I git my invite to the weddin’ 
supper.» 

Jeffie’s blush admitted this possibility, but 
the fuller confession for which her benefac- 
tress yearned did not come. Miss Betsey’s 
step sounded on the front porch; and agree- 
ing to keep the money matters a profound 
secret, the two friends hastily parted. 

A few moments later Miss Betsey marched 
into the sitting-room, looking unusually 
grim—nay, even fierce—of aspect, took off 
her bonnet and shawl, sat down, stretched 
out her large, stoutly shod feet to the fire, 
and eyed Miss Stacy, who was rather ner- 
vously knitting away on a gray sock. 

The little spinster, though hardly yet come 
back to common earth again, was still not 
beyond the influence of Miss Betsey’s pres- 
ence, which was just then rather uncom- 
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fortable. Miss Betsey’s eyes were painfully 
sharp-sighted. Her person was stout, comely, 
and resolute-looking. 

«Humph! ’Pears to me, Stacy, like you 
don’t make much headway with that thar 
rib,» said she, presently. « Hows’ever, I s’pose 
some folks is born to spend the’r lives workin’ 
hard at doin’ nothin’. But you don’t look 
peart, no way—sort o’ trimbly an’ wore out. 
It ’s a tryin’ time o’ the year now, an’ I ’ll 
make you some hop-tea bitters.» 

This was spoken with genuine solicitude; 
and then Miss Betsey added cheerfully: 
«But bein’ Sellocks, and at our age, we 
can’t count on livin’ forever; an’, thank the 
Lord A’mighty, we ’re ready ’g’inst the call 
comes.» 

Miss Stacy’s knees smote together under 
her skirts; her knitting-needles clicked con- 
vulsively. Desperately eager to change the 
subject, she asked, « An’ how is Rob Shaw?» 

Rob Shaw was the invalid whom Miss Bet- 
sey had been to see. The only son of a wid- 
owed neighbor, poorer even than the Misses 
Sellock themselves, he had been brought 
up amid many struggles and privations on 
this poor woman’s part; and then, just as 
his young promise was unfolding to new 
hope and plenty, a strain from imprudent 
lifting had thrown him well-nigh helpless on 
her worn-out hands. His case, now of some 
months’ standing, was an obscure one, and 
seemed too likely to be past betterment. 

Miss Betsey gave a kind of snort at men- 
tion of his name, and answered half angrily: 

«Bad enough. ’T ain’t much use to be 
askin’ bout him, nor worryin’ neither. Easy 
’nough to tell which way he is travelin’, an’ 
that ’s graveyard road. He ’s got a sort 0’ 
look. Lord! I know it; but ’t would n’t be 
no use to tell him, nor her neither. They 
jest would n’t credit a word. All his talk ’s 
*bout doin’ this, that, an’ t? other when he 
gits well; an’ thar ’s that fool, Melindy 
Shaw, a-singin’ the same tune day in an’ 
out. I declar’ to goodness,» cried Miss Bet- 
sey, with startling, wrathful energy, «the 
way some fool people hangs on to life does 
make me stomach-sick. Anybody ’d think 
death was a p’inted disgrace, ’stead 0’ jest 
the natural end o’ flesh an’ blood. It’s my 
belief he ’s sot a chronicle twistment o’ his 
insides, for all the doctor don’t say, an’ like 
enough don’t know. An’ it bein’ chronicle, 
as anybody ken see with mole eyes, how ’re 
they carryin’ on? Thar ’s that Dr. Dabney, 
as he calls hisself—an’ no more’n a boy, at 
that—thar’s him talkin’ ’bout ‘perfect rest, 
an’ ‘choicest eatin’, an’ ‘condensed nourish- 
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ment,) like they had n’t less ’n five hund’ed 
dollars a year income! Melindy she never 
had good hard sense,—to say real hard,— 
an’ now she looks a sight to make anybody 
mad, with her watchin’ an’ her slavin’ an’ 
her pinchin’ every which a-way. He will cut 
a little wood, spite of her; but she cuts most 
they burn, unbeknown to him, every chance 
she ken, an’ then makes out like it ’s hisn 
a-holdin’ out by a moracle. ’Stead o’ lookin’ 
what ’s to come fair in the face, an’ lettin’ 
him help her, long ’s he ’s able, to lay by 
somethin’ for his buryin’, thar she’s wastin’ 
her last cent an’ her last strength—an’ it 
chronicle sickness! An’ ’stead o’ his dyin’ 
right soon, calm an’ easy, he ’Il like as not 
go on a-draggin’ ’twixt dead an’ alive till he 
drags all the’r substance, so to speak, into 
the grave with him, an’ when he dies be laid 
out in his petti—laid out in some makeshift 
clo’es, an’ buried skeercely decent.» 

Miss Betsey paused impressively. Miss 
‘Stacy knitted very fast, saying never a 
word. «Law, law!» thought she, not with- 
out a little secret triumph, though still 
somewhat quaking, «what would sister 
Betty say if she knowed?» 

But the main cause of Miss Betsey’s in- 
tense disapproval had not yet been told. It 
came out presently with a jerk. 

Rob Shaw, at the suggestion of the doctor 
for whose youth and new-fangled notions 
Miss Betsey felt such sovereign contempt, 
had become possessed with the idea that a 
certain great physician in the city of Phila- 
delphia was the one person in all this world 
who might possibly do him good. His mo- 
ther,—infatuated Melinda,—instead of dis- 
couraging, in a spirit of proper prudence and 
resignation, this wildly extravagant plan, 
was as fast set upon it as the lad himself. 
Such ridiculous blindness, as Miss Betsey 
declared, would be pitiful if it were not also, 
from her point of view, so «aggravating.» 
It was not only money for the journey, and 
for his living expenses while in the town, 
that must be forthcoming for Rob: there 
was the great doctor’s probable fee for even 
a single examination, which sum struck Miss 
Betsey as being so entirely out of proportion 
to even the most exalted human knowledge 
which she could anywise conceive possible, 
that the apostle of advanced medical science 
was at once set down in her mind as a highly 
suspicious character, to say the least. Dr. 
Dabney had said something about a possible 
reduction if Rob’s circumstances were made 
known; but Rob’s pride flew up at this, and 
he declared stoutly that he would not go to 
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seek charity from strangers—would not go 
without the full amount first named as ne- 
cessary. Miss Betsey, herself as proud as 
Lucifer, laughed grimly at poor Rob Shaw’s 
stuck-uppishness, and wondered where the 
money would come from to support it. 

Miss Stacy heard all this with but luke- 
warm interest. She was sorry for Rob and 
for poor Melindy; but Jeffie’s far-off hero 
was vastly more captivating to Miss ’Stacy’s 
romantic fancy—in his mysterious trouble, 
his possible delightful naughtiness—than 
these nearer, more prosaic neighbors. How- 
ever, hearing that Rob even meditated such 
a journey put up her respect for him more 
than a peg or two. 

«There is no tellin’ what good a ride on 
the kyars might do him,» said she, with a 
wistfulness born of her own repressed han- 
kering to try just once that form of loco- 
motion. 

Miss Betsey gave one of her most scornful 
snorts. 

« Kyars indeed! Kyars!» quoth she, in a 
tone that made further words needless. Ac- 


cording to Miss Betsey’s fast-set notion, 
«kyars» were designed by diabolical agency 
to run off the track in the most dangerous 
places possible, and to smash people into bits. 


In her mind’s eye was a picture, reflected 
and condensed from all the newspaper ac- 
counts of railway accidents that she had 
ever read or heard about, of men going 
about with shovels and buckets, collecting 
such gelatinous remnants of humanity as 
might be found after the usual boiler explo- 
sion and violent turning upside down of a 
ride on the cars. It darted across her now 
as being, on the whole, rather convenient 
that in thus recklessly spending in car-fare 
his means of a respectable funeral, Rob would 
be also cutting loose, so to speak, from the 
necessity of any funeral at all, in the regu- 
lar sense of the word. But she did not shock 
Miss ’Stacy by expressing this idea. There 
was silence for some minutes; and then Miss 
setsey jumped up suddenly, giving her shawl 
a vigorous shake as she folded it. 

«Well,» quoth she, «I said my say to 
Melindy—for all I don’t reckon it ’Il be any 
more counted on ’an the blowin’ o’ the wind. 
I ’ve freed my skyirts. If folks is set on 
wastin’ the’r substance that fashion, an’ 
goin’ down into the ground ’most as bare as 
when they came out—why, let ’em do it! 
They ken sell the’r last cow, if anybody ll 
buy it—dead poor, an’ this time o’ year, to 
boot. They ken even sell a piece o’ the’r land 
—if anybody ’s set on payin’ cash for gullies 
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an’ broom-sedge. But if any mortal human 
expects Betsey Sellock to help ’em out in 
sich projecks with her hard-earnt savin’s,— 
if anybody looks for me to spile my funeral, 
an’ the way o’ the Sellocks havin’ things ever 
since they was heerd of, jest to help other 
folks put off the’rs, against nature, beyond 
the lawful time,—why, they jest need n’t, 
an’ that ’s all!» 

« Law, sister Betty!» quavered Miss ’Stacy, 
trembling, «sho’ly nobody ’d look for you to 
do any sich outlandish thing as that.» 

«No; an’ they ’d better not!» cried Miss 
Betsey, with loudness and fury, for all the 
world as if Miss Stacy had been urging her 
to any such unheard-of step. And stalking 
firmly from the room, she slammed the door 
behind her. 

Miss Betsey had never been so grim, 
so uncompromising, with Miss ’Stacy’s little 
weaknesses as she proved herself during 
the next few days. Her resolve not to go 
near the Shaw family, or trouble herself any 
more about them, was announced in the 
severest tone, and that repeatedly; yet the 
subject was not off her mind, as might be 
easily guessed. Miss Stacy saw her more 
than once standing at a certain upper win- 
dow which commanded a view of their next 
neighbor’s roof and chimneys across the 
swelling field that lay between, with some 
mingled, unfamiliar emotion in her counte- 
nance. At last, one dark, rainy day when 
there: was the least possible temptation to 
take a walk abroad, she sprang up suddenly 
from a long meditation over her knitting, 
went up-stairs for her bonnet and shawl, 
came «clamping» down, and stalked away, 
without a word, along the field-path toward 
the Shaws’. 

«I knowed she would, after ’while,» said 
Miss ’Stacy, gazing after her out of the win- 
dow. «Her heart ’s kinder ’n her head, is 
sister Betty’s »—with a sage nod toward the 
misty panes as she turned to chunk the fire; 
« but as for that buryin’-money, I don’t b’lieve 
she ’d spend a cent of that to save her own 
life, mo’’an anybody else’s. Dear me! I won- 
der what she ’d say if she knowed "bout me 
an’ Jeffersony! » 

When Miss Betsey, damp and bedraggled, 
returned an hour later, she informed Miss 
Stacy, in answer to that gentler sister’s in- 
quiries, that Rob Shaw was going to Phila- 
delphia the next week. However, upon Miss 
’Stacy’s very natural question as to where the 
money had come from, she only said, «I do’ 
know,” in a voice that would seem to imply, 
«nor care, either.» 
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«Law! an’ did n’t you ask?» cried the 
other, amazement overpowering timidity. 

«Is ’t any business of mine or yours?» 
snapped Miss Betsey, turning her back, and 
looking down as she shook the wet from her 
skirts; and her tone was such that Miss Stacy, 
taking fair warning in time, discreetly asked 
no more questions. 

The next few weeks proved a trying time 
for Miss Stacy. The weather was bad, for 
one thing. Then, sister Betty’s humor was, 
to say the least, rather difficult during those 
days, varying, as it did, between a petulance 
most unwonted (for she was not generally 
an ill-tempered person, by any means) and 
a kind of glimmering softness, even more 
alarming to the other old woman, because 
much less familiar. Indeed, so new and 
strange was this last to Miss Stacy that each 
time it revealed itself it gave her a more de- 
cided turn than the accustomed scolding. 
Besides all this, Miss Stacy was disappointed 
at Jeffie’s failure to take her into the full 
confidence which she could not help think- 
ing she had a right to expect. Not that she 
repented her rash act of generosity—oh, no; 
nor was the delightful sense of living, far- 
reaching power which it opened to her a 
compensation to be despised; only she did 
wish that Jeffersonia were not so slow in tell- 
ing her all about it. However, there were 
plenty of grateful signs on the girl’s part 
when they met. The pretty dark-blue eyes 
looked volumes. Miss ’Stacy’s hand would be 
eloquently squeezed under sheltering shaw] 
or apron, even beneath the very eyes of 
Miss Betsey, who somehow happened to be 
always at home in those days whenever Jeffie 
dropped in. Once when Miss Betsey was rat- 
tling the tongs in her efforts to pick up a 
smoking chunk, Miss Stacy took occasion to 
whisper the question, «Has he got it all 
right?» And Jeffie whispered back, with a 
cautious glance toward the fireplace, «It ’s 
all right,—or comin’ right,—an’ thank you 
forever»; which, though just enough to 
make Miss Stacy want more, was all they 
had a private chance for. 

Rob Shaw went to Philadelphia, stayed 
about a fortnight, and returned wonderfully 
changed for the better—improved, as his mo- 
ther said with tears of joy, «to a moracle»: 
his step elastic as it had not been for months, 
his weakly stoop well-nigh gone, the anxious 
shadow cleared from his eyes. Whether it 
was the ride on the cars, as Miss "Stacy in- 
clined to believe, that had wrought this 
Same marvelous change; or the magic of 
the great doctor’s touch and glance; or the 
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requickening of life-breathing hope when he 
had been told, after due examination, that 
his case was not such a bad one, after all; 
or whether it was simply that nature’s turn- 
ing-point had been reached and passed, so 
that, as Miss Betsey said, he would have be- 
gun to get well anyhow, doctors or no doc- 
tors—which of these causes was the true 
one, who can certainly decide? Among the 
simple neighbors who rejoiced together over 
Rob’s improvement, and who would perhaps 
have enjoyed his funeral almost as much, 
—in a different way, of course,—it fur- 
nished a deal of conversation, that boon to 
country folk in private and public; and by 
nobody was it dwelt upon in thought more 
than by Miss ’Stacy Sellock. However, being 
kept indoors by a bad cold about that time 
and for a fortnight afterward, she was 
obliged to take all at second hand from 
Miss Betsey, who, though she saw the inter- 
esting convalescent more than once, was 
rather crustily reserved on the subject. 

It was one day in latter April, one warm 
and golden Sunday afternoon, when Miss 
’Stacy Sellock sat all by herself on the front 
porch,—it being the only side of the house 
quite away from any glimpse of the grave- 
yard,—leisurely enjoying the time and the 
scene. 

Miss ’Stacy’s cold was better, but a knitted 
« nuby,» as she called it, was still spread dis- 
creetly over her head and shoulders. Her 
purple calico gown was spotless and fresh, 
her white apron amazingly smooth. The big 
Bible indoors had been dutifully done with 
before dinner-time. Miss ’Stacy’s favorite 
reading-book for such holiday occasions lay 
open on her lap, being one of the « Lady’s 
Keepsake» order, and pensively semi-reli- 
gious, adorned with pictures of various ele- 
gant creatures with very small hands, very 
big eyes, and no mouths at all to speak of, 
any more than the slightest vulgar sugges- 
tion of bone or muscle. The perfection of 
beauty they represented now, as always, to 
Miss Stacy; and, as usual, it was rather their 
charms than the reading-matter that min- 
gled with her consciousness of the delight- 
fully warm yellow sunshine, and the drowsy, 
mingled hum of the small creeping, flying, 
and buzzing things all around and above. _ 

It was such weather as only the spring of 
a somewhat austerely temperate climate can 
bring forth. Our Indian summer comes 
nearer to it than any other season, save 
that on such a day as this we write of it was 
hope, and not pensive retrospect,— growth, 
and not decay, —that warmedand scented the 
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air. It was «the budding force and passion 
of the spring» that vaguely stirred and 
thrilled even through Miss ’Stacy’s chilly old 
veins. Cherry- and peach-tree blossoms were 
just beginning to scatter their still unwith- 
ered petals; apple-buds and lilacs, white and 
purple, were just peeping forth from green- 
ery hardly less sweet-scented than the flow- 
ers it sheltered. The short grass shone 
yellowly, as if sprinkled with gold-dust. 
Earth and air teemed and vibrated with 
young, living sights and sounds. Mother 
hens were scratching and clucking to their 
broods in the warm brown mold under the 
lilac-bushes. The first young calf of the 
season—and just then the most important 
living creature on the place, from Miss Bet- 
sey’s thrifty farmer’s point of view—was 
stumbling gaily on his long, awkward legs 
beside the stolidly grazing dam. 

Miss Stacy bethought herself that a visit 
from Jeffie would be satisfactory just now, 
while sister Betty was absent on her usual 
Sunday evening walk about the farm. More 
than one longing glance did she cast in the 
direction from which that young maiden 
might possibly come. But, nobody appear- 
ing, Miss Stacy ceased to look either that 
way or any other with any certainty of 
vision. Sunshine, landscape, pictures, all 
faded into a dusky blank; and the little old 
woman was only half awakened, twenty 
minutes later, by the click of the front- 
gate latch. 

Miss ’Stacy sat up straight, and rubbed her 
blinking eyes, under the impression that she 
certainly must be still dreaming. There 
was Jeffersonia, to be sure, the very one 
whom she had rather been expecting to see; 
but there was another person, whose com- 
pany-keeping with her young friend just 
now, taken with a certain peculiar look on 
both faces, was startlingly suggestive. It 
was Rob Shaw. 

Never had Miss Stacy seen Jeffie look so 
pretty. Her big blue eyes shone softly— 
«like a lamp ’way off yonder in the dark,» 
the old woman said to herself afterward, re- 
calling the impression. A red rose bloomed 
on each cheek. Her pink lips were apart, 
as if with overflow of heart laughter between 
them. All her Sunday finery of beads and 
ruffies and ribbons, which would perhaps 
have been odious on almost anybody else, 
seemed to take on its share of a cer- 
tain dainty personality. There was a kind 
of shamefacedness in her air, struggling 
vaguely with happy excitement, as the two 
came slowly toward the porch; but as for 


Rob, he held his head up quite naturally, 
and seemed unaware of himself or aught 
but Jeffie there walking beside him. 

He was a tall, well-knit youngster, one-and- 
twenty on his last birthday, good-looking in 
both senses of that word «good.» A country 
clod-hopper he had been mentally pronounced 
—innospirit of disfavor,though—bythe great 
city doctor not long before; and some overly 
high-strung ambitious improver of the human 
race, after essaying him as an experiment, 
might have said « clod,» for Rob’s aspirations 
were perhaps as limited as his chances. Be 
that as it may,—unfortunate or otherwise, 
— his outer clay was well-shapen, if not clear- 
cut. His half-shy, merry gray eyes had a 
clear honesty in them naturally reflected 
from fields and woods and swiftly running 
streams and open skies. His strong, broad 
hands were less brown, more delicate, just 
now than in common, as also was his face; 
but the pinched, pain-worn look from which 
Miss Betsey had drawn her too hasty conclu- 
sion of coming doom was entirely gone. 

Jeffie and Rob, Rob Shaw and Jeffie, 
thus walking and talking—and looking—to- 
gether! Miss Stacy rose to her feet, quiver- 
ing with excitement at the new idea so 
suddenly thrust upon her. Where was 
Stephen Haley, the mysterious Western 
hero whose name she had been so sure of 
guessing aright? How had she ever come, 
in the name of sense, to make such a mis- 
take? She rose up, all a-flutter, as I have 
said, when the pair drew near, and shook 
hands rather stiffly with Rob. As for Jeffer- 
sonia, she rushed up the step with a little 
nervous giggle, and threw her arms round 
her old friend’s neck. 

«Oh, Miss Stacy!» she whispered, «he 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout it yet, Miss Stacy. 
He ’ll bless an’ thank you, like I do, when I 
tell him; but I ain’t told it yet, an’ he thinks 
’t was all Miss Betsey’s doin’s.» 

«Good gracious!» said Miss ’Stacy, half 
aloud, in her amazement; «Betsey! You 
mean to say that sister Betsey—» And 
just at that moment who should walk 
around the corner of the house, a sun- 
bonnet on her head and sheepskin mittens 
on her hands, but Miss Betsey herself. 

She stopped and stood still a moment at 
sight of the others—only a moment; but 
what words can ever do justice to the men- 
tal earthquake that Miss Stacy Sellock went 
through in that space of time? With two 
such revelations tumbling one upon another, 
no wonder the little old soul felt, as she said 
afterward, «ready to drop,» and looked it, 
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too. But Miss Betsey did not seem to notice 
anything amiss. « Humph!» said she, as she 
came forward and shook hands jerkily with 
Jeffie. Then she turned to Rob. The young 
man had spoken his words of thanks more 
than once before, and been summarily « shut 
up» by her; but if ever a dignified spinster 
received a warmly expressive glance from 
two handsome, clear, masculine eyes, Miss 
3etsey did then. 

Looking him severely in the face, with 
the air of one who will allow no transports of 
any sort, she raised her mittened hand and 
pointed over his shoulder toward the pas- 
ture-field hard by, just beyond the yard 
fence. «If you ken show any two-day-old 
calf to beat that thar yonder,» said she, in 
a grimly challenging tone, «I ’d like to set 
eyes on him, an’ that’s all.» 

A moment later she and Rob were step- 
ping through the gate, deep in talk. 

Miss Stacy had sunk helplessly down on 
the bench, her hands twitching at her apron, 
her eyes blinking in amazed pursuit of Miss 
Betsey’s retreating form. «Jeffie,» said she 
presently, in a weak little voice, «did sister 
Betty know about that money I give you?» 

«No, no!» cried Jeffersonia, half scared 
and ready to cry at her friend’s curious 
look, and struck by a sudden realization of 
deceit, somehow, on her own part. Nobody 
knew it, said she, but their own two selves; 
not even Rob—not even Rob’s mother, who 
had solemnly vowed, when Jeffie placed it in 
her hands, that she would never tell Rob, or 
any other living soul, who brought it. 

«She was just goin’ to say ’t was lent her 
by a friend,» went on Jeffersonia; «but I 
don’t believe now that Rob would ha’ took 
it, after all, till he found out where it come 
from; only Miss Betsey she come the very 
next day, and fetched her money to Mrs. 
Shaw for Rob. ‘Here; take this, if you want 
it,) says she,—Mrs. Shaw she said herself 
how them was her very words,—‘an’ if you 
an’ Rob are set on playin’ the fool, jest go 
‘long an’ do it» So then Mrs. Shaw put all 
together, with some they ’d raked an’ scraped 
theirselves—it makin’ enough for everything 
needful. An’ Rob he thinks to this very min- 
ute ’t was all Miss Betsey’s money.» 

Jeffie drew her breath with a little excited 
sob. «He ’ll pay it back, Miss Stacy,» said 
she, with a proud glance at her lover’s broad 
back and shoulders, just visible over the 
fence. «Youll never ketch him restin’ easy 
till every cent ’s paid back. He’s plannin’ a 
fresh start this spring—if only his strength 
don’t get a backset again. It ’ll be a hard 
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case, I’m thinkin’, if the Lord don’t favor him 
a little, an’ help him out. I’m thinkin’ that 
maybe he did send two of his angels to 
serve that blessed turn when you an’ Miss 
Betsey came into this world.» Sob, sob, sob, 
and a really painful squeeze of Miss ’Stacy’s 
mildly deprecating hand. 

«Oh, you need n’t shake your head. I be- 
lieve it, that I do!» cried Jeffie. «It ’s you 
an’ Miss Betsey—the two blessedest women 
that ever lived—that ’s helped to save his 
life. And if ever we do get married,—which 
it ain’t very likely to be soon, but I’ll never 
have another, even if he was made out of 
gold and diamonds,—if ever we do get mar- 
ried, happy an’ safe, I ’ll never forget—an’ 
Rob ’ll never forget, neither—whose doin’s 
brought it about.» 

Jeffersonia opened her eyes wide when 
Miss "Stacy mentioned the name of Stephen 
Haley. However had Miss Stacy come to 
take up such a notion! she cried, yet with 
the coquettishly satisfied laugh of a young 
woman who has had her choice of lovers. 
«To think that anybody would ever fancy 
that foolish, braggin’ Steve—after knowin’ 
Rob! Law, Miss Stacy! To be sure, we did 
keep it mighty close between us, me an’ 
Rob; an’ it ’s a secret yet to the most o’ 
persons. But to think of me fancyin’ Steve!» 

When the lovers had taken leave a little 
while later, going away together across 
the gray-green pasture-field, Miss Betsey 
plumped down upon the porch bench with an 
emphasis that fairly made Miss ’Stacy quail. 

« Well,» said she, fetching a hard breath, 
«thar goes two fools that ll never be nothin’ 
else but fools on God A’mighty’s earth. As 
for that thar gyirl, she alwys was a born 
simpleton, — whatever fancy some folks have 
took to her,—an’ when Rob gits ’longside 0’ 
her he ’pears to lose what little sense he ’s 
got hisself. Gi’ me a woman with some mind 
of her own to speak out, an’ some backbone 
in her body. None o’ your batter-puddin’ an’ 
roly-poly mush for Betsey Sellock. Next 
whip-stitch they “U be gittin’ married,— 
them two born geese,—an’ then how ’I] it 
be? Thar ’ll be Rob, like a toad under the 
harrow, the rest o’ his days, jest to scrape 
along. Thar ‘ll be ten or mebbe a dozen 
young ones,—like them that ought n’t to 
have any alw’ys has,—with skeerce victuals 
enough to put in the’r mouths, an’ skeerce 
clo’es to keep ’em kivered. That ’s the way 
it ‘ll go on, year in and out,—drag, drag, 
drag,—an’ at the mortal end not enough left 
to pay the grave-digger, let alone bury ’em 
decent.» 
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Miss Betsey paused, with another long- 
drawn breath, and untied her sunbonnet 
strings. «I ain’t begrudgin’ nothin’ I done,» 
said she. «I’ve got no Injun spirit, to give 
an’ grudge, thank the Lord: « Help out a fool 
accordin’ to his folly,» as the Bible says—or 
somethin’ like it. The boy ’s welcome to the 
money’s worth, for all ’t was n’t easy earnt, 
nor easy to give—God knows—an’ ’t ain’t no 
use denyin’. Mebbe he ’ll make it up to me, 
as he lets on he ’s bound to do, an’ mebbe 
I’ll be spared long enough to make it up for 
myself. But hows’ever, bein’ a Sellock, and 
at my time o’ life, I can’t look much for’ard 
to that. Mebbe it ’s the pride o’ the flesh, 
that ought n’t to be give in to; but anyhow, 
I’m glad you ’ve got your hund’ed an’ fifty 
dollars laid by safe, an’ ken be put away gen- 
teel an’ comfortable to-morrer, if the call 
comes—even if I’ve got to be buried at last 
in one of these here common coffins, an’ laid 
out in my petticut.» 

The poor old soul paused, looking straight 
before her, and a few big tears—the gath- 
ered outcome of Heaven knows how real a 
renunciatory struggle—rolled one after the 
other down her cheeks. Miss Stacy sat 
trembling, in fearful doubt as to the possi- 
ble effect of a revelation on her part, yet 
feeling somehow that she must now or never 
make a clean breast of it. Presently she be- 
gan in a sort of desperation: 

«I don’t keer ’bout bein’ buried any bet- 
ter’ an you, sister Betty,» said she; «an’ I 
could n’t be, nohow, if I did. I ain’t got no 
hund’ed an’ fifty dollars; I give it all away, 
same as you did yo’s, to Jeffersony for 
Rob.» 

Miss Betsey looked at her in a dazed way, 
saying never a word; and still with that very 
peculiar air, still speechless, she listened to 
Miss "Stacy's somewhat incoherent expla- 
nation. Her look strayed away from Miss 
‘Stacy’s face, beyond, above it, into the ten- 
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der young greenery, the budding bloom of 
the apple-trees in the orchard, now freshly 
stirred by evening’s awakened breeze, roseate- 
tinged with level evening sunbeams, fragrant, 
tremulous, vocal with the hum of a million 
fluttering insects. And as she thus gazed, a 
strange, unaccustomed expression came into 
the old woman’s eyes, like the reflected light 
of a sudden, darting realization, or perhaps 
the quickening of some half-forgotten primi- 
tive joy, new in effect, yet as divinely old as 
humanity itself. Perhaps she understood as 
never before, amid other intuitive enlight- 
enments won by late well-doing, that all 
this was better than death, even death 
under the most respectably interred condi- 
tions; understood, though with vagueness 
not to be caught or embodied in her simple 
speech, that in the ascending scale of this 
same life—harmoniously interwoven, never 
ending, still beginning throughout eternity 
—one wedding, however humble, is much 
more important than all the grandest fu- 
nerals the world has ever seen. « Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust»: but there, before her 
very eyes, last year’s moldering leaves and 
withered grass-blades were visibly strength- 
ening, enriching new forms of this uncon- 
querable principle which, appropriating all 
matter for its own endless use, will not let 
anything on the earth or under the earth be 
ever really quite done with and laid apart 
from the rest. Perhaps Miss Betsey liad a 
glimmering foretaste then of the half-pity- 
ing indifference with which a soul just de- 
livered must regard the body it has got rid 
of forever. Slowly, like one waking out of a 
dream, she looked around her, listening, tak- 
ing in the various signs of cheerful, growing 
existence. Impressively she rose up at last, 
and turned to the other old woman there 
beside her. 

« Well, thank the Lord,» said she, «we 
ain’t dead yet.» 





A MYTH OF WATERLOO. 
| BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





FTER his defeat at Ligny, on 
the evening of June 16, Blii- 
cher issued the order for the 
concentration of his army at 
Wavre, a position from which 
cooperation might be ren- 
dered to Wellington if the 
British commander should 
accept battle at Waterloo. 
The staff-officer whom he 

had sent overnight from the battle to 

give intimation of his intentions had been 
wounded on the way; and when Wellington, 
who had slept at Genappe, returned to the 
front at Quatre Bras in the early morning of 
the 17th, he had as yet no tidings of the 
issue of the battle of Ligny. The detach- 
ment of cavalry which he sent to obtain 
information brought him intelligence of 
Bliicher’s defeat, and that the Prussian 











army was in retreat on Wavre. An hour 
later came Lieutenant Massow with detailed 
communications from Bliicher; and Welling- 
ton sent back word by the lieutenant that 
he was about to fall back into the Waterloo 
position, where he would stand and fight 
next day if he were supported from Wavre 


by one Prussian corps. Massow reached 
Wavre at noon, carrying to Blicher the 
Duke’s answer. A long delay occurred be- 
fore it was possible to send Wellington de- 
cided assurance of support. The whereabouts 
of Thielmann’s and Bulow’s corps was not ac- 
curately known, and the reserve ammunition 
had not arrived. According to Ollech, the 
latest Prussian authority, it was not until 
after 11 Pp. M. that Blicher was finally able 
todespatch the definite intimation that Bulow 
would march at daylight on the enemy’s right, 
that Pirch would follow in support, and that 
the two other corps would be in readiness in 
case of need. It must have been between 
1 and 2 A. M. of the 18th before this commu- 
nication was in Wellington’s hands. 

Siborne’s narrative varies in its details. 
His version is that Massow took back from 
Wellington to Bliicher a letter « proposing to 
accept a battle on the following day in the 
position in front of Waterloo, provided the 
_ Prince would detach two corps to his assist- 
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ance »; and that Bliicher’s response, received 
by the Duke in the course of the evening, 
was in the following terms: «I shall not 
come with two corps only, but with my 
whole army; upon this understanding, how- 
ever: that should the French not attack us 
on the 18th, we shall attack them on the 
19th.» The discreparicy between the state- 
ments of Siborne and Ollech as to the pre- 
cise time when Wellington received specific 
assurance of Prussian cooperation on the 
18th would be of little importance were it 
not for the circumstance that whereas he 
had taken up his position for the morrow’s 
battle in the afternoon and early evening of 
the 17th, it was not until later in the even- 
ing, if Siborne is correct,—according to 
Ollech, not until nearly two o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th,—that he was in pos- 
session of definite assurance of Prussian 
support. Notwithstanding the full mutual 
confidence between Blicher and the British 
commander, the latter may well be imagined 
to have experienced an interval of anxiety — 
that interval shorter if Siborne’s statement 
is accurate, considerably longer if Ollech’s 
testimony is accepted, in regard to the 
near-midnight despatch from.Wavre of Blii- 
cher’s letter conveying assurance of support. 

It seems impossible to ascertain on whom 
rests the original responsibility for the story 
which has been obscurely current for many 
years, that the Duke, after having brought 
his army into the position in which he in- 
tended to fight next day, rode over to Wavre, 
in the evening of the 17th, to ascertain defi- 
nitely what support he was to expect from 
Bliicher in the impending battle. This story 
has been investigated by Colonel Maurice. 
who has brought together a considerable 
amount of evidence which he regards as 
going far to establish the truth of it. That 
evidence I purpose to sift, point by point, in 
the belief that close investigation will render 
it valueless. 

Colonel Maurice cites, as the earliest ap- 
pearance of the story in print, the following 
extract from the third edition of John Gib- 
son Lockhart’s « History of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,» published in 1835: 
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All his arrangements having been effected early 
in the evening of the 17th, the Duke Bf Welling- 
ton rode across country to Bliicher, to inform him 
personally that he had thus far effected the plan 
agreed on at Brye, and express his hope to be sup- 
ported on the morrow by two Prussian divisions. 
The veteran replied that he would leave a single 
corps to hold Grouchy at bay as well as it could, 
and march himself with the rest of his army upon 
Waterloo; and Wellington immediately returned 
to his post. 


To this is appended the following foot- 
note: 


The fact of Wellington and Bliicher having met 
between the battles of Ligny and Waterloo is well 
known to many of the superior officers in. the 
Netherlands; but the writer of this compendium 
has never happened to see it mentioned in print. 


It was not likely that he should, since he 
was the first to commit the statement to 
print. In Lockhart’s two earlier editions 


(1826 and 1829) there is no mention of any 
«ride across country»; the statement, on 
the contrary, is that «the Duke sent to 
Bliicher»—the rest of the sentence being 
identical, save for the absence of the word 
« personally,» with the wording of the quota- 
tion made above. Clearly, in the interval 


between 1829 and 1835 some one had misin- 
formed Lockhart to the effect that the 
Duke had not «sent,» but had himself 
ridden «across country to Bliicher»; and, 
naturally enough, Lockhart embodied the 
latter statement in his edition of 1835, add- 
ing from misleading information the matter 
in the foot-note quoted. The passages alike 
in text and foot-note seem to have passed un- 
noticed, save for the brusque contradiction, 
«The author and his informants, however 
superior, are mistaken,» given to them in an 
article in the «Quarterly Review» which 
appeared in 1842, written by Lord Francis 
Egerton, afterward Lord Ellesmere, who 
confessedly wrote under the inspiration of 
the Duke, and in this instance directly from 
a memorandum drawn up by his Grace. 
Lockhart was a man of character and 
honor; and accepting the «Quarterly’s» 
contradiction as emanating virtually from 
the Duke, in the edition of his history pub- 
lished in New York in 1843 he expunged 
the passage as to the ride, and reverted to 
the original statement that «the Duke sent 
to Blicher.» Thus Lockhart’s last word is 
against the story of the ride to Wavre; for, 
being dead many years before its pubiication, 
he had no responsibility for the reprint, in 
1867, of the third edition of his history—a 
VoL. LV.—59-60. 
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reprint in which the story of the ride was 
retained. 

Colonel Maurice’s second piece of evidence 
in favor of the ride to Wavre has a verisimili- 
tude that on the surface appears absolutely 
convincing. In 1871 there was published a 
book entitled, «A Memoir of Charles Mayne 
Young, Tragedian; with Extracts from his 
Son’s Journal, by Julian Charles Young, M. A., 
Rector of Ilmington.» The story of the 
ride to Wavre is told with most plausible 
circumstantiality in the journal of the cleri- 
cal gentleman, and must be quoted entire, 
for it is too picturesque and realistic for 
compression: 


in the year 1833, while living in Hampshire [so 
chronicled Mr. Young], no one showed my wife 
and myself more constant hospitality than the late 
Right Honorable Henry Pierrepoint, father of the 
present Lady Charles Wellesley. . . . On one of 
our many delightful visits to Conholt, Mr. Pierre- 
point had just returned from Strathfieldsaye when 
we arrived. He had been there to meet the judges, 
whom the Duke was accustomed to receive an- 
nually, previously to the opening of the spring as- 
sizes. After dinner, Mr. Pierrepoint was asked if 
he had had an agreeable visit. « Particularly so,» 
was the answer. «The Duke was in great force, 
and, for him, unusually communicative. The two 
judges and myself having arrived before the rest 
of the guests, who lived nearer Strathfieldsaye 
than we did, the Duke asked us if we were dis- 
posed to take a walk, see the paddocks, and get an 
appetite for dinner. We all three gladly assented 
to the proposal. As we were stumping along, one 
of the judges asked the Duke if we might see 
Copenhagen, his celebrated charger. ‘God bless 
you!» replied the Duke, «he has been long dead, 
and half the fine ladies of my acquaintance have 
got bracelets or lockets made from his mane or 
tail» «Pray, Duke, apart from his being so closely 
associated with your Grace in the glories of Water- 
loo, was he a very remarkable—I mean a particu- 
larly clever horse? 

« Duke: «Many faster horses, no doubt; many 
handsomer; but for bottom and endurance I never 
saw his fellow. I ’ll give you a proof of it. On 
the 17th, early in the day, I had a horse shot 
under me. Few know it, but it was so. Before 
10 a. M. I got on Copenhagen’s back. There 
was so much to do and to see to that neither he 
nor I was still for many minutes together. I 
never drew bit, and he never had a morsel in his 
mouth, till 8 Pp. M., when Fitzroy Somerset came 
to tell me dinner was ready in the little neighbor- 
ing village of Waterloo. The poor beast I saw my- 
self stabled and fed. I told my groom to give him 
no hay, but, after a few go-downs of chilled 
water, as much corn and beans as he had a mind 
for, impressing on him the necessity of strewing 
them well over the manger first. Somerset and I 
despatched a hasty meal, and as soon as we had 

1 Lady Charles Wellesley died in 1893. 
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done so I sent Somerset off on an errand. This I 
did, I confess, on purpose that I might get him out 
of my way; for I knew that if he had the slightest 
inkling of what I was up to, he would have done 
his best to dissuade me from my purpose, and 
want to accompany me. 

« (The fact was, I wanted to see Bliicher, that 
I might learn from his own lips at what hour it 
was probable he would be able to join forces with 
us the next day. Therefore, the moment Fitzroy’s 
back was turned, I ordered Copenhagen to be re- 
saddled, and told my man to get his own horse, 
and accompany me to Wavre, where I had reason 
to believe old « Forwards»! was encamped. Now, 
Wavre being some twelve miles from Waterloo, I 
was not a little disgusted, on getting there, to find 
that the old fellow’s quarters were still two miles 
further off. However, I saw him, got the informa- 
tion I wanted from him, and made the best of my 
way homewards. Bad, however, was the best; for, 
by Jove! it was so dark that I fell into a deepish 
dike by the roadside, and if it had not been for my 
orderly’s assistance, I doubt if I ever should have 
got out. Thank God, there was no harm done either 
to horse or man! 

«« Well, on reaching headquarters, and thinking 
hew bravely my old horse had carried me all day, 
I could not help going up to his head to tell him 
so by a few caresses. But hang me if, when I was 
giving him a slap of approbation on his hind quar- 
ters, he did not fling out one of his hind legs with 
as much vigour as if he had been in the stable for 
a couple of days! Remember, gentlemen, he had 
been out with me on his back for upwards of ten 
hours, and had carried me eight and twenty miles 
besides. I call that bottom, eh?>» 


By his own confession, Mr. Young was one 


of the most untrustworthy of writers. He 
was frank enough as to his own weaknesses. 
« Except,» he says in his preface, «in in- 
stances in which I speak of occurrences as 
having happened to myself, or with my own 
knowledge, I will not vouch for the truth of 
one of them. I have only repeated what I 
have been told by others, and will not even 
pledge myself to have done that faithfully; 
for my memory, never very strong, has been 
greatly impaired by time.» He was, in fact, 
a gobe-mouches of the first water, and almost 
every page of his book testifies to his skill 
in building up and padding out a telling and 
specious story from the merest fragment of 
a casual on dit. He it was who invented, 
with all its graphic details of verisimilitude, 
the absurd story of a Birmingham bagman 
acting as volunteer galloper to the Duke in 
the hottest period of the battle of Waterloo, 


1 Bliicher was familiarly known as «Marshal For- 
wards» («Vorwarts»), in which stirring shout was 
chiefly condensed his simple strategy and tactics. 

2 «Quarterly Review,» Vol. Ixxvi, June, 1845; article, 
« Marmont, Siborne, and Alison.» 
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when all his staff were dispersed on various 
errands. He described John Wilson Croker 
in 1832 as having filled for forty years a 
prominent position in the world of letters, 
Croker having been born in 1780! A charac- 
teristic instance of Young’s untrustworthi- 
ness may be worth citation. He maintains 
that the story of the ride, derived from such 
an unexceptionable source, and repeated al- 
most immediately after it had been told, must 
carry its own confirmation. «If, however,» he 
continues, «any sceptic should still have 
doubts on the subject, I would refer him to 
the review of Siborne’s ‘ Waterloo» in the 
(Quarterly Review,” where he will find, in a 
note at the foot of one of the pages, a distinct 
allusion to the meeting between the chiefs 
of the Allied and Prussian armies on the 
night of the 17th.» But, unfortunately for 
Mr. Young’s accuracy, there is no such foot- 
note in the article to which he refers, nor 
does that article contain any allusion, direct 
or remote, to the meeting on which he in- 
sists so triumphantly. In fine, Young’s jour- 
nal is, for the most part, a tissue of garrulous 
galimatias. 

Young is characteristically indefinite as 
to the year in the spring of which he tells 
of Mr. Pierrepoint having met the assize 
judges at Strathfieldsaye, and of his having 
brought home to Conholt the gist of the 
story which, we may be very sure, owed its 
graphic touches and characteristic embel- 
lishments to the ingenuity and industry of 
the clerical compiler of narratives. It may 
safely be assumed that Mr. Pierrepoint’s con- 
tribution was a mere halfpennyworth of 
bread compared with the intolerable deal of 
sack which Young, at his leisure, poured into 
the story which has just been quoted. Al- 
though it was during their Hampshire so- 
journ in 1833 that Mr. and Mrs. Young first 
experienced Mr. Pierrepoint’s hospitality, the 
sense of the passage seems to point to « many 
delightful visits to Conholt» in subsequent 
years, during one of which visits Young 
seized and elaborated the historic trowvaille 
which he describes Mr. Pierrepoint as hav- 
ing brought from Strathfieldsaye. This could 
not have occurred until after 1836, the year 
in which Wellington’s famous charger Co- 
penhagen died, since Young’s account makes 
the Duke speak of that gallant animal as 
«long dead.» 

But apart altogether from Young and the 
detailed story which his journal contains, 
there undoubtedly is a certain amount of 
evidence that at least on one occasion the 
Duke did unwittingly say something which 
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might have given color to the belief on the 
part of the listeners that he actually did ride 
to Wavre on the evening of June 17. Mr. 
W. B. Coltman, a barrister of high standing, 
now alive, and a son of the late Mr. Justice 
Coltman of the Common Pleas, has testified 
in writing to his distinct recollection of hav- 
ing heard his father tell the story sub- 
stantially as recorded by Young, although 
not in so great detail, the justice explaining 
that he had heard it from the Duke’s own 
mouth during a visit which he made to 
Strathfieldsaye when on the spring circuit 
in the year 1840. The only material discrep- 
ancy betwen Young’s account and that of 
Mr. Justice Coltman, as remembered by his 
son, is that whereas Young describes Co- 
penhagen’s lashing out as having occurred 
after the Wavre ride, Mr. Justice Coltman’s 
account made the horse kick out when his 
rider dismounted on returning from the pur- 
suit after the victory of Waterloo. It is ob- 
vious that the testimony contributed by Mr. 
Coltman, in common with that which Young’s 
narrative furnishes, has its weight impaired 
by being hearsay and second-hand evidence 
—Young’s coming through the channel of 
Mr. Pierrepoint, that of Mr. Coltman emanat- 


ing from his father. Mr. Coltman has kindly 
communicated an extract from his father’s 
journal, dated May 12, 1841, in which, how- 
ever, there is no reference to the subject of 
the ride to Wavre. The extract is as follows: 


In the spring of 1840 I went the circuit with 
Rolfe, and in the course of it dined and slept at 
Strathfieldsaye with the great man of the age. 
He was simple and unaffected as possible, talked 
a great deal, and was exceedingly polite and 
agreeable. I have somewhere a few memoranda 
of what he said, but cannot now lay my hands on 
them. Some time I will enter them on the oppo- 
site page. 


But this, adds his son, he never did. 

It seems fairly probable that Mr. Pierre- 
point, Young’s informant, was a fellow-guest 
at Strathfieldsaye with Mr. Justice Coltman 
in the course of the spring circuit of 1840, 
and that both misunderstood some of Wel- 
lington’s possibly casual and rambling ob- 
servations, and took away with them the 
erroneous belief that the Duke had actually 
stated that he had visited Bliicher at Wavre 
on the evening before the day of Waterloo. 
It must in fairness be acknowledged that 
testimony to the effect that the Duke told 
the story of his having made a night ride to 
Wavre on Copenhagen comes to us through 
two distinct channels, between which there 
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could have been no collusion; for Young 
gives no token of ever having heard of Mr. 
Justice Coltman, while Mr. W. B. Coltman 
had never heard of Young’s book until Colo- 
nel Maurice called his attention to it four 
years ago. 

To the present writer, analyzing some 
eighteen months ago the evidence which 
has been carefully marshaled above, it did 
not appear that the existing testimony war- 
ranted a belief in the story of the ride to 
Wavre. This, however, was not the impres- 
sion of the most recent and, it may be added, 
perhaps the most critical writer on the Water- 
loo campaign. In the first edition of his valu- 
able work! Mr. Ropes considered that the 
ride to Wavre «rests on testimony which it 
is impossible to disregard.» In his view, the 
fact that the matter was intentionally kept 
very quiet accounted for there being no men- 
tion of it in the histories. «It seems,» he 
wrote, «at first sight very remarkable that 
there is no mention of the Duke’s visit by 
any Prussian writer; but it must be remem- 
bered that there was every reason why the 
public should not know at that time that 
there had existed, prior to the battle, any- 
thing but complete confidence in the inten- 
tion and ability of his ally to support him.» 
And Mr. Ropes thus concluded: «That the 
Duke did ride over to Wavre and see Bliicher, 
and satisfy himself that the necessary sup- 
port would be forthcoming the next day, we 
must believe.» In the third edition of his ad- 
mirable « Campaign of Waterloo» Mr. Ropes 
has abandoned that belief; and he has stated 
his conviction, formed on evidence which has 
recently come to light, that Wellington did 
not make the ride. 

The writer conceives that the results of 
his closer study of the subject than had been 
made by those who had previously given it 
attention, and the very recent coming to 
light of a document which cannot but be 
held decisive, carry the final dissipation of 
the «ride to Wavre » myth, and this notwith- 
standing Young’s narrative and Mr. Coltman’s 
testimony to his father’sreminiscences. Some 
of the reasoning has already been set forth 
in the earlier part of this article; strong 
negative evidence is furnished in the follow- 
ing account of an interview between the 
Duke and Sir John Malcolm; and finally, 
there is fresh and conclusive evidence in the 
very interesting conversations of the late 
Mr. Justice Gurney with the Duke. 

Between the Duke of Wellington and Sir 

1 «The Campaign of Waterloo: A Military History.» 
By John Codman Ropes. 
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John Malcolm, the Indian soldier and admin- 
istrator, there existed a lifelong and intimate 
friendship. Malcolm was in England at the 
time of the battle of Waterloo, and a few 
days after the arrival of the Duke in Paris 
he hurried across the Channel to congratu- 
late his friend on the last and greatest of 
his many victories. When Malcolm presented 
himself, the Duke left the party with which 
he had been dining, and shaking Malcolm 
cordially by the hand, retired with him to 
one end of the room, where he briefly re- 
counted the occurrences of the eventful 
month. Malcolm said that he could not dis- 
cover any great strength in the Waterloo 
position. The Duke replied that he had no 
previous intention of fighting a battle there. 
« The fact is,» he said, «I should have fought 
at Quatre Bras on the 17th if the Prussians 
had held their ground. My retiring to Wa- 
terloo was a matter of necessity, not of 
choice.» Malcolm asked him if Bliicher had 
cooperated well. « Nothing could be better,» 
replied the Duke. «I sent him word that I 
knew I should be attacked at Waterloo. He 
said he would be ready on the 19th. That 
would not answer, I replied, as I was assured 
I should be attacked on the 18th, and that I 
would be satisfied with Biilow’s corps. Blii- 
cher then wrote or sent word that he would 
send Bilow’s corps and another, and came 
himself with his whole army to my support.»! 
It cannot be doubted, having regard to the un- 
reserved intimacy between the two men, that 
Wellington would have mentioned the circum- 
stanceif he had made the night ride to Wavre. 

It is a singularly interesting circumstance 
that the written memoranda of conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington, listened to and 
partaken in by one judge while on a visit to 
Strathfieldsaye during circuit, should have 
remained extant for more than half a.cen- 
tury, to become now of value in virtual op- 
position, as regards the truth or the reverse 
of the story of the Duke’s ride to Wavre, to 
the verbal and unrecorded reminiscences of 
a brother judge, who was a subsequent guest 
of the same illustrious host on a similar oc- 
casion. The notes which follow are copied 
from the original documents in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Frederick Gurney, grandson 
of Mr. Justice Gurney, who, along with his 
brother circuit-judge, Mr. Justice Williams, 
was a guest at Strathficldsaye of the Duke 
of Wellington in the course of the spring cir- 
cuit of 1837. The manuscript memoranda, 
recorded by Mr. Justice Gurney, of the 


1 Kaye's «Lives of Indian Officers: Sir John Mal- 
colm,» Vol. I, p. 194. 
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somewhat desultory talk between the Duke, 
himself, and his brother judge, from which 
only extracts can here be made, owing to 
restrictions of space, are headed 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
AT STRATHFIELDSAYE. 
February 24, 1837. 

. . . The Duke arrived at Quatre Bras after 
the first action. When he saw the Prince of 
Orange, he asked, « Well, what is doing?» «We 
have had a smart skirmish,» replied the Prince; 
«but I do not think the French will attack us 
again to-day.» «I put up my glass,» said the 
Duke, « and saw some French troops. At the same 
time I heard in the wood near us cries of « Viv 
UEmpereur!> «Why, I exclaimed, «you will be 
attacked in five minutes!) and within that time 
the attack commenced.» 

The conversation had commenced by my inquir- 
ing of his Grace whether a story I had heard was 
true, of his having ridden over to Bliicher the 
night. before the battle of Waterloo, and returned, 
on the same horse. He said: «No; that was not 
so. I did not see Bliicher the day before Waterloo. 
I saw him the day before—the day of Quatre Bras. 
I saw him after Waterloo, and he kissed me. He 
embraced me on horseback. I had communicated 
with him the day before Waterloo.» He added 
that «Bliicher brought only half of his army to 
Waterloo; the other half was left to watch 
Grouchy. The distance [from Wavre to Water- 
loo] was only twelve miles, but there was an in- 
tervening defile, the passage of which was very 
tedious. One division (the cavalry) had passed 
the defile pretty early in the morning, but they 
did not venture to attack till they could be sup- 
ported.» («I find no fault with this,» he said.) 
«They therefore kept out of sight» 

We talked of Napoleon’s manceuvre by which 
he decided many battles. The Duke said: « He 
commenced with a pretty general firing, so that 
you might not know whence the attack was to 
proceed, then he brought forward a battery of 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty cannon; and 
when its fire had swept away the troops opposed 
to it, he pushed a large force into the chasm. 
This,» the Duke said, « he [Napoleon] had practised 
with success against every other nation. It did 
not succeed with us,» he said. «At Waterloo he 
played off his hundred pieces of artillery. We did 
not care for his hundred pieces of cannon; we did 
not return a shot; we showed no troops. No per- 
sons appeared in view but myself and a few 
officers. I kept my men behind the crest of the 
hill, most of them lying down. When the French 
had cannonaded for some time, their troops 
marched up the hill. Then my men showed them- 
selves. The French found no chasm. We repulsed 
them, and so again and again. At last, when our 
squares had repulsed their cavalry, and they got 
into some disorder, we brought forward our cav- 
alry, charged, and drove them.» 

Mr. Justice Williams said to him: «I have heard 
that if you had had your old Peninsular army, you 
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would have finished the business much earlier in 
the day.» «Certainly I should,» said the Duke; 
«but if I had had them I should not have fought 
at Waterloo: I should have fought the battle at 
Quatre Bras.» 

Mr. Justice Williams told me that while on a 
former visit he had asked questions of his Grace 
regarding the characters of the French marshals. 
The Duke’s answer was: «I don’t know whether 
it was because my army was not so good in the 
earlier Peninsular days; but I was most uneasy 
when I had Masséna in front of me.» 

I asked him whether the imputation on Soult, 
that he knew of the events in Paris when he 
fought the battle of Toulouse, was true or not. 
The Duke said: «Soult certainly did not know of 
them. I was between him and Paris, and should 
have known, and did know, of them before he did. 
I communicated them to him. He either disbelieved 
or affected to disbelieve the information, and would 
not come into any terms. After trying in vain for 
two or three days to bring him into terms, I pre- 
pared to attack him. He saw the preparations I 
was making in the latter part of the day, and in 
the evening or night—I forget which—he came 
to terms. I said to him afterward: ‘If you had 
not, I should have attacked you next morning. 
(I know that, he said. «I saw such a corps, and 
such a corps, and such a corps) —he knew every 
corps in my army as well as I did—‘taking up 
this, that, and the other position, and I knew what 
I had to expect. By that time,» said the Duke, 
«Soult and I knew each other pretty well.» 


To sum up regarding the Duke’s alleged 
ride to Wavre, none of Lockhart’s «superior 
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officers » ever testified to a knowledge of it. 
It seems utterly impossible that Wellington 
should have evaded identification in the 
Prussian camp; yet neither in the copious 
Prussian military literature of the period, 
nor in the archives from Clausewitz to Ollech, 
is there any mention of the nocturnal visit. 
Hardinge, ever close to Bliicher, and the 
recipient of his « Ich stinke etwas ! » embrace, 
discussed over and over again with the Duke 
every occurrence in the Prussian headquar- 
ters throughout June 17, 1815; yet there 
was never mention by either of any visit by 
Wellington to Bliicher on the evening of that 
day. Croker ruthlessly pumped the Duke at 
every opportunity; the late Lord Stanhope 
steadily Boswellized him for twenty years on 
end; and Mr. Latham Browne has gutted the 
Wellington literature: yet none of these in- 
dustrious compilers has evinced any know- 
ledge of the ride to Wavre. It has been 
shown in this article that the Duke contra- 
dicted the story with his own lips to Mr. 
Justice Gurney, in the presence of Mr. Jus- 
tice Williams, in 1837, and again in 1842, 
vicariously, through Lord Francis Egerton, 
in the «Quarterly Review.» Lord Tennyson 
has happily described Wellington as 


Pure . 


. . from taint of . . . guile, 


and as a man 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MR. PHILIP JOHNS. 
BY ELIZABETH CARROLL SHIPMAN. 


«] WILL not stand it any longer!» said Mr. 
Philip Johns, striding to and fro in deep 
indignation. «She ’s kept me dancing long 
enough. Here I am fifty-odd and mo’, and 
trailing at the hem of a woman’s frock!» 

We withdrew cautiously into the shade of 
the table, that we might not attract the atten- 
tion of our father, who did not consider it the 
province of children to listen to the outpour- 
ings of misplaced passion. 

«It is hard indeed, Mr. Johns,» answered 
my father, who was a model sympathizer and 
listener from long experience. 

Mr. Philip Johns belonged to the class of 
country gentlemen of the earlier part of the 
century. He still contrived to wear his lea- 
ther gaiters tightly buttoned to the knee, a 
coat of the slim, narrow-tailed variety, and 
a Daniel Webster hat—a hat fraught with 


interest to us children, because in it, between 
the top of the crown and the silk bandana 
which rested on his head, was carried some 
little eatable for us; to-day it had been 
filberts. Mr. Johns was a bachelor, as may 
be inferred, with a certain remote and 
courteous fear of women and children when 
brought face to face with them. 

He lived at Barclay Court-house, and came 
three or four times a year to visit his prop- 
erty, which lay opposite to us, back of the 
woods crowning the hills across the run bot- 
tom. To-day he had, as usual, broken his 
journey to take dinner with us; as usual, after 
a general conversation on Court-house news, 
the talk had settled upon Mrs. Judge Hatcher, 
though with somewhat of acrimony. 

«Hard!» said Mr. Johns, taking up the 
sympathizing word. «Hard is no name for 
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what I ’ve gone through with. I ’ve been 
deeliberately trampled! If she had set that 
little slipper of hers right on my breast, it 
could not have been mo’ deliberate. Oh, 
I’ve been a slave to her! But about her 
slipper.» His voice grew lower, and the in- 
dignation lapsed into cheerful recollection. 
« Ha! ha! I don’t reckon I ever told you about 
- that?» 

« No,» said his auditor, affecting an air of 
recollection; «I don’t recall just now that 
you did.» 

« Well, well, did n’t 1?» went on Mr. Johns, 
chuckling pleasantly as he took a seat and 
stretched out his gaitered legs. «That was 
in the days when I was a young buck, and 
was getting ready a pretty wide swath of 
wild oats to cut.» 

He laughed again, and shook his innocent 
old gray head. It was a habit of his to talk 
of his youth as if it had been one of the gay- 
est profligacy, and we were often sent -vir- 
tuously from the room after just such an 
announcement as this; but the truth was, in 
these cramped times of his age, the consump- 
tion of a dozen bottles of wine, and the con- 
sequent warm compliments to the ladies of 
his acquaintance, seemed high revelry. The 
spending of money added its touch in mem- 
ory, for Mr. Johns had developed a harmless 
little miserliness of his own. 

«’T was at her father’s in Fauquier; there 
was a dance given at the Springs, about five 
miles away, and Amelia Hatcher—Amelia 
Fleming she was then—was the belle of it, 
and I was at her feet, of co’se. Why, I reckon 
everybody in the county knew of it. I’d wor- 
shiped her since I was twelve and she had 
wo’n her hair in a (roach) on top. Any nig- 
ger that wanted to get a half-dollar out of 
me used to say, ‘Mahster, I ’ll say a good 
wu’d fo’ you to Miss Melia, or « Mars’ Philip, 
I Il dance at yo’ weddin’); and they got it, 
too. But she was a monstrous coquette! 

« Why, only that Christmas befo’, down at 
her father’s, she had looked ‘yes> at me 
twenty times; but she took care to do it on 
horseback, and then was away like a whirl- 
wind. At night, too, when we all danced, she 
would give me her hand for a second, and the 
rest of that livelong evening she would dance 
with everybody else, with anybody else,— 
with that ass Hatcher,—except with me. 
That dance! I shall never forget it, nor how, 
in the co’se of it, Cousin Amelia lost her slip- 
per—one of the handsomest sandals I ever 
looked at; none of yo’ mincing-toed things of 
to-day, sir, like I see girls trapesing around 
in. Somehow or other the ribbon broke, and 
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as we walked away she set her foot right 
down on the flo’, while the bottom of her frock 
rolled the sandal against my foot. Saunders 
Fleming—and he her own cousin, too, who 
was always dangling after her—was close 
behind, and we both ‘stooped to pick it up. 
Like two young fools, we knocked our heads 
smack together, and Amelia could n’t keep 
back a laugh. Thar we stood like a couple 
of my father’s six-months’ fighting-cocks. 
But what smoothed my feathers was the fact 
that I had the sandal. 

«In we went to the dining-room, we three, 
Amelia no mo’ seeming to care about her 
silk-stockinged foot than if that was the way 
she walked about every day. She had apretty 
foot—that was said in the county, and I don’t 
think she minded the rumor being verified. 

« We went into the dining-room, and the 
first thing I knew, thar I was drinking wine— 
port-wine—as fast as I could out of Amelia’s 
slipper, sir, sitting beside her, and every soul 
thar bulging out their eyes at me. All I saw 
at that minute was Amelia looking at me over 
her glassin a queer, smiling way, whilst young 
Saunders, on the other side of her, glowered 
at me as paleasdeath. Of co’se we scraped 
up a little encounter a day or so later; and | 
don’t mind telling you now, as we told each 
other afterward, it almost broke our hearts 
to stand thar and fire at one another. I re- 
member it was in the back colt-pasture, and 
when we had finished, her father stepped out 
from behind a clump of hazels and said: 
(Gentlemen, gentlemen, this is enough. 
Philip and you, Saunders, if you were n’t just 
out of baby clothes, and were n’t so blanked 
proud of the fact, I think I’d give you both 
a good hiding for getting me out of my bed . 
so early.» 

« And Miss Fleming?» 

«She married Hatcher six months later. 
She said she was not going to take either 
of us—Saunders because he did n’t drink out 
of the slipper, me because I did.» 

« But what became of the slipper? » 

«Ah, that was mine!» Mr. Johns’s tone 
became brisker. « We used to take it out and 
look at it, Saunders and me, during the long 
winter evenings we were together. Po’ old 
Saunders! He died in Mexico, of fever, when 
we were in front of Vera Cruz.» 

He fell into a melancholy strain, and shook 
his head. 

Mr. Johns bent forward, and with his long 
fingers tapped my father on the knee, ‘saying 
with severity: 

« What do you suppose she is contemplat- 
ing now?» 
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«Impossible to imagine,» said my father, 
truthfully. 

« Here she has had me at her beck and call 
ever since Hatcher’s death; now, who should 
come along as suitor except Jeems Henry 
Lewis! And, sir, she favors him as she never 
favored me in my whole life! 

« But I’ve done with it all—all the idiot’s 
tasks and fool tricks I’ve been set. No, sir; 
I’m a free man from this time on, mark my 
words! » 

The bell for dinner relieved us, cramped as 
we were, from our hiding-place; relieved my 
father, who had come to the end of his non- 
committal sentences; relieved Mr. Johns’s 
brief anger, for we heard him say with 
pride, elevating his voice above the clangor 
of the bell: 

«She is, beyond all odds, the most thorough 
coquette I know.» 


CHRISTMAS was nearing before Mr. Philip 
Johns rode up our lane again. We watched 
with anticipation the gray mare, her sober 
head downcast, walking under the locusts, 
the bare branches of which streaked her 
light flanks with shadows. 

The annual sacrifice of swine had taken 
place the day before, under the auspices of 
all the men, white and black, belonging to 
the place, and now the hands of the women 
were busy. Near the slaughtering-place, at 
the side of the «Spring Branch,» were the 
negro women, squatting in groups over piles 
of chitterlings, the most precious portion of 
their pay. In the kitchen, lard, sausage, and 
other compounds were in full tide of prepara- 
tion. It was clearly no children’s feast, for 
we were banished from one spot to another, 
to find a resting-place nowhere. After the 
mystery of waking in earliest blue dawn, and 
watching the scarlet tongues of fire leaping 
through the obscurity, there seemed no more 
real enjoyment for us. Therefore we wel- 
comed Mr. Philip Johns and his nag. The hat, 
we knew, contained something for us, while 
about its owner hung an air of romance. 

There was a brisk air about the old gentle- 
man, and a jauntier carriage of his person, 
most stimulating to our curiosity. 

« Ah!» said Mr. Johns, shaking my father’s 
hand, and sniffing the lard-odored air,— who 
could not?— «this is what I like. I know that 
means cracklin’-bread for dinner. Next to 
good smoke-cured bacon and cabbage, crack- 
lin’-bread is the wholesomest thing I know. 
Did I ever give you my po’ old grandmother’s 
recipe for cracklin’-bread? » 


He was assured that he had. Indeed, 


every year it was given with the regularity 
of the season. 

«’T was butchering that brought me down 
to-day,» went on Mr. Johns, settling himself 
comfortably. «I’ve a fine killing of thirteen 
at Sharon, and I sent Henry Eskridge word 
I wanted ’em ready by to-day. I want to 
watch the salting of the hams myself. The 
fo’ finest I shall present to Cousin Amelia 
Hatcher.» 

His blue eyes beamed with liveliness. 

« How is Mrs. Hatcher?» There was no use 
withholding the polite question; the flood of 
confidence was already upon us. 

«She ’s pretty deep in her study of Jeems 
Henry. I know the man; anybody that knows 
the ‘ Messenger) knows Jeems Henry Lewis 
but Cousin Amelia Hatcher. There ’re none 
so blind as those who won’t see, as the old 
saying is, and it fits Cousin Amelia to a t» 
He shook his head in dismay. 

« She had a lawyer first, and now, as if that 
wa’n’t enough, here she is thinking of an 
editor. You ’re aware, sir, that I’ve no prej- 
udices, and I regard Jeems Henry as a man of 
genius—a man of genius; but he is no fitting 
person for Amelia to marry. In my opinion, 
editors are too wild, too cut-loose mentally; 
and if Amelia could only be brought to look 
at it in that way, she would save herself a 
mint of trouble.» 

«I have no doubt.» 

«I ’ve tried reasoning with her. I brace 
myself up and walk over from the tavern; I 
draw my chair up beside hers, and take her 
hand, and I say, « My dear cousin, matrimony 
is a serious thing.» ‘Why, certainly, Philip, 
says she; (I ought to know that better than 
you.) ‘ But,) I insist, ‘you know nothing about 
editors.» «Oh!) and she laughed, just like 
Amelia Fleming that used to be; ‘that is 
what makes it serious, is it?) And I give 
you my word,» lowering his voice, while a 
delicate red flitted across his clear old face, 
«she pressed my fingers; that is, the tips— 
only the tips. 

«I tried reasoning again. ‘ Amelia, I said 
as solemnly as I could, «such men are men of 
genius, I grant you, but they have habits of 
thought ladies don’t take to kindly» « What 
habits?) she asks. «They are not very gal- 
lant. They think, for instance, women and 
children and preachers are like so many— 
flies, not dangerous, but monstrous pestifer- 
ous and plentiful and useless.) » 

« What was Mrs. Hatcher’s answer?» 


«She wanted to know why I had observed 
’em so closely.» 
« And then?» 
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«And then—why, then I said I had only 
felt called on to watch ’em the last three 
months orso. She laughed and said, « Cousin 
Philip! Cousin Philip! I don’t see how I could 
get along without you.» 

It was clear that Mr. Johns felt encouraged. 


ONE day, in the warmth and quiet of the 
April noon, we heard his voice summoning 
Ben, the negro boy, to take away his horse. 
There he stood at the block, just dismounted, 
his long gaiters buttoned above his knees, his 
greatcoat thrown across the pommel of the 
saddle, and pinned just above his heart a 
bunch of violets. Ben was saying, with the 
joking freedom of a house-servant: 

«Mr. Johns, suh, ain’t you gwine to gib 
me a dollah or fifty cents fo’ all I does fo’ 
dish yer hoss?» 

« Take the beast, boy, and sell her, and get 
the dollar. Take the beast, boy;I’ve got no 
money; take the beast.» But there was- an 
arch expression in his eyes and voice. 

Mr. Johns stepped on the porch, and, hold- 
ing his riding-whip behind him in both hands, 
turned to look at the lovely virginal land- 
scape. Along the «branches» the subtle, 
maddening perfume of the wild plums in 
flower bit into one’s consciousness, and in 
the moist places the yellow swamp-lily raised 


and spread aloft its tiny stars from the cold 
leaves, mottled like the sides of a swamp- 


snake. Across the Scot’s Run valley, veiled 
now in its mist of young willows, beyond the 
hills, the black hollows of the woods about 
Mr. Johns’s house were flushing and vivid 
with redbud, dogwood, honeysuckle, and 
pale, tender buds of poplar and oak. He was 
still gazing toward his own estate when my 
father addressed him. We had never seen 
him so softened; tears were surely swim- 
ming in his faded eyes as he said: 

«I’m looking towa’ds the old place. I love 
it next best, —maybe best, —and I thank God 
I never sold it. A home is like sacred 
ground. I never set foot in Sharon without 
& prayer rising to my lips. It has n’t been 
my home this many a year, but now, God 
willing, I shall live with the same happiness 
about me as any other man.» 

«Then,» said my father, «I take it for 
granted that you have been successful, Mr. 
Johns.» 

The wintry smile of age shone through the 
moisture in his eyes. 

«’T is true indeed, sir, and when I least 
expected it. But I don’t deserve it; I feel 
myself unworthy.» 

« You must allow us to differ. I think, if 
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I may speak plainly, that your service has 
been a long and cruelly trying one.» 

«Not one word, sir, not one word!» He 
held up his veined hand. « Her coquetry, my 
dear sir, of which I may have complained, was 
but an added charm. 

«Rachel had let me know, a day or two 
befo’, that, amongst other things, her mother 
dreaded comin’ to Sharon to live the year 
round. She had been used to a town, and ’t 
was impossible to give it up, besides all her 
friends. And, as Rachel says, country living 
is not what it used to be. I was flat-footed, 
and ’t was equally impossible for me to give 
up Sharon. And—thar it was! We talked, 
and finally Rachel—she is a smart girl, 
Rachel—says, ‘Why not live at the Court- 
house in winter, as you do now, and in sum- 
mer take mother to Sharon?» I was struck 
dumb. I thought, of co’se, that I would live 
at Sharon as my father lived befo’ me, if 
ever I should marry. But here was a settle- 
ment; why, it was as plain as my two hands! 

«Still,» Mr. Johns went on, after a sip at 
his toddy, « thar was Jeems Henry Lewis, who 
was dropping in every week or so, as steady 
as myself. He was a bigger stumbling-block 
than my po’ old Sharon; I could see that. | 
could n’t revile a man to the woman he ad- 
mired, and yet I knew—positively knew, sir 
—that my cousin never could abide some 
notions he had. 

« He’s here one minute, and he’s thar the 
next; off to Warrenby to-day, and ’way over 
beyond the ridge to-morrow, or maybe in the 
city to hobnob with some politician or other. 
That is all very well for an editor, but not for 
the head of a family.» 

He stopped to take another sip of the 
golden liquor, which he had stirred ener- 
getically as he talked. 

«But she was Mrs. Judge Hatcher, and 
capable of judging for herself.» 

«But how was it finally managed, Mr. 
Johns?» We could not forbear asking the 
question, though we broke our compact of 
silence. 

« No management at all, my dears; no man- 
agement at all. Gad! sir,»—turning to my 
father, —« the thing happened of its own ac- 
cord. Thursday evening I paid my weekly 
visit, as usual; and when I walked in, thar 
sits Jeems Henry, which was infringing on 
my rights, as Tuesday was his evening. We 
bowed to each other as if we had n’t gone to 
school together for fo’ mortal years; but 
Amelia was mighty cordial and smiling. We 
talked for an hour or so about the doings at 
the Co’t-house; and amongst other things, as 
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luck would have it, somebody mentioned that 
woman lawyer who came to Barclay to look 
up some evidence for a client in Missoura. I 
reckon that was mo’ advanced than Lewis 
could stand, no matter how bitted and muz- 
zled he had kept himself heretofo’; anyhow, 
what came up now came out. 

«<I trust, he says, (that our Co’t-house 
will not be so honored again. If lawyers 
must come, let ’em come in top-boots and 
pantaloons.) 

«(I have heard,) says Cousin Amelia, ‘ that 
this lady was very intelligent and had quite 
a head for business; not that I ever saw her, 
though.) 

«(A lady, madam,) answers Lewis, ‘has no 
right to have a head for business. We want 
her handsome; we want her charming, a 
housewife, and a mother; but no petticoat 
government, no petticoat expounding, if you 
please.) 

«You think, then, Mr. Lewis,) says Amelia, 
slowly, ‘ that a woman is not a proper person 
for an administratrix, for instance? 

«« No, madam; she is not. 

«I wanted to warn the man, he was taking 
such a wrong tack. It was her conviction 
that she was the ablest administrator of her 
husband’s estate that could have been ap- 
pointed, although I ’m obleeged to admit 
there were two opinions about it. 

«(The old British law is what we ought 
to cling to. Yes, thank God! I say we have no 
such monstrosities parading around here in 
His own State— man in head, woman in heels.) 

«« You are surely joking, sir, she said, sit- 
ting up straight, and speaking in a cold tone. 

««( No, he replied, and laid his hand gal- 
lantly on his heart; (no; I do not forget that 
the perfect woman is a beautiful being and 
a charming helpmeet, docile and obedient, 
but rather a lovely toy than a masculine—) 

«« Toy!» she exclaimed—<toy! Am I to be- 
lieve my ears? Toy?» 
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«« Yes, madam, toy; I said toy.) 

«She deigned him no answer, but rising, 
and with cheeks as scarlet as ever they blazed 
in the days of Amelia Fleming, walked to 
me, and held out her hand. 

«¢«Philip!) she said, «Cousin Philip, you 
have more than once done me the honor of 
asking for this hand. Will you accept it 
now?) : 

«Everything in the room was turning 
around me when I took the hand, pressed it 
to my lips, and said, «I will, Amelia» She 
turned to Lewis. 

«<I, sir, am one of those monstrosities 
with the head of a man and the heels of a 
woman,)—drawing her gown aside to show 
her foot. «Now, thank Heaven for your 
deliverance!) 

«He bowed, as grim as you please. 

«(I do, madam,) he said; «I do devoutly >; 
then he bade us good evening, and went 
away. 

Mr. Johns rose as he spoke, and stood with 
shoulders back, snowy head erect. 

«No,» he added, in answer to expostula- 
tions; «I must go on to Sharon. I expect to 
live thar this summer, and must look about 
the old place. We have settled on Sharon in 
summer and Barclay in winter.» 

Mrs. Philip Johns is a vision which has 
never dazzled the eyes of us children, though 
we do not tire of hearing how splendid she 
looked in her wedding-gown of brocade, sil- 
ver like her silver hair. When she drives to 
Sharon she goes by way of the little river 
turnpike, so as to reach the old place through 
its grander approach—the broken gates, the 
long avenue of mulberries, the heavily shaded 
lawn. Her lord, however, does not disdain the 
piny road through the woods and the run 
ford, nor to talk of his calm happiness; never- 
theless, we younger ones secretly wonder if 
some spice of existence has not vanished for 
him with the vanishing of Amelia’s coquetry. 
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On “ Voting Straight.” 


HERE are some who take the position that after a 

man has once chosen his party, —or been born into it, 
which is the usual method of choice, —he must vote for 
its candidates unflinchingly during the rest of his mortal 
life. It is a favorite saying with such thinkers, and 
they utter it with a sense of originality as keen as that 
of a young poet with his first rhyme, that they « would 
vote for Satan himself if he got the regular nomination.» 
Others who take a similar view will, however, concede 
that a man may with honor shift his party fealty; may 
go over, body and boots, to the opposite party, though 
when once there he must be under the same obligation, 
in like circumstances, toward his satanic majesty. In 
the latter case, however, it is held by the political casu- 
ist that the change of party should not be too promi- 
nently complicated with a cash reward. 

It is interesting to note that some of those who ex- 
pound this doctrine most vociferously have themselves 
exercised the prerogative of « bolting » whenever their 
political fortunes or political prejudices made such a 
course seem desirable. It is furthermore significant that 
all who favor «straight» voting on conscientious grounds 
will acknowledge that, of course, the time may come 
when a partizan should not follow party dictation, either 
on account of some new and wrong principle announced 
by a party convention, or on account of the gross unfit- 
ness of a candidate, or on account of some too flagrant 
mismanagement on the part of the party machine, or of 
the dominance of that machine by corrupt forces. 

In fact, all voters except those who announce them- 
selves as cheerful supporters of Satan’s candidature on 
a straight ticket—all partizan voters of any conscience 
at all—will say, being pressed, that there is a point in 
voting where every one must draw the line. The ques- 
tion at any given election is whether this is the time and 
the place for conscientious voters to «draw the line.» 

It ought to be possible to look into this question of 
party fealty without undue heat; without, indeed, that 
semi-insanity which often obscures the discussion of the 
subject. The more deeply the question is looked into 
the better will it be understood that it is hardly pos- 
sible, under existing conditions, or under any possible 
conditions, to avoid occasionally drawing the line. There 
should be no superstition or nonsense about it. If there is 
any function in life calling for a quiet and rational, rather 
than an emotional, or a rankly prejudiced, or a stupid 
state of mind, it is the exercise of the right of suffrage. 

A citizen who takes the humblest part in political 
action may feel called upon to surrender something of 
his own individuality while seeking for the advancement 
of certain principles through organized effort. The more 
responsible his part in the organization, the more will 
he desire to stand loyally by his associates. He may try 
to bring them to his own way of thinking; but if this is 
impossible, after the decision is once made he may feel 
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that he must go with his own people, so as to get the 
best results attainable along the general line of his 
party’s aims. But the citizen must remember that at 
every fresh step there must be for him individually a 
decision in which conscience takes no silent part. He 
may compromise on expedients and on methods; but the 
moment he begins to compromise on principle he is in 
danger of doing mischief to his own character, to his 
party, and to his country. 

The individual voter, who is not personally responsi- 
ble for party management, has a right to look mainly 
to the large policies and tendencies of his party; but he 
too will do harm to his own character, to his party, and 
to his country if, in his decision as to his own attitude 
in any given election, he does not refuse to be drawn 
into the support of bad men and infamous measures. 

The most convinced partizan, if he is thoughtful and 
honest, will eventually learn the necessity of exercising 
individual judgment as a corrective of the universal 
tendency downward of all organization. The moment a 
cause—even a spiritual, a religious cause—seeks to ex- 
tend itself by means of an organized propaganda, it is 
in danger of losing something of its spirituality through 
the handling of worldly weapons. If throughout its his- 
tory the church itself has been again and again tainted 
and demoralized by the very success of its organization, 
how much greater is the danger in the case of political 
organization? «Reform» in both cases is absolutely 
necessary, and abuse of the «reformer» is as unphilo- 
sophical in the one instance as in the other. 

The tendency of a «regular » political organization is 
to be «run» by those who will give most time to its 
affairs, and such men are apt, unfortunately, to be the 
least disinterested and the least scrupulous, though this 
should not be so, and will not be so when every citizen 
does his whole political duty. The doctrine of « straight» 
voting is hypocritically preached by those who, thus tak- 
ing the time for the work, succeed in controlling the 
machinery of nomination—men often who have no in- 
terest whatever in the questions of the day or in the 
principles of their party; men who are in politics either 
for the fun of the game, the love of power, or on account 
of the perquisites to be obtained. Straight voting is so 
evidently in the interest of such central groups of poli- 
ticians in each party, and so inevitably tends to per- 
petuate all the evils of American political life, that it is 
astounding that it has as much hold upon the popular 
mind as it undoubtedly continues to possess. 

Consider what would take place if it should be univer- 
sally accepted as a religious duty among our citizens to 
make no effective protest against bad nominations and 
erroneous policies—and protest can be made effective 
only as a last resort by means of adverse votes. All 
that designing politicians would have to do would be 
to get control of the nominating machinery, and thus 
force themselves and their immoralities upon the com- 
munity for an indefinite period. This is exactly what has 
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already happened in some of our States and smaller com- 
munities, and the result has been perpetual corruption 
andscandal. Corrupt machines through legislation make 
independent nominations legally difficult; they nominate 
their own tools for office, the party masses elect, without 
knowing or caring about the personality or character of 
the candidates, and the candidates thus blindly elected,on 
the score of regularity, make appointments that satisfy 
the machine, butwhich shockthemoral senseof the people. 

In some of our communities a state of affairs has 
been brought about wherein the two party machines, 
being each composed of men of like character and aims, 
effect a pleasing exchange of sordid courtesies. This 
exchange is not, of course, on the plan of equal distri- 
bution; but, at any rate, in such proportion that each 
party machine avowedly prefers to have its «friend the 
enemy » in power, instead of the nominees of any honest 
and independent body of citizens who have at heart only 
the people's good. Rather than have good men in office 
whom it cannot control, a party machine would rather 
have an ostensible enemy in office with whom it can 
«deal.» 

To say that nothing should be done to break in upon 
such a vicious circle is to take a position untenable by 
any man claiming to be a good citizen. As a matter of 
fact, the habit of making independent nominations, and 
the habit of voting independently, is constantly growing. 
Though still cherished by immense numbers, the super- 
stition of straight voting seems to be on the wane. 
Independent voting is especially on the increase in con- 
nection with municipal elections, and it is being better 
and better understood that the saving of our cities from 
spoliation by corrupt rings, who have obtained posses- 
sion of city governments largely through the strength 
of party loyalty in the community, can be made certain 
only by aspirit of manly independence among the voters. 
So long as party machines unite for plunder, the people 
must unite for good government. 

In various city elections of late years great numbers 
of citizens have been willing to set aside national and 
extraneous questions, and vote for candidates nominated, 
in the first place, independently, and pledged to admin- 
ister city affairs solely for the benefit of the city, instead 
of according to the old plan of using the so-called 
« patronage » for the benefit of one or the other of the 
national party machines. In this spirit of independence 
lies the hope of improvement, not only in the govern- 
ment of our cities, but in our whole political system. 


The Effect of Patronage upon Popular Elections. 


It has so long been customary in America for the suc- 
cessful party after an election to find public places for 
political workers, that the comparatively new merit 
system in the civil service is very naturally regarded by 
the old-fashioned party hack as an absurd, impertinent, 
unjust, and unendurable obstacle. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that President McKinley’s admirable conduct 
in broadening and fortifying this system, in the spirit of 
the original law, should excite amazed and indignant re- 
monstrance, and that those who look upon partymachines 
as little else than high-class «labor bureaus» should 
gather all their forces for the overthrow of the entire 
system of appointment*by merit instead of by «pull.» 
The hack politician knows but one way of playing the 
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political game, and he has little conception of the effect 
of ideas, especially of moral ideas, in elections. They 
require a certain amount of imagination for appreciation 
either of their nature or effect, and the old party hack 
is not gifted with imagination. He deals with « war- 
cries » that have become well-nigh meaningless; he plays 
his game with the prejudices and meannesses of men; 
and he looks upon the control of office, not as an oppor- 
tunity of public service, but of partizan payment. When 
what he calls the «substantial fruits» of partizan vic- 
tory slip away from his grasp, when the minor offices 
are actually bestowed for fitness and merit and without 
regard to the politics of the recipient, he is seized 
with a loathing for civil-service reform which affects 
his whole mental and physical being, and he breaks out 
into moans and cries that resound from, let us say, 
New Hampshire to Ohio. 

All this is natural and to be expocted; but it is really 
strange that even the hack politician should put forward 
in favor of the spoils system the old plea that the dis- 
tribution of offices brings victory in popular elections. 
That hunger for office gives muscle to a campaign of 
«the outs» may be true. But actual experience as to 
office distribution, in connection with the fortunes of 
any party, is against the contention of the spoilsman. 
In a national election it would seem to be easier to dis- 
place a party holding all the offices than to keep such 
a party in power; and in State elections instances are 
easily cited to prove that the «distribution of patron- 
age» is a curse to the party in power, and that there is 
a melancholy truth in the adage that each gift of office 
makes on the average one ingrate and nineteen enemies. 

When Folger, Republican, was beaten by Cleveland, 
Democrat, for governor of New York by a majority of 
one hundred and ninety-three thousand votes, all the 
Federal offices throughout the State were in the hands 
of the Republicans. Since then a Democratic candidate 
for governor has lost the State by one hundred and fifty 
thousand votes, with most of the Federal offices in the 
hands of Democrats. 

Take the case of Kentucky, where, on account of the 
number of distilleries, there is probably a greater force 
of internal-revenue officers than in any other State, in 
proportion to the population. When the Republicans 
held all the Federal offices steadily for years, there was 
a regular Democratic majority of from forty to sixty 
thousand. When Cleveland first came into the Presi- 
dency, there was a «clean sweep» in Kentucky. The 
Democrats put up one of their most popular men, Gen- 
eral Buckner, for governor, but the Democratic major- 
ity was nevertheless cut down to about seventeen thou- 
sand. Harrison succeeded Cleveland; there was another 
clean sweep in the Federal offices, bringing the Repub- 
licans once more into possession. Though the Demo- 
crats did not put up a popular candidate for governor, 
their candidate was elected by a majority of nearly thirty- 
five thousand. When Cleveland returned to power, the 
Federal offices in Kentucky, not being yet classified, re- 
verted to the Democrats. The Republicans now put up 
for governor the same man who had been defeated by 
many thousand votes when they held the Federal offices, 
and elected him by moreythan nine thousand votes over 
the Democratic candidate. 

Now, outside of the classified service, there have been 
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changes again under McKinley, and the Democrats have 
carried the State by seventeen thousand majority, or, 
adding the vote of the Sound Money Democratic nomi- 
nee for'clerk of the Court of Appeals, by a majority 
of over twenty-six thousand. 

Notwithstanding facts like these, a prominent poli- 
tician has recently given it as his solemn opinion that 
if offices had been distributed by President McKinley in 
accordance with the good old fashion of the spoils system, 
the party in power would have made a better showing 
in the recent elections! Does any unprejudiced observer 
of recent political events believe a word of this? 


Patriotism and Imagination. 


Is it fantastic to maintain that if people had more ima- 
gination they would have more patriotism? Suppose 
that a man about to cast a ballot for Tammany Hall, 
or about to join a lynching-party, should be suddenly 
stricken with a realizing sense of the effect that a 
Tammany victory or a new mob outrage would have 
upon the reputation of the American republic, would 
he change his ballot? would he drop the rope ? 

Suppose a politician who was about to perform the 
part of Benedict Arnold in relation to any given politi- 
cal conflict should, before the act was fully accom- 
plished, realize in a flash of the imagination not only the 
harm he was about to do to his own honorable name, 
but to the cause of good government, would he not 
pause and turn from his lamentable course ? 

We once heard a man, whose patriotism had doubt- 
less been touched with imagination, avert from himself 
the compliment of «good citizenship» by sincerely 
pleading in extenuation that there was in his zeal for 
cleaner and nobler government in his city and in his 
country a strong admixture of downright human pride. 
He said that he endured such a keen and personal sense 
of shame at any fault attributable to American institu- 
tions that he felt no moral credit for his efforts to bring 
about, through public opinion, a state of affairs more 
satisfactory and honorable. 

There is no lack of patriotism in America; no war- 
threatened country of the Old World would be quicker 
to fly again to arms on any genuine occasion: but politi- 
cal scandals would perhaps be fewer, the barter of 
ballots would not be so frequent, the guardians of some 
of our large corporations would be less often accused 
of criminal complicity in bad government, if men’s 
imaginations were quickened as to the relation of such 
evils not merely to the individual conscience, but to the 
fame and fortune of the republic. Many of the men 
guilty in these ways would any day, if necessary, give 
their lives in battle against foreign or domestic foes. 
If their imaginations were aroused, would they not see 
their civic treachery in the same light as that in which 
they now regard treachery in stress of war? 

Surely patriotism, like religion, is «an appeal to the 
imagination»; and it should be the part of the pulpit, 
the school, and the press to intensify that appeal so that 
it may bear perpetual fruit in the sentiment and prac- 
tice of a noble citizenship. 


Southern Protests against Lynching. 


WHILE the crime of lynching has not of late by any 
means been confined to our Southern States, certain 
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well-known conditions have made it more frequent there. 
It is therefore interesting to note that from the South 
have lately come some of the most earnest protests 
against this disgrace to our civilization. 

In an address delivered not long ago by Edward J. 
McDermott of Louisville, Kentucky, strong ground was 
taken against these outrages from the point of view of a 
lawyer and astatesman. The papers have recentlyprinted 
a charge to the grand jury in Nashville, Tennessee, by 
Judge Anderson, in which he urged the enforcement of 
the law against those who take the law into their own 
hands.. Said the judge: « An application of this law to 
a few mobbers will give them a respect for the law and 
a regard for the peace and order of the community that 
they never felt before. Whenever occasion arises,» he 
added, «I intend to see, so far as I can, that it is en- 
forced in all its provisions; and I am sure that you will 
not be found remiss in your duty in regard thereto. Let 
the law be promulgated, and the people understand that 
it will be enforced if violated, and then rarely, if ever, 
will occasion arise for the infliction of its penalties.» 

But the most important recent Southern deliverance 
on the subject which has come to our notice is that of 
Governor Atkinson of Georgia. His message to the 
General Assembly of the State on the 27th of October 
last discusses the whole subject with freedom and force. 
It seems that since November 1, 1894, there have been 
lynched in Georgia one negro woman, two white men, 
and nineteen black men—twenty-two in all. Nine of 
these, including one white man, were not charged with 
the revolting crime, or the attempt thereat, which occa- 
sions a majority of the lynchings in the Southern States. 

The governor, in the course of his presentation of the 
subject, makes the startling statement that he believes 
that during his administration there have been several 
men lynched who were not guilty of the crimes with 
which they were charged. «How many cannot be 
known, for their tongues are hushed, and they are 
denied an opportunity to prove their innocence. I am 
informed,» says the governor, « that one man whom the 
mob believed to be guilty was shot down. A question 
then arose as to his identity, and he was salted down 
like a hog, shipped to the location of the crime, and 
found to be the wrong man!» The governor calls atten- 
tion to the fact that during the past year evidence has 
come to light in other States showing that victims of 
the mob have been innocent men. During this gover- 
nor’s term, one man who was rescued from the mob was 
afterward tried and proved innocent. Another fled from 
the mob to the executive office, obtained protection and 
a trial by jury, and he too was proved not guilty. 

Again, it appears, as would naturally be expected in 
such circumstances, that false charges have been made 
against men with a view of bringing about their con 
venient removal by lynch law, though in the special in- 
stances cited without the complete success of the plot. 
In one case this was the means sought for the suppression 
of evidence against a violator of the prohibition law; ir 
another case the object was to prevent the collection 
of a debt! 

Governor Atkinson insists that lynch law tends to 
let the guilty escape; that it discourages investment, 
drives away immigration, advertises the State as lawless 
and half civilized, and degrades the character of the peo- 
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ple. «This barbarous practice,» he declares with patri- 
otic indignation, «does not decrease, but increases,crime. 
Having stained their hands in blood, its perpetrators are 
more easily led again to violate law. Recently a man 
tried on the charge of murder and convicted of shooting 
a citizen through the window, as he sat by his own 
hearthstone at night, confessed also that he it was who 
tied the rope around the necks of the two men who were 
lynched in Columbus in 1896. I condemn it, and will not 
apologize for such lawlessness. To exterminate the 
practice, it must be made odious and dangerous. The 
penalty should be the scorn of the people and the pun- 
ishment of the law.» 

The governor recommends stricter laws against the 
offense most often giving occasion to lynching, more 
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prompt administration of justice, and also laws more 
effectually protecting prisoners in the charge of State 
officials; but, above all, he appeals to that public opinion 
which not only makes but enforces legislation. Respon- 
sibility for the crime of lynching, as the governor well 
says, rests not only upon the actors, but upon the com- 
munity which permits and tolerates the crime. He de- 
clares truly that «it can and will be stopped when the 
better element who deprecate mob law aggressively con- 
demn and determine to suppress the practice.» 

What is true of these infamous lynchings is true of 
all the other crying evils of our social and political sys- 
tem. If decent people would stand together, not only in 
condemning but in actually suppressing them, they would 
soon cease to tarnish the fair fame of the republic. 
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Andrée’s Pigeon Message. 


\ R. JONAS STADLING, who described in the Novem- 
4! ber CenTuRY the departure of Andrée by balloon 
for the north pole, and who had charge of the carrier- 
pigeons while Andrée was waiting for a favorable wind, 
sends to THE CENTURY a facsimile of an undoubted mes- 
sage received from Andrée, with the following letter: 
«I inclose a facsimile of the message from Andrée 
sent with the carrier-pigegswhich was shot on the 
whaler Alken on July 15. . genuineness of the de- 
spatch cannot be doubted, it beitig written in Andrée’s 
handwriting, and the pigeon cargying the stamps.on the 
inside of its wings which I made. The literal trangla- 
tion of the message runs as follows: : 





Prém Andrées Polsrexo. 
till Aftonbladet, Stoczkhoim 














«(July 13th, 12:30 o’clock noon. Lat. 82° 2’, long. 
15° 5’ east. Good speed eastward, 10° to south. All 
well on board. This is the third pigeon-post. 

«« ANDREE.) 


«We cannot understand why it should have taken 
some forty-four hours to make so comparatively short a 
distance as about 400 kilometers, the wind being strong 
southwest all the time as far north as we know. Nor 
can we understand why Andrée did not, according to 
promise, send a shorthand message. 

«If we ever hear from the intrepid fellows, I hardly 
think we shall do so before next summer.» 


The envelop-shown above, in its natural size, is of 
parchment ‘saturated with paraffin, and was made fast 
by threads to #tail-feather of the pigeon. The open 
end of the tube was closed with wax to render it water- 


tight. It was addressed as follows: «From Andrée’s 
North Pole Expedition to « Aftonbladet,» Stockholm. 
Open the envelop on the side and take out two messages. 
Telegraph the one in ordinary writing to « Aftonbladet,) 
and send the one in shorthand, by the first mail, to the 
same newspaper.» As Mr. Stadling explains above, 
no message in shorthand was found. 


Charity or Economy? 


OCCASIONALLY one reads a pathetic tale supposed to 
show the destructive effect of comfortable living on 
poetic genius, and implying that only grinding poverty 
can draw forth the sweetest songs. There is no doubt 
as to the educating power of keen suffering of what- 
ever sort; but it must be questioned whether a suffi- 
cient supply of bread and butter would ever cause liter- 
ary paralysis in any one whose work could not well be 
spared. However, be this as it may in regard to litera- 
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ture, there is a line of work in which, owing to the 
patience and persistence required, only the smallest dis- 
count need be made for incapables; one in which freedom 
from anxiety is almost essential to the best work, and 
yet one the cash values of which to the world at large 
and to the individual worker are in inverse proportion; 
and that is scientific investigation. 

It is scarcely necessary to-day to argue in favor of 
the importance of this work. The immense progress in 
medicine and the arts due to scientific investigation 
pure and simple has convinced most thoughtful people 
that it is a factor in the progress of civilization which 
is not to be despised, and a few realize its tremendous 
value. Nor is its worth limited to those branches which, 
by their nature, appeal most strongly to us. More- 
over, it is work which cannot be carried on by the un- 
trained, and which cannot be pursued by those engrossed 
in business, but which is, or should be, a profession in 
itself, only, alas! it does not «pay.» Of available inves- 
tigators only a few with an assured income can devote 
themselves to it; a few more, physicians and professors, 
can give part of their time to such labors while they 
carry on their practice or lecture and teach in our large 
universities; others, who love research, and pursue it at 
all costs, risk their health and lessen their efficiency by 
attempting each to do the work of two: one man’s work— 
often more than should justly be given to one—must be 
done in teaching or in other lines to furnish food and 
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Gallicized English. 


INCE it is evident that no Volapiik or other arbitrary 
and scientific language can ever find large accept- 

ance, and since English, being the most unscientific and 
whimsy of tongues, has thereby the best chance of 
adoption, every sign of its inroads on other people’s 
preserves is interesting. The enthusiasm that the 
French are showing for our language is perhaps en- 
couraging, certainly amusing. 

In the matter of foreign names the French have 
never known the torments and factions of the English 
peoples. We have seen fierce wrangling over the 
tweedles-dum and -dee of Cadmus and Kadmos, of 
Sissero and Kickero. Even the « Dunciad » pinks the dis- 
putants of the problem: 


To sound or sink in cano, 0 or A; 
Or give up Cicero to C or K. 


As early as Ben Jonson’s days you can read his Bos- 
well, Drummond of Hawthornden, quoting this as one of 
Saint Ben’s «jeasts and apothegms»: «A translatour 
of the Emperour’s lyves translated Antoninus Pius, 
Antony Pye.» Gifford glosses it as no more absurd 
than «Mark Antony,» and Browning quotes it in jus- 
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clothes, and then investigation is carried on when rest 
or recreation is needed; but the majority are forced to 
give it up just when their training has made them valu- 
able, because they must earn a living, and cannot earn 
it in that way. 

There has been an unreasonable habit of looking on 
students receiving scholarships as in some sense objects 
of charity; and even a fellowship, although given as an 
honor, sometimes seems to bring upon the holder a touch 
of patronage. Further, the holder of a fellowship will, 
with perhaps a very few exceptions, be thrown upon 
his own resources as soon as he has proved his ability 
to carry on original research and has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Is it not a fearful waste 
to allow so much preparation to fall short of its pur- 
pose ? 

Surely it would not be charity, but economy, to insure 
a living to such persons, so that they might devote their 
energies to the common good along lines where there is 
such urgent need of workers. Our men of wealth think 
nothing of hiring an array of people to care for their 
horses, or their yachts or their business affairs, and do 
not begrudge large fees to their physicians. Would it 
not be equally just, reasonable, and judicious to pay 
others to devote their time to those questions of pure 
science, and to the causes and prevention of disease, 
which lie back of, and are the foundation for, all medi- 
cal and surgical knowledge ? re. @ 
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tifying himself for sticking so close to the Greek as 
Klutaimnestra and Apollon in his translation of the 
« Agamemnon.» 

The French, however, make no bones of unanimously 
Frenching all proper names. Achilleus becomes Achille; 
and Aristophane, Aristote, Petrocle, (Edipe, Sénéque, 
Tite-Live, Angleterre, Allemagne, Siloh, Toléde, Vésuve, 
get so far from their originals that their owners would 
be wise indeed to know them. 

The more ignorant of us, it is true, drink at cafes, 
and wonder at General Bullangger; but the literates of 
France still make no attempt to pronounce our words as 
we speak them. They rest content with nasalizing les 
rues Vash-in-ton, Fran-klin, Meel-ton, Nev-ton, Lor’-Bee- 
ron. Their best works misspell even the names they try 
to keep intact. 

The curious contentedness of the French with gross 
errors in foreign nomenclature is notable. Thus Jules 
Claretie, in his latest book, « Brichanteau, Comédien,” 
speaks of Shakspere as « le cygne de Stafford-sur-Avon.» 
It is not strange that they should slip up in discussing 
our politics, and gravely announce in their journals that, 
since President Cleaveland had declined to serve again, 
he had nominated M. Mac-Kinley to fill his place. But 
that the simple process of translating titles for cata- 




















logue purposes should give room for many picturesque 
blunders, is passing strange. 

The catalogues of the two salons achieve some chefs- 
d’euvre of perversion. They show the insidious evils of 
putting trust in lexicons when the idioms and other 
idiocies of a Janguage are little known. 

A late catalogue of the Champ de Mars Salon con- 
tains such translations as « Joung Girl in Wight,» «In 
the Park of Oysters,» « At Sun » (« Au Soleil »), «Old Peo- 
ple Christmas,» and « M. Fritz Thaulow and is Childrens.» 
«Intérieur Bourgeois » becomes « Aristocratic Interior »; 
«L’Ingénue» is mysteriously translated «Prowdy »; 
«Printemps Nu» is equally strange as «Spring Nude 
Fijmes»; «A la Cantine» is easily made «To the Can- 
teen.» The picture of a doughty gunner, « Le Vainqueur 
du Tir,» is Englished «The Conquer of Gunshot»; 
« Baptéme » is turned into « Chirstining »; « Gamin » into 
«Blaguard »; and «La Pensée qui s’Eveille » into « The 
Taught Awehening.» There are other curious blunders, 
but none, perhaps, greater than a passion scene on the 
Mount of Olives, « Le Jardin des Oliviers,» which is trans- 
lated «The Garden of Eden,» and this descriptive title, 
« Avril (peinture 4 fresque reconstituée selon la tradition 
des primitifs),» which is Johnsonesed into « April (fresh 
paintings reconstituted as the primitive tradition).» 

The increase in the use of English terms in France 
is indicated in the « Almanach » for 1897 issued by the 
house of Hachette, which gives four of its crowded pages 
to the meaning and pronunciation of foreign words 
which, it says, are in constant use in the journals, but 
are not found in the dictionaries. It does not include 
English words that have been incorporated into the very 
fiber of the language, like wagon, le coaching, sport, la 
boxe, and the like; but it is quite up to date with our 
catch-phrases and with technicalities of sport. 

Of a total of 342 terms and phrases, 36 are Spanish, 
20 German, 17 Italian, 3 Russian (these will surely have 
to be increased), 3 Turkish, 3 Latin, and one each for 
seven other languages— Arabian, Hindu, and the like. 
The rest are English, and, if my reckoning is nice, they 
approximate 253. 

The words borrowed fail into a few classes: 

There are the fabrics and garments. Sartor is here 
resartus indeed, with beaver, cover-coat, overcoat, and 
redcoat, knickerbockers, legging, suit, smoking, and 
other words. 

Then there are various vehicles: break, buggy, dog- 
cart, cab, drag, four-in-hand, mail-coach, sulky, rock- 
ing-chair, yacht, schooner, and other sea things. 

Social intercourse between the nations has smuggled 
in some terms. One of the most venerable of these is 
«club,» a word much used, and one that I was surprised 
to find in an Italian annotation on a group of young 
spendthrifts mentioned in Dante’s « Inferno.» 

Boarding-house, garden-party, fashionable, gentle- 
man, high-life (pronounced ha-i-la-i-fe here, but usu- 
ally made to rhyme with fig-leaf), lunch, miss, mistress, 
pedigree, shake-hand, snob, toast, spleen (translated by 
ennui), struggle for life, and swell, are proudly used 
by the French cosmopolite. «Snob» has been greedily 
adopted, and Jules Lemaitre has written an attack on 
«literary snobs,» in which he uses the word in a con- 
siderably altered sense. There was a French journal 
called « Le Snob,» possibly still extant. 
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Though « dude » and « fop» do not seem to have obtained 
a foothold, «dandy» has the authority even of Balzac. 

A laugh always greets the French actor who uses on 
the stage the word «shocking» or the expression « five- 
o'clock tea.» I have even heard the verb fivecloquer. 

«Home>» is a blessed word the definite idea of which 
the French language seems incapable of expressing in 
one term, though the thing itself they certainly have 
in a beautiful degree. In a French libretto of Suder- 
mann’s « Heimath,» where the thought of home is re- 
current, the struggles of the French translator to find 
suitable expressions are pitiful. He is driven to such 
chill substitutes as la vie domestique, la maison, la 
maison paternelle, le toit paternel, votre foyer, votre 
propre foyer. «Home, sweet home,» becomes le foyer, 
le doux foyer, un heureux intérieur, un doux intérieur, 
and son chez elle, son doux chez elle ! 

Our new journalism, which the French cannot wonder 
at enough, and are imitating more and more, has given 
them the words «reporter» and «interview. » 

Foreign politics and diplomacy, matters of vital mo- 
ment to the European, have thrust upon them many 
German, Spanish, and English terms, like alderman, 
ayuntamiento, blue-book, choke-bore, furia Francese, 
foreign office, income tax, Landwehr, portfolio, self-gov- 
ernment, speaker, Tory, trade-union, Knight of Labor, 
home-rule, and speech (spit-che). 

The French have caught a great enthusiasm for cer- 
tain English diversions, particularly for racing, or, as 
it is here called, ressinng. Other sports are foot-ball, 
cricket, golf, hurdle-race, lawn-tennis, « rallye-paper » 
(course suivant la trace de papiers semés), rowing, 
steeplechase, and whist. 

But racing, as it is the most popular sport, furnishes 
the most terms, among which are betting, blood horse, 
bookmaker, broken-down, canter, cob, crack, dead heat 
(déd itt), defaulter, false start, featherweight (fezeur- 
ouét), flying start, go ahead, handicap, light-weight, 
match, pace-maker, scratch, stayer, stud-book, stepper, 
walk-over, winning-post, three-years-old (zri-ierz’old), 
two years old, and tipster. 

Hunting and the kennel give terms like markman, 
retriever, king’s-Charles, and colly-dog. 

International exchange in foods and drinks accounts 
for many new words, such as brandy, cocktail [mot-d- 
mot : queue de cog, Boisson Améric. (bitter, champagne, 
citron)], malt, pale ale, pickles, plum-cake (ploumm- 
ké-que), pudding, punch, sherry-cobbler, soda-water, 
stout, and whisky. 

All those good Americans that have not had to die to 
go to Paris, know how necessary to the Paris cafés and 
restaurants are the three foreign graces, sandwich (gen- 
erally pronounced sanveech), rosbif, and biftek. This last 
word is spelled in all conceivable fashions between biftek 
and beafsteack. 

A silly-seeming class of borrowings is that including 
the words for the declaration of passion and undying 
affection: darling (darlingne), forever, forguette-mi- 
notte, and ri-memm-beur. The word «flirt» is here de- 
fined as «the person with whom one is in coquetterie; 
example: my flirt.» 

The English have contributed «all right» (oll ra-i-te), 
«God save the Queen » (Godd-sé-ve-ze-Cou-inn), « Rule, 
Britannia,» «right-man-at-the-right-place » (rai-te-man- 
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ate-ze-rai-te-plé-ce), «that is the question» (zatt iz ze 
quou-ech-tienn), «time is money,» and «to be, or not to 
be.» «Barnum » has passed into the Valhalla of French, 
as well as English, etymology. 

This would be a dull life if those who lived in glass 
houses were never privileged to throw stones. Our own 
attempts upon the French language are hardly less 
amusing. We have been recently made familiar with 
them through du Maurier’s Laird, with his « Je prong» 
and his « May too seesee ay nee eesee nee lah,» and his 
«Oon pair de gong blong.» But for many years before 
him the old Webster had been solemnly announcing that 
embonpoint was to be pronounced éng-bong-pwing, that 
ennui was sounded dng-nwe, and that the French lan- 
guage cherished such monsters as nén’-sha-léns’, sa’- 
long’, and séng’-soo’-see’. 

No Frenchman, however, can look cheerfully upon any 
intrusion on his sacred code of pronunciation. With us 
it is different. We can sit patiently at ease awaiting 
the coming of all peoples to our dictionary. The hospita- 
ble smile with which we greet their advances will not 
be without a soop-song of merriment. 

Rupert Hughes. 





Fables of To-day, With No Moral. 
, 


AN X ray met the prismatic spectrum traveling 
toward the earth. 

« Your day is past,» said the X ray. «Go back 
to heaven. Men are looking through things, not 
at them.» 

« What joy have they?» asked the rainbow. 

« They have no joy,» said the X ray; « they have 
the higher criticism.» 

«I think I will keep on,» reflected the rainbow, 
«and create a want.» 


Il. 


A QUARTZ crystal once said to a piece of glass, 
«Go to! Iam harder than thou! I can make my 
mark in the universe. I and my family have six 
sides tapering to a point. We are very distin- 
guished »; and she glittered her angles and tossed 
a spark of fire out of her head. 

To whom the piece of glass replied, « My family 
has had the privilege of introducing light to dark- 
ness, and of protecting warmth from cold. We 
are very superior to form. Allow me»; and she 
took the front seat. 

After this the sun set, and family distinctions 
were lost. 

Ill. 


A LETTER and a telegram were lying on the edi- 
tor’s desk. 

«I am a conservative,» said the former. «No 
one knows anything until it has passed. I make 
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« Abraham Lincum, whar’s dat cooky ? » 
«Idunno. Uncle Mose said dar was a cake-walk yest’day 


men learn dimly that their neighbors have had joy and 
sorrow.» 

«Ho!» said the telegram, «I am the prophet of the 
coming day. I say: «Come to dinner at seven.» A mes- 
sage like mine holds its joy, or sorrow, in the future, 
sir, in the future.» 

« Probably you do not know,» said the letter, « that | 
am the answer to you. Progress, my dear sir, is not 
made in a straight line.» 

IV. 
A KINDERGARTEN gift drew her skirts aside so that she 
could pass the multiplication-table without touching 
him; but in spite of this precaution, she stumbled and 
fell over seven times eight. 

«It is fifty-six,» said he, firmly, without removing his 
hat or assisting her to rise. 

« You are so uncompromising!» she cried. 

« Yes,» said he; « but if I were not, the bottom would 
fall out of the whole duty of man, proportions would be 
lost, humor destroyed, and the direction of life would 
run into a hole in the ground.» 

«What is up from a ball rolling through space?» 
murmured the kindergarten gift. 

« You would be,» said the multiplication-table, « if you 
had known me.» 

Ellen Bulkeley. 






















records of the only realities. Because of me ebening, and maybe it hain’t got back yet.» 
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